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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
pEMARKS upon the TOWNLEY STATUES, 
in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By the 
Rev. THOMAS DUDLEY FOSBROOKE, 
M.A. F.AeSs 
(The First Room.) 
HE Townley collection. of statues, 
deposited in the British Museum, 
is a truly, attractive object. It does 
honour to the taste of the nation, that 
it isso much visited; but it would con- 
siderably augment the. instruction, if a 
separate Catalogue, with ample scien- 


tific details, were sold at the door, The | 


general Catalogue of the contents of the 
Museum, does not nor can instruct the 
spectator. I shall proceed through the 
collection serzatin. 

No. 1, is a female Statue of one of the 
Muses. She is fully draped; for the 
Muses are always clothed with such 
decency, as never to have the bosom 
naked. This is dheir distinction from 
nymphs, who have the breast half- 
naked. This Muse, from the aimiculuim 
over her shoulder, and the absence of 
the known characteristics of other 
Muses, is probably Erato or Clio, whose 
costumes are similar. See Gori, Inscr. 
Etrus. t. iii. pl. 33. 


No. 2, is an Amphora. This is the 


distinctive term of vases for containing 


wines, oils, &c: &c.- They~have two 
hanilles, and are pointed at the bottom, 
fur fixing in the ground. ‘hese (for 


No. 77, is similar) are not extraordinary, - 


the curious and valuable being those of 
Enormous size, such as C, Caylus has 
given, Rec. iv. pl. 58. 

No. 3. A terminal head of the beard- 
éd Bacchus. Bacchus bearded and old, 
is the Indian Bacchus. 

No. 4. 7. The first is a bas-relief, 
representing a combat .between two Amu- 
zons and two Griffins. The latter, An 
ensogement between one of the Arimaspi 
— 4 Griffin, Upon’a cornelian in 
Stesch, i$ an Arimaspus combating a 

Moxtaty Mac, No. 200, 


Grifin, who guards the gold mines of 
Scythia. This Arimaspus has two eyes, 
and his buckler resembles the pelta of 
the Amazons. Tie Grittins were famed 
for a particular instinct in finding gold, 
and being very tenacious of it, where- 
fore they were perpetually attacked by 
the Arimaspi, a people, who, from use 
of archery, used to slut one eye fora 
better aim, and were therefore repre 
sented as having only one eye. ( Turpin.) 
The Amazons, Ariwnaspi, and Gritiins, 
appear to have been only barbarous 
nations mythologized. See Plin. vii. 2. 
‘Mela, Strabo, &c. 

No, 5. Zhe head of a Triton, on each 
side of which is a Cuptd riding upon 
a Dolphin. The general distinction of 
Tritons is a row of scales across the 
visage. See Winckelin. Monwn. Antich. 
n. $5. Count Caylus (Rec. 5.) has 
published -a,singular lamp of the head 
of a Triton, on the top ef which are two 
Dolphins,. The beard: of our. specimen 
applies to that. of a Triton, or some 
marine deity in the Mus. Ectrus. t. i. 
pl. 75... 2. and is thought, from its 
singular form, to mean fins. (See Philo. 
stratus ii. icon. 15.) Gravelle (Pierr. 
Grav. t. ii. pl. 36.) doubts the antiquity 
of a gem, from two Loves accompanying 
a Nereid,.but itiscommon. See Bartol, 

~Admir. pl.$2. The Dolphin is the 
model of the first fabrication of ships; 
and in Stosch, is a vessel in form of one. 
Love presided over the air, earth, and 
sea, (Urph. Hymn. in dmor;) and the 
Greek expression spatomdoes, and Ovid's 
Sea of Love, may fui tier explain this base 
relief. Pausanias, in his Beotics, c. 21. 
alludes to these curious beards or fins 
of Tritons. 

No. 6. Bacchus and Cupid, &c. In 
Beger, we have Bacchus giving a torch to 
Cupid. Sine Cerere ef Baccho friget 

enus. 

No. 7. 3. Arimaspi and Griffins, as 
“before. There is av armed bust in both 
2X these 
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these figures: probably the Scythian 


od Mars, their idol, 


No. 11. Chimeras, &c. They have- 


a curious escallop along the neck fora 
mane, and wings curved like a cartouche, 
They are lapping water out of vessels, 
held by two youths kneeling, &c. It is 
probably the exsiccation of some inun- 
dated country, which is thus typified ! the 
chimera being of astronomical meaning, 
as well as a volcano, &c. 

No. 12. A Female in affliction sur- 
rounded by her domestics. ‘This is a very 
erroneous denomination, Winckelmann 
having laid it down as arule, that the 
subjects of all bas-reliefs are mytholo- 
gical, not historical. She has her foot 
upon a stool, an ancient mode, occur- 
ring at Persepolis, and in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman marbles, as a mode 
of showing the principal personage, 
though there are some exceptions, Que 
of the attendants holds a leaf, supposed 
to be a fan, to drive off flies, &c. See 
Lambee. Comm, Bibl, Vind. Pierr. Grav. 
Pal. Roy.i. p. 112. Whether it be a 
Ceres lamenting ‘Proserpine, or other 
similar subject, L will not decide. 

No. 15. Minerva standing by a frag- 
ment of Medusa’s head. ‘Vhe goddess had 
just changed her hair into serpents. 
The Etruscan coeffure is very strongly 
marked in the hair of Pallas, and the 
whole bas-relief (as are others in this 
room) is a fine specimen of the Etruscan 
style. 

No. 14. The bearded Bacchus, &c. 

No. 15. Heads of Minerva and 
Jupiter. The birth of Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter, will occur to mind 
as well as Minerva crowning Jupiter after 
he had conquered the Titans, (Diod. ap. 
Lertull. de Corona, p. 124 ;) but the bas- 
relief is imperfect. 

No. 16. Building the Argo. Here 
we see, that the first masts were tempo 
rary, and not fixed, as Homer says, 
pussim. 

No. 17. Venus riding upon a Sea- 
horse. It should be distinctively styled 
the Marine Venus. See Lippert, Dace 
tylioth. Mill. i, 4. 77. Similar occur in 
Stosch, &c. 

No. 18. Victory pouring out a Libation 
to Apolle Musagetes. ‘Lhe Victories 
pouring out libations are generally the 
finest. There is a famous one in Stosch: 
another on the Syracusan Medallions ; 
and an equally fine specimen upon four 
of the best bas-reliefs at the villa Albani. 
Apollo is completely draped, as were the 
comedians and musicians, See Qo, 


Am. 1. i, el. 8, 0. 59. 

This drapery is the ners . 
° . » Of Cali. 
machus, (Hymn. in Apoll. 0. 38.) a4. 
female dress. See Hygin. Fab ) ™ 

No. 19. Two Priestesses standine 
on each ‘side of a candelabrum, Th 
Is NO means of knowing priestess by 

: . $ hy 
costume, (Maillot, Costum, i, 277.) and 
2$ to raising the rohe, like Hope, ith or 
hand, upon imperial coins, it is ty te 
observed, that this gesture is unusual ; 
the Marbles of Hope; (see Boiss, j 
130;) and Lesione lifts her robe, in the 
same author, and Montfaucon,. They 
are probably Roman matrons. 

IN 0.20. Machaon sitting in the Tent of 
Nestor, wounded; as Il. xi. This is ie 
certain: the application of bas-reliefsto 
historical subjects being always suspi- 
cious, according to the rule of Winckel. 
mann. Nestor, however, is presumed to 
occur upon a sardonyx in Stosch, advi. 
sing Patroclus: and subjects from Homer 
were common. 

No. 21. Bacchus anda Faun. 

No. 22. Two Fauns, &c. between then 
Ampelus, the favourite of Bacchus. The 
crotala were usual in the Bacciaic dance. 
Beger, &c. have Fauns with crotala. 

No. 23. Spring and Summer. A dog, 
Jumping up, is the symbol of one season; 
wheat-ears and poppies, of the other. 
These symbols do not coincide with the 
Seasons upon the arch of Septimius 
Severus, or the coins of Caracalla, Com 
modus, &c. The dog occurs in the Bar- 
herini Seasons: but, I should preter 
Winter and Summer according to the 
above authorities. 

No. 24. Victory sacrificing a Bull 
before a candelabrum. It should. be 
called Victoria Mithriaca, from reseu- 
blance to Mithras. There is a famous 
gem on this subject in the duke o 
Devonshire’s cabinet, by Sostratus, most 
of whose works passed there from the 
collection of baron de Stosch, and this 
among them. The same subject occu 
in marble basereliefs at the villas Bor- 
ghese and Albani, the gallery of S. Igna- 
cius, &c. See Beg. Thes. Brandenb. t 
lil, p. 285. ; 

Mio. 25, Perseus cutting off the heas 
of Medusa. Medusa’s head ts es 
and broad, and has no snakes. her 
decollation did not ensue till after of 
hair was changed: and ugly heads a 
Medusa are almost entirely confined 4 
the Etruscans, (See D’Hancar?. or 
pl. 126, &c.) 

No. 26. Victory sacrificing 4 Bull, 
before, in No. 24. No. 
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No. 27. A female Bacchante offering 
a busket of figs to the goddess phone we 
if this marble be rightly appropriated, 
the subject is exceedingly rare. 

No, 28. Fauns gathering grapes into 

ishels. 

No. 29, Repetition of No. 21. 

No. 30. Bacchus, Fauns, &e. 

No. $1. Fauns leaning over a vessel of 
vine, &ce Modern artists should re- 
member, that the tails of Fauns are not 
continuations of the os sacrum, | but 
parallel with the hips, as ta all the FPauns 
liere. 

No. 32. A Trophy, and Cuptive se- 
cured by a chain to a guard. ‘This was 
one method of ancient imprisonment. 
§ Paul alludes to it. See Acts 12, 6. 
Suet, Domit. 14. n. 7. 

No. 33, Fuuns gathering grapes. 

No. 34. Paris carrying off Helen in 
aquidriga. Traces are presumed to be 
modern; but the present car resembles 
in form those without poles, (whether 
forgatten, or omitted, because the cars 
were drawn by traces?) engraved in 
Winckelinann’s Monum. Antich. n. 134, 
and Caylus, v. 2. 

No, 85. Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

No. 36. Two persons navigating the 
Nile, &c. &e. This isevidently a Roman 
unitauion of Egyptian works: a fashion 
which became common about the time 
of Hadrian. The persons are probably 
adrian, and his favourite Antinous. 
Ju this bas-relief is a house in che modern 
fashion; as there is on the margin of the 
famous figure of the Tiber. 

No, 37. Vase, with panther, thyrsus, 
éc. imperfect. 

No. 38. The goddess Salus. “ Both 
the hands are wanting; but from the 
position of the arms, it is apparent, that 
the hygure held a serpent in the right 
hand, and a patera in the left.” Thus 


the Catalogue: the symbols apply to 


Il ygeia, (see Perier and La Chausse) 
‘hom some writers make synonimous 
with Salus; but others distinguish her 
irom the Salus on coins. 

No.89. An Amphora. 

No. 40, 4 Muse. It is Polyhymnia. 
See Siosch, Vaill, n. 20. Pembr. Nu- 
mM, Doi, pl. 7. 

No, 41. amphora, 

40. 42. A bas relief, representing a 
Reh nuked human figure, with a long 
ack beard, holding in each hand the 
“es plant. On each side is seated a 
late whose head is that of an 
ee ’ man, and whose tail terminates 

fewer, From the head-dress and 
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close legs, the human figure is evidently 
Egyptian, or an imitation, The tail of 
the quadruped is that ofa sphinx. 

No, 43. Cupids with festoons.* 

No. 44. A Faun and Bacchante, hold- 
ing between them the infunt Bacchus in a 
winnowing basket. Vhe basket is like 
the modern, 

No, 45. 46. Heads of Pon ond Satyrs, 
All the three heads resemble each other. 
It seems, that an indented nose was cons 
sidered, by this sculptor at least, an in- 
dispensable characteristic of Pans and 
Satyrs. Now the nose of the Pan and 
Satyrs on the coins of Antigonus and the 
Florentine gems, tom, i. pl. 86. n. 5, 
is Reman, or aquiline, as im most other 
instances; the whole tuce being a he- 
goat’s lead, humamzed. This Pan is 
according to the features a Si/enus, and 
the Satyrs have at least more of Fauns, 

No. 47. The Indian Bacchus received 
as a guest by Icarus. The Indian Bac- 
chus very commonly occurs upon the 
Farnesian, Herculanean, and Hamilto- 
nian vases, but attention must be paid to 
the remarks of C. Caylus, Rec. pl. 4. n. 
1 and 2, about the sinularity af the Ladi- 
an and Egyptian Bacchus. 

No, 48. Fauns riding on Panthers, 

Ce 

: No. 49. A Bull and a Lion. The 
hind parts of the bull, and the face of 
the lion, are very badly done. *® 

No. 50. A lighted Candelabrum com- 
posed entirely of a flower, on each side a 


Priestess, holding up her robe. See 
No. 19. , 
No. 51. Autumn and Winter. The 


symbols are fruit, the undoubted charac- 
teristic of autumn, and game carried by 
a staff across the shoulder, like the rab- 
bit-selers in London, ‘The appropria- 
tion is proved to be correct by other 
instances; and La Chausse and Munt- 
faucon (Antig. expliq. iii. p. 2. b. 4. ¢. 5.) 
are probably mistaken in denominating 
a figure, thus carrying game, a hunter, 
No. 52%. Hygeia or Salus, feeding out 
of a patera, a serpent turned round the 
trunk of a tree, from a branch of which 
are suspended two cast-off skins of the 


—— 


* Qu. Ut it ought not to be Geni w.th 
festoeons. They are quite common upon 
sarcophagi; but in Stusch are no less than 
$00 Lewzs in different groupes, attitudes, &c, 
If many were not intended for Genii no 
explications being found in mythology. 

+ They are probably Taurus and Leo, 
part of the zodiacal signs, from their sunning 
in contrary directions; bas-reliefé of the 
zodiac being quite common, 
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serpent. These statues are excessively 
common, because votive, on account of 
convalescence. 

No. 58. A Warrior consulting the 
oracle of Apollo, 

No, 54. A lighted Candelabrum, on 
each side of which is a Priestess, holding 
up her robe, and carrying a patera on her 
head. 1 have been unable to find any 
similar monument, 

No. 55. Theseus slaying a Centaur. 
A common subject. See Mus. Florent. 
ii. pl. 39, nm. 1, and Stosch, repeat- 
edly. 

No. 56, 57, 58, repetitions of 18, 
23, 50. 

No. 59. Fauns treading out grapes ina 
Wine-press. Presses occur upon the 
coins of Bostra, in Arabia, and the 

aintings of Hlerculanum: but as the 
wee here stand hand in hand, with the 
knee of the one against that of the 
other, I am inclined to think that they 
trod out the juice here. 

No. 60. A Chariot-race. In this bas- 
relief, we have the bands or thongs 
wound round the waist, as in the chari- 
oteers of Fabretti: it being usual to fasten 
the reins round the waist to leave the 
arms at liberty, though there has been 
some dispute about them. However, 
these thongs, sometimes passing upon 
the shoulders, well show the costume of 
charioteers. In C. Caylus and Maillot, 
pl. xcii. f. 6,7, are other specimens of 
this costume. 

No. 65. Captives in a car, chained, 
persons holding the ends of the chains. 
See No. 82. 

No. 65. A head of Jupiter Ammon, 
resting on a flower. The ends of: the 
fillets with which the head of Jupiter is 
crowned, are held on each side by a Fuun, 
winged, the figure terminating below in 


foliage, which curls in such a manner as 


to give the figure the appearance of a 
Triton. In Stosch, is a head of Serapis 
with the horns of Ammon, and also ano- 
ther head of Serapis with the attributes 
of Jupiter. Ammon, Apollo, Neptune, 
and Fsculapius, (Gemm. t. i. pl. 30. 
gy. 70.) Serapis and Isis, also occur 
together. Torus, seated upon the Lotus, 
occurs in C, Caylus, Rec. t. i. p. 32, 
and Montfaucon, Suppl. t. ii. pl. exe. 
Supposing then that this figure is a Ju- 
piter Serapis, it is necessaiy to observe, 
that all figures of Jupiter Scrapis are of 
later ayes, and neither of ancient sculp- 
ture or Egyptian work. This remark 
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brought into Egypt, but by the Pio! 
mies, and that the Eeypti 4 

Die inet £Yptians did not jn. 
troduce his image into the temples 
The Fauns have feathered wings ia a 
cartouche form. The Etruscan; only 
allowed themselves to take liherties with 
the feet of Fauns, (Pierr. Gray, P,) 
Roy. i. p-255. These bizar fivures ie 
very common, but are improperly denn. 
minated Fauns: the tern should be 
monsters, They are numerous in Stosch: 
and it is remarkable that they chiedy 
lean to imaginary marine animals, 3s 
here in the tail of a Triton. Count Cay. 
lus ascribes them (Rec. ii. pl. 90) totie 
Caprice of the artist. 

No. 67. Fauns gathering grapes, 

No. 68. Victory standing upon a 
plant, and supporting the branches with 
her hands. ‘The figure is commanding 
and fine, and there is much expression in 
the face, The drapery highly merits 
notice. The tree is probably a palm, 
but this is by no means certain. In 
Stosch, she stands upon two joined bands, 
between which rises a wheat-ear, The 
tree in this bas-relief, is the symbol pro- 
bably of some country, which by her 
holding the branches was to derive be 
nefit from union with the conquerors. 

No. 69. lepetition of No. 33. 

No. 70. Victory sacrificing a bull, as 
before. 

No. 71. A warrior riding at full speed, 
and cutting off the head of an Amazon, 
whom he has caught by the hair. Matte 
has published a warrior pulling an Ama- 
zon from her horse by the hair of the 
head, the pelta lying on the ground, asa 
Roman soldier dismounting a Numidian 
horseman. It is more probably Theseus 
capturing Antiope, the Amazonian 
queen: and this is perhaps the same 
subject. This seizure of Amazons 0 
horseback bv the hair, occurs on @ vast 
belonging to the king of Naples, but he 
cently brought to England. es 
plate in the Magasin Encyclope “ 

Jov. 1809, p. iii, and the Collection a 
Vases peints, by Maissonnenve, (. r a 
25, 26, 27. It was probably usua, 

No.72. Venus borne through the & 
upon a Swan. ‘This bird was oa 
crated to Venus, and both ner om 
modern poets mention their office 0 Boe: 
veving the mother of the aati hicate’ 
cacio (Geneal. Deor.) is very 
upon the subject. It 1s not eons 
common representation of Venus. <n 

No. 73. Cupid pressing Psyche} 


. e = . . t , 
accords with Macrobius, Saturn. J. i. c. 7. Sorm of a butterfly to his breast. Psyc 4 


P+ 179,) who says that Serapis was not in the form of a butterfly, sar > 
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jstened toa column, is more common. 
The butterfly is the well-known symbol 
of the soul; and here (as well as in all 
monuments) it is not merely Psyche, but 
has also an allegorical meaning. 

No. 73. Cupid flying with a palm- 
branch in one hand, und a wreath in the 
other. L believe it to bea genius. The 
attitude, &c. resembles a Victory over a 
triumphal car, with a palm-branch and 
wreath: and probably alluding to a 
simiiar occasion. 

No. 75. A terminal head of the 
hearded Bacchus. A veil hangs down on 
each side of the head. The head-dresses 
of these Indian Bacchuses are often fan. 
tatic and singular. See two in Mont- 
faucon, L’Antig. expliq. 1. p.- 2 0. 1. 
¢. 18, 

No. 76. A femule statue, probably of 
Thalia. Q? 

No. 77, 78,79. An Amphora, and fe- 
male statues, unknown. The last, with an 
indented diadem, bas the air of a Roman 
matron: perhaps itis an empress. 

This room is rather too dark to show 
the small parts of the bas-reliefs in full 
perfection. 

T. D, Fosprooxe. 
a 
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WALKS in BERKSHIRE. By MR. JAMES 
norris BREWer. No. 1V.—Contain- 
ing a Visit to the antient Vindonum 
of the Romans. 

QO observant man will complain of 
| monotony in scenes of nature. 
Throughout no two weeks of the year is 
nature seen clad in ornaments of the 
sane hue; but, almost as quickly as the 
painter can vary the colours on his pallet, 
while employed in imitating her excel- 
lence, does she sport through the inter- 
mixtures of light and shade, eliciting a 
thousand fresh graces from the varieties 
of each. 

Virgil has described, with the true 
pathos and fervor of poetry, the peculiar 
delicacy of that blush with which the 
bursting petal first peeps forth, in seem- 
lng ditdence at the call of spring. And 
there is another season as transient as 
the era noted by Virgil, and as attrace 
tive, though I do not recollect it to have 
ee noticed by any poet, and have 
Hever seen an attempt at its delineation 
ou the canvas: I mean that period 
“hich immediately precedes the fall of 
the leaf at autumn. = I may be fanciful, 
bur I think that I have observed in 
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several successive years, the occurrence 
of a few days, not many, during which a 
stilly languor prevailed, as if Nature 
lamented the havoc and wild uproar 
which were about to disrobe the forest, 
and to drive the herd from the short but 
genial sward of the hill-top, to the se 
cluded shelter of the lowlands. There 
appears a richness in the melancholy of 
this short season unspeakably pleasing, 
Allis hushed. No leaf falls, but each 
seems to tremble on its stalk. Such was 
the day on which I quitted Streatly, for 
the purpose of crossing the hills which 
rise between that village and the an- 
cient Spine of the Romans; and witha 
view of visiting Silchester, one of the 
most perfect remains of Roman power 
in the kingdom, 

The village of Streatly lies on the 
Berkshire edge of the Thames, and the 
etymology of the name implies the for- 
mer connexion of the place with some 
great thoroughfare, or passage. It was 
here indeed that the ancient Ickleton 
Way (tor so the Ichnield-street is termed 
in Berkshire) crossed the Thames. The 
modern village has no great claim oa 
admiration, though its low snug vicarage, 
the grounds belonging to which are con- 
tiguous to the river, interests the spec- 
tator, and tempts him to form a little 
enchanting scene of fancy respecting 
christian content and village simplicity. 

This small and irregular hamlet 1s 
viewed to considerable advantage froin 
various points of the lofty hill which 
surmountsit. The sinuous course of the 
Thames enlivens the scene: on the right 
reposes that soft and lovely valley no- 
ticed in our first Berkshire excursion ;. to 
the left a wide and more level expanse 
unfolds a long catalogue of villages, each 
half-veiled by an umbrageous coverlct of 
forest trees; while the rude but pice 
turesque cottages of Streatly, seein to 
cling for protection to the base of the 
hill which guards them from the storm. 

There is scarcely any county in Eng- 
land which contains more vestiges of 
Roman strength and perseverance, than 
that through which we are now walking , 
and yet the conjvined researches of some 
very laborious antiquarics, have failed to 
ascertain with punctuality, the situation 
of the different cities and tracks menti- 
oned in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 
Thus, although there were certainly 
three very considerable Roman towns in 
Berkshire, the precise situation of only 


one (Spene, or Spine) 1s ecg ; 
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the name of another is known, but not 
the position ;* and, respecting the third, 
antiquaries agree as to its situation, but 
they are totally at a loss concerning 1ts 
original name. 

At any rate, the road by which we are 
now winding up Streatly hill, is allowed 
to be a branch of the ancient Ickleton 
way; and this branch of the originai 
street passes Hampstead Hermitage, and 
proceeds towards Newbury and Old 
Sarum. 

It has been asserted in a very respect- 
able work, that there are two Roman 
mile-stones to be scen between the vil- 
Jazes of Streatly and Aldworth, With 
nll the zeal of a man who was anxious to 
add a mite or more of information to 
the stock possessed by the antiquaries of 
his favourite county, did I search after 
these memorials of Roman thoroughfare. 
No huntsman ever more vigilantly beat 
the bush in pursuit of a secreted hare, 
but never, alas! was huntsman more 
completely thrown out. My chace was 
like that described by Sterne, when he 
sought the tomb of tke two lovers; and 
1 was compelled to follow the conduct 
of a very wise man, when he found it 
impracticable to satisfy the prevalent 
desire of the moment: I sat down, 





—— 


* The site of the ancient Ca//eva remains 
unknown, though some have conjectured 
Wallingford, and others have confident! 
supposed Silchester, to present the ground. 
work of that ruined city. Where great 
license of conjecture is allowable, perhaps I 
may be pardoned for noticing it as possible 
that Calleva stood on a spot now occupied as 
a farm by a Mr. Child, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Streatly. It is certain that 
the plough frequently turns up fragments of 
building, apparently Roman, on several 
parts of this farm; and the relative situation 
approaches as nearly to an accordance with 
the distances specified by Antoninus, as does 
that of Wallingford. 

In the neighbourhood of Mr. Child’s farm, 
there is amill called Cleeve mill. A fanciful 
antiquary would almost believe the name of 
this mill to be a corruption of the word Ca/- 
eva. Tsee no reason for dishelieving that a 
mill may have occupied the same spot for 
fourteen or fifteen centuries. I know it to 
be comparatively ancient ; for I have seen it 
epecified in a map two hundred and fifty 
years old. The antiquity of many mills is 
certainly very great. It was lately proved, 
ina trial respecting a right of water course, 
I think, near Epsom, in Surry, that the pre- 
cise spot now occupied by a cora-mill, was 


used tor the same purpose in the reign of 
Koward the Confessor. 


(July 1, 


aed my brow, and said, with 

uivsophy, ** All is vani . 

of spirit? NAY Andean 
But when I deviated from the old 


Roman way, and entered the bii 


woodlands, and strayed along the “7 


quil soothing vales, where nerhar: 
Cesar had trodden before, with a 
elevated but possibly less pleasine 
schemes mantling In jis fancy, I dis. 
covered a little memorial of bumble con. 
tentment and affection in recent life 
which gratified | me at the moment, a 
which perhaps is more grateful to recol. 
lection, than would have been the dis. 
covery of a moss-grown Roman fort, or 
the blood-stained tumulus of  soine 
lofty chieftain of a past day, dignified by 
posterity with the name of hero, It was 
a tomb, simple but capacious, erected 
in the garden of the cottage which they 
had formerly tenanted, to the memory of 
a husbandman and_ his wife, who lie 
buried beneath its base. The cottage is 
seclusion itself; thick woods, august 
Inils, and sloping pasture-grounds, ave 
the only objects in view. Yet, so en 
deared was this sober spot to the feelings 
of those who had traced all the different 
stages of life, and various hopes and 
fears connected with humanity, amid its 
bowers, that the thought of quitting it, 
even in death, was not supportable. 
Where shall we find the baron so much 
attached to his domain, or the monarch 
to his palace? Surely the poet had this 
tomb in view when he said: 


‘© There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the 
year, es 
By hands unseen are show’rs of vil'ets 
found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble 
there, , 
And little footsteps lightly print the 
ground.” 
Regaining the trace of the conqueriig 
Romans, the pedestrian speedily enters 
the parish of Aldworth, formerly the re 
sidence of the afiluent, the hospitab:, 
and the warlike—now the abode of pea 
sants only, whose straggling cottages 
scarcely aiford so marked an idea of - 
direct neighbourhood, as to induce t 
traveller to believe that he is arrived at 
the once-flourishing village. The ™ 
norial rights of this district, and the more 
solid benefits of the lands and app 
tenances thereunto belonging, ore tir 
a considerable period, in the possess! 
of the De la Beche family, many mei 
bers of which lie, with memorable sep 


; he 
chral loneurs, in the little church of ® 
villages 
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village. This family we first recognise 
as landholders ut Berkshire in the 13th 


century; but it is remarkable, that of 
the ancient gentry of this county, two 
families alone are remaining: the En- 
iefelds, and the “*A Bears.” Sir Harry 
Englefield, the elegant and literary re- 
presentative of the former of these houses, 
appears to be alienating himself from 
the county with studious indillerence ; 
and the A Bears, are now, as they have 
been for many generations, mere yeo- 
men; an impressive lesson to family 
pride, and a circumstance to which 
Fuller emphatically adverts, by observ. 
ing, “that the lands of Berkshire are 
very skittish, and apt to cast their own- 
ers.” Still this continual interchange is, 
in many respects, far from unpleasing ; 
and such a fluctuation. of local prepon- 
derance, may be conjectured favourable 
w the production of talent; since Berk- 
shire, I believe, may reckon more men 
of genius among its men of fortune, in 
the course of the last three centuries, 
tian any county in the island which is 
not more extensive, 

The castle of the De la Beches stood 
ina pleasing and romantic, but a pro. 
foundly retired, situation. Yet this lat- 
ter circumstance was possibly deemed an 
advantage during ages in which local in- 
uence, and despotic superiority, were 
objects of pursuit with the affluent, ra- 
ther than social comfort, and that gee 
nerous spirit of emulation which springs 
trom the polished interchanges of a wide 
neighbourhood. The castle, once so 
solid yet lofty, is now prostrate; nor 
would the precise site which it occupied, 
be known to the tenants of the present 
century, had not a part of the foundation 
been lately dug up, on the present pro- 
prietor of the land wishing te make some 
additions to a farm-house on his estate, 

The recluse and unostentatious church 
of this humbled village, is an object of 
superstitious reverence and wonder with 
the surrounding peasantry, on account of 
the interment of sundry wants within its 
boly walls. To these extraordinary per- 
*onaves, the natives ascribe surprising 
‘trength of body, and Intrepidity of tem- 
per; and they characterise chem accord- 
"gly by diferent emblematical appel- 


laniuns but those persons who are pos- 
5 > q - . ° e . 
essed of less historical ingenuity, and 


a Consequently less fond of the mar- 
ous, believe these tombs to have been 
erected for different members of the 
8 family of De la Beche, who, al- 
ae somewhat gigantic in regard to 
“4M¥enCe and authority, were probably 
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not much taller than their neighbours. 
There are eight of these monuments re~ 
maiming in the church, and though much 
mutilated, they are still interesting and 
remarkable, 

_ Several are placed under arches 
richly ornamented with trefvils, roses, 
pinnacles, and other modes of carvin 
prevalent in the reign of Edward ILL; 
and one presents the eflivies of a female, 
clad in a long flowing robe, her left hand 
reposing on her breast. Sume rude vioe 
lator of the privileges of the dead has 
committed a petty larceny on this sculp- 
tured semblance of one of the ladies De 
la Beche; and has stolen, without re- 
buke, though to his marked discredit, 
the chiselled copy of that right hand 
which was once so dearly prized, and 
which perhaps was not bestowed, even 
on the elevated and the worthy, without 
much reflection, and many an appre- 
hensive sigh. 

Up the steep acclivity of the Ickleton 
Way, queen Elizabeth once travelled, in 
“ tedious march and long array,” for the 
purpose of visiting Aldworth. At that 
period, a pedigree of the De la Beche 
family, fairly written on parchment, was 
fixed, in all the pomp of baronial he- 
raldry, on the east eud of the principal 
aisle of the church, But it is recorded, 
that the earl of Leicester took down 
this scroll, for the inspection of her ma- 
jesty, and it was never replaced. 

On quitting the melancholy but in- 
teresting neighbourhood of Aldworth, 
I entered on the downs to the left of 
the village, and crossed the modern high 
road to Bath, at a small distance from 
Thatcham. It was here, according to 
the conjecture of the bishop of Cloyne, 
that the ancient Roman road trom 
Spina: to London, met that from Streatly 
to Silchester; thus compressing, Into one 
great confluence of trafic, the chief 
thoroughfares then existing in this part 
of the country. The knowledge of this 
conjecture, roused the feelings and sti- 
mulated expectation, Claudius, Ves- 
pasian, Constantius, and Antoninus, 
passed in august review befure the 
fancy; and 1 involuntarily hastened those 
steps which led me towards the trag- 
mentary memorials of Silchester. 

(Lou be continued.) 
—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
account of the BLACK PLAGUE, Srom 
the YFARS 1346 to 1348, inclusive. 


LOUDS of black vapours, passing, 


during a space of three years, oo 
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an extensive range of countries, were 
both to France and Germany the fore- 
runners of much mischief on the point of 
ensuing, and the omens of that desolation 
which was soon to spread itself over their 
inhabitants. Repeated earthquakes, the 
stench of deadly vapours, preceded, and 
according to many writers, occasioned 
the plague; but the more common opi- 
nion is, that it was brought into Europe 
by trading vessels. This dreadful scourge 
of the human race pervaded the whole 
surface of the terrestrial globe, and de- 
prived its cities and its countries of a full 
third of their people. There was no ex- 
emption either for man or beast: the 
largest towns were converted into great 
receptacles of the dead, the yet warm 
corpse was often committed to the grave 
before life was entirely extinct; and, 
prompted by despair, the eye was 
only lifted up to Heaven in the sad ex- 
pectation of beholding new presages of 
increasing misery and _ devastation. 
Throughout almost all Asia, the fields lay 
deserted and uncultivated, so that they 
who had escaped the pestilence, fell a 
prey to famine. The contagion was 
universal; but confining ourselves to 
Europe, in London alone five hundred 
thousand victims were the consequence 
of its virulence; in Florence, sixty thou- 
sand; in Lubeck, ninety thousand; in 
Basel, more than sixty thousand. The 
members of the great senate, originally 
six hundred and fifty, were reduced to 
three liundred and eighty: the doge 
Andrew Dandalo, deeply grieved to be- 
hold his native country thus depopulated, 
invited, by the offer of the most enticing 
privileges, a multitude of strangers to 
replace his lost subjects. 

To turn the mind of the young from 
the agonizing consideration of frequent 


_ death, by the lively participation of 


feasts and entertainments, the magi- 
strates of Berne sent them, accompanied 
with numerous bands of music, to the 
beautiful valley of Simmon. “ Come(said 
they) let us not consume ourselves in 
vain sorrow and unavailing penitence, 
rather in festivity and mirth let us re. 
joice to have escaped this murderous 
distemper.” 

Boccace informs us, that the greater 
part of the cities of Italy only resounded 
with reveling and carousal, while the 
people were only bent on the enjoyment 


. of pleasure, and the satisfaction of their 


wanton passions: fear and terror were 
prohibited, for gaiety of manners and 
disposition was esteemed the best method 


_ of averting the pressing evil, Siil!, exclu. 


ding a few solitary €xceptions, 4 

and apprehension everywhere re; _ 
every view was fixed, limited “oe 
grave; and all conceived themselves s 
at every moment Standing before the 
awful tribunal of God: nothing 

heard but lamentation ; and a single om 
veller was held in the light of an Anti 
christ. Every mind, impressed by the 
general gloom of this horrid tragedy, was 
seized with religious terror; and it Was 
the universal idea that such unparalleled 
destruction was paving the way to the 
final judgment: superstitious prejudices 
which a senseless translation of the Scrip. 
tures helped to confirm. The warrigis, 
only anxious for personal safety, forgot to 
defend their countries. Agriculture 
was entirely neglected ; while trembling 
suspense at the approach of the last day 
invariably increased. n all sides the 
groans of desperation and hopeless re 
pentance struck the ear; crowds of men 
and women were constantly seen tor 
turing themselves with the cruel lashes 
of penitential discipline ; in short, it ap 
peared as though the omnipotent trum. 
pet had already blown its all-awakening 
blast. But even now there existed he- 
ings whose pride this catastrophe had 
not abated, whose zeal to extend their 
possessions in a world threatened with 
everlasting ruin, was not yet dimingshed; 
and, not satisfied with the ravages of the 
plague, the poor Jews were persecuted 
With sanguinary rage and perseverance: 
the hostilities of nature being ascribed to 
that forlorn race, great numbers of them 
were burnt by the furious mob, throug 
out France, Italy, and Germany. Nor 
did Egypt present a less distressing ® 
pect ; indeed there was no spot _— 
globe so completely wretched. The 
plague and famine kept pace with ww 
other. The perturbated Egyptians = 

that evil spirits had msen from te 
tombs among the ruins of their ancient 
cities, to empoison the malignant 2 
the calls of hunger impelled them t om 
on putrid carcases; nothing was 
loathsome but starvation flew 0 ™ 
succour: mothers even fed upon “ 
own children. Treated like ou i 
a foreign enemy, who had but wie 
occupied their country, the EET ae: 
no longer possessed any thing of ¥8 ia 
even the records of the deeds of :f 
ancestors were lost. Nevertheless, ee 
in the midst of this heavy press ‘ 
calamity, in the exterminating nd the 
desolation, that man augment tion 
means of destruction by the mver 


of guns and gun-powders qe 








1$10.] - 
T) the Editor of the Monthly Magaziue. 


SIR, 
F all the questions on which human 
QO sagacity is ealled to decide, there 
se none with which the happiness of 
wan is so closely connected as those 
which respect education, because, the 
consequences of mistaken notions on 
this subject are of wider extent and 
jonger duration than on any other ; and 
those Ingenious writers who have lately, 
‘9 such considerable number, distin. 
guished themselves by this sort of dis- 
cussion, have had reason, as well as 
fashion, on their side. We cannot be 
too well guarded against error, where 
error is manifestly fatal. Medicine may 
mitivate, but can scarcely eradicate, those 
diseases which have been let into the 
constitution by a vicious regimen. Such 
prejudices therefore as sanction a faulty 
or defective plan of education, are more 
than all others to be deplored. 

One of this class still keeps the field, 
though with broken forces; and it is one 
which should obtain no quarter, because, 
byembracing the very object of education, 
it perverts the conduct of it in all its 
branches; and its operation is the more 
inischievous, as its activity is chiefly ex- 
erted on that part of our species from 
which we necessarily derive our first im- 
pressions, and those in consequence 
which have the greatest influence in the 
formation of character. That judgment 
is but little instructed by reason, which 
can prefer ornament to utility, and set a 
higher value on accomplishments which, 
though elegant and captivating in them- 
selves, command but a transient admi- 
ration, than on all or any of the treasures 
of learning and science. It might have 
been expected thatea sound philosophy, 
by which many errors once advanced to 
the rank of undeniable truths have been 
exploded in successions would long since 
have introduced a more liberal and be- 
neficial way of thinking. But the em- 
pire of this prejudice, if not undimni- 
nished, is still great. While the male 
child is reared in the bosom of know- 
ledye and learning, and early inured to 
all the labours of mental cultivation, it 
commonly happens that the female con- 
‘umes the first and most valuable years 
of her existence (for they are those in 
Which habits are most formed) in acqui- 


Sitions that serve only to add an eva-. 


hescent lustre to the exterior, precisely at 

that time when it is least required, when 

the charms of youth and beauty are still 

‘a their zenith. It has been confidently, 
Moxtury Mac. No, 200, 
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I had almost said impiously, assumed 
( tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri), 
that the levity of her mind unfits her for 
the noblest attainments of man: or that 
those attainments, if made, would become 
impediments to the due discharge of do- 
mestic duties. This opinion, though res 
futed by an appeal to facts, and resting 
on no better basis than arrogance and 
ignorance, still has advocates respectable 
enough, if number can give respectability 
when arrayed in dullness and c nceit, 
and opposed to reason and experience, 
It may be presumed, that future gene- 
rations, looking back upon one which 
boasted many such philosophers and 
moralists, will regard it as still obstinately 
groping amid the departing shades of 
barbarism. It will appear next to in- 
credible, that men, in the grave exercise 
of their superior understanding, as they 
Supposed, should have solemnly maine 
tained that a mode of education cal- 
culated to strengthen and mature the 
faculty of reason in woman, should in the 
issue disqualify her for any rational pure 
pose in society, and especially for those 
offices which are the most obvious dictate 
of reason as well as feeling. Admit, what 
is not very gracefully assumed, the su- 
perior strength of man’s understanding, 
and it becomes the more necessary to 
strengthen the naturally weak intellect 
of the weaker sex, by every aid that art 
can supply, instead of rearing it in such 
a manner as can only add enervation to 
weakness. Better proofs of the intellec- 
tual superiority of man must be pro- 
duced than such glaring disagreement 
between his opinions and his practice, 
or it will be difficult to establish the 
claim in any court where the claimant ts 
not also the judge. Let no accomplish- 
ment be lost which can be gained with- 
out mental sacrifice. To degrade un- 
necessarily what is elegantly ornamental, 
betrays want of taste. Let accomplish." 
ments be estimated highly, but net pri- 
marily, When the choice lies betwixt 
the spangle and the gem, it is right to 
prefer the latter. It is not quite absurd 
to think there may be even greater 
charms in the full use of a cultivated un- 
derstanding, than in the most magical 
finger that ever struck upon a chord, 
Men of sense and education, indeed, are 
not pleased to be called from the cone 
versation of sensible and well-informed 
women, te applaud the brilliant execu- 
tion of a fair musician, or the elegant 
drawings of her fair sister, whose genius 


is happily discovered to have a conve- 
3} nient 
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nient determination in favour of the 
pencil, The allurements of beauty, 
heighteued by the grace of accomplish. 
ments, have, it must be confessed, per- 
suaded very wise men to turn traitors to 
the lawful sovereignty of intellect; but 
there is room for surmise im all such tn- 
stances, that the power of beauty would 
have done as much alone, and that the 
accomplishments, if at all accessories to 
the oflence, shared but a small part of 
the yuilt. If display, and not use; if to 
gain au idle admirer, and not a faithful 
triend, be the object of the education of 
females, the prevailing practice is well 
contrived for the purpose. It may then 
be demanded with reason, of what use 
are literary attainments to weman? 
Why must the lovely trifler be con. 
demned to the drudgery of travelling with 
painful steps in the hard track of ele- 
mentary learning, in order to arrive ata 
correct and radical knowledge of words 
and things. The terror with which the 
minds of many men of undoubted 


courage are still agitated, on the pro-’ 


wosal of giving much more exercise and 
Fhe to the understanding of woman, 
sceins to have sprung from the strange 
appreliension, thatif her youth be prin- 
cipally devoted to the study of letters, 
literature must become not the enter- 
talment and the solace, but the busi- 
ness, of her liic 5 that it is mpossible to 
give solidity to her mind, without at the 
same time infecting her manners with 
pedantry; that if habits of mental ap- 
plication and reflection be formed, the 
needie will be exchanged for the pen, 
and that the whole sex, armed with this 
formidable weapon, will rush into the 
field of literary conflict, each more ter- 
ritle than the modern chevalier D’Eon, 
orthe Amazon of antiquity: “ Penthesilea 


Jurens, mediisque in millibus ardet.” Yo 


expose the vanity of such apprehensions, 
it 1s only necessary to remark, that but 
a smal} proportion of well-educated men 
alt-ct literary fame ; the far greater part 
are content to possess the advantages of 
learning without wishing to enrol them- 
selves among men of letters. There is 
uo reason to expect a different issue, if 
the generality of women were well 
taught. Besides, it is well provided by 
nature, that no practice shall be jong 
prevalent in either sex, which is known 
to be generally odious to the other, 
But itis not the present design to enter 
Vpon a formal refutation of an opinion, 
Wich it is probable at no very remote 
piriod will be pronounced obsvieie, 
es 


[July 1, 


recent date, aaq 
ASPECt, Must now 


S respects not the 
ut the pursuits by 


A prejudice of more 
much more literal in its 
pass under review. Thi 
objects of education, b 
which those objects are best Secured 
Its advocates have taken care to clothe 
it in terms sufficiently popular and ™ 
posing, and such as seem to Justify the 
linputation of prejudice and pedantry to 
its opponents, Education, they sa, 
should be so conducted as to store the 
mind with the knowledge, not of words 
but of facts and things. The time 
which is occupied in forming an x. 
quaintance with the learned languages, 
as they are called, might be employed 
more advantageously in collecting various 
information from the dillerent sources of 
natural and civil history, geography, 
astronomy, and experimental philosophy, 


~The child should be taught to read the 


book of nature, to drink in knowledge a 
the fountain-head, to explore the pro- 
perties of things rather than bestow great 
labour, and often with little success, on 
the dissection of languages which have 
long been numbered with the dead. To 
coine to a fair decision on this question, it 
is necessary to explain that there is no dis- 
pute as to the place which should be as. 
signed to mathematical studies: they are 
strictly elementary, and yield precedence 
to none. The only question is, Whether 
language, as well as science, should be 
studied in its elements, or whether the 
time which is given to classical learniug, 
would be better employed in stoying the 
memory with historical facts, philose- 
phical discoveries as far as they can be 
made intelligible, and with whatever \s 
most curious in art and nature? The 
question must also be made general ; aud 
all those cases must be excluded in which 
the kind of education is determined by 
the particular profession to which the 
child is destined. The opposite opinions 
will be hest tried by considering what 
are the objects of education, and what 
are the most probable means of attaiming 
them. Education has two objects: the 
acquisition of knowledge aud of habits. 
The latter of these is the most impor 
tant. That course of instruction must 
be acknowledged to be the best, which 
is best adapted to develop the powers - 
the mind, and to call them into vigorous 
action, to qualify the mind to gery > 
awn instructor, to acquaint it -_ ‘ 
own uses, and enable it to think, com 
bine, compare, discriminate, decide 
twixt contending probabilities, detec 


. x . $ 
errors, and discover truths. As = 
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gre the instruments which must be em- 
ployed in all these Operations, it 1s eve 
dent that great advantages must accrue 
fayn a precise acquaintance with ther, 
fom the habit of tracing them to their 
elements, of analysing: sentences, and 
exercising the sagacity in annexing such 
to phrases, and connecting 
‘hem in such order, as will bring out 
cense and beauty from the whole. Mee 
norvy, judgment, taste, discrimination, 
end invention, have each its due ex- 
ercise in such an employment; and the 
child that has been trained in such ha- 
hits, will come to the investigation of 
fucts, and the study of things in riper 
vears, with advantages never enjoyed, 
und therefore not to be justly estimated, 
by those who have been diiterently 
trained. If the knowledge acquired by 
this process were of less value than it is, 
the habits produced by it would be alone 
a recommendation ef great authority, 
But the acquisition of knowiedge was 
named as one of the great objects of 
education; and it shoukl be added, of 
such branches of knowledge in particu- 
har, as, though of extensive and constant 
use in the application, are generally un- 
attainable at a later period. ‘The de- 
scription of places and of plants, the 
history of nations and of animals, the 
characters of men and of minerals, are 
subjects which engage the industry or 
entertain the leisure of men, more 
er less through the whole of lite: but 
an elementary knowledge of language, 
and the possession is of some value, 
just be obtained during the years of 
education, or notat all. Whathas been 
sud is dictated by nothing Jess than a 
wish to undererate the studies which are 
recommended by the advocates of an 
‘ppasite system. All that is meant is, 
to express and to justify the conviction, 
thet Ly substituting such pursuits in the 
place of those which have been generally 
assigned to carly south, nothing would be 
calned even to them, and much would of 
tecessity be lost to elegant and polite 
‘erature. The youth that bas been 
‘onducted to the penetralia of philoso. 
phy through the vestibule of classical 
‘earning, will have acquired such habits, 
aul such an accurate knowledge and 
use of language, as will give him a de- 
vided advantage over his unlearned com- 
Petitors; and his ptogress in scientific 
<i re ceteris paribus, be so much 
ie “ia than their's, that at the same 
ne ne will no fall far behind them in 
‘“t sort of knowledge which is the sum 


meanng 
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of their attainments. At the same time 
he will have secured no contemptilde 
place in the rank of scholars: to make 
profound philologists of course is not 
proposed by any plan of education which 
is intended for general use. It must 
however be conceded, that the good 
which ought to be derived from the old 
mode of literary education, is not gene- 
rally obtained. If the failure is to be 
attributed to any error in the conduct 
of it, a remedy, if there be one, ought to 
be applied; but if none exists, it would 
be dithcult to establish the utility of a 
process 1 its general application, which 
is found to be generally abortive. It is 
not tov much to demand, that after the 
consumption of seven or eight years 
almost exclusively in the study of the 
languages of antiquity, such a proticiency 
shall have been made in them by every 
ordinary capacity, as will make it easy 
to preserve and extend an acquaintance 
with them, by giving to the pursuit a 
portion of that leisure which cannot be 
commonly wanting cren ina life of ac- 
livity and business. It might even be 
reasonably expected, that in those years 
So much knowledve shall have been 
worked into the mind, and such mental 
habits eavendered and naturalized, as 
shall give the possessor a certain, and 
not an inconsiderable, elevation m the 
scale of intellect, through the rest of lite; 
and that even on the supposition of the 
total abandonment of his youthiul stu- 
dies, in a necessary Ccoipliance with the 
claims of his particular profession. If 
however neither of these results is or 
can be generally secured, if in a large 
proportion of cases little is gained, ether 
in knowledge or in habit, $0 lite that 
it is almost below estimation when 
weighed against the product of a ninth 
art ef a good life, and that part natu- 

rally the most productive, if an evil of 
such magnitude exists, and in NSeparae 
ble connection with that mode ot 
education, Ue superior advantages of 
which, when it succeeds, have been just 
displayed, every unprejudiced mind 
must adn that for general uulicy ie 
would be better to substitute any system 
of instruction which can be shewn to be 
more certain in its operation, though 
otherwise less beneficial in its tendency. 
[It would however be rash to act on this 
conclusion, till at be fully ascei famed 
that the failure so generally lamented, 
ought to be imputed to the system it- 
self, and not to any error in the practical 
application of it, Ses eralcenturics have 
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now elapsed since the restoration of let- 
ters in Europe. Has every possible 
facility been supplied to“the young stu- 
dent of ancient literature at his com- 
mencement; or might not the difficulty 
of the ascent have been worn down to 
amore gentle declivity? Is any consi- 
derable portion of time, which might be 
usefully employed in gaining a radical 
knowledge of the language, and in ex- 
tending acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of its greatest ornaments, expended 
in acquiring a sort of mechanical dex- 
terity in Latin versification; a dexterity 
of little ornament, and of no practical 
value, in any of the uses of life? May 
not the ease of the preceptor have been 
consulted more than the interests of the 
scholar? Js not the abortion of time and 
labour to be attributed in part to the 
number of pupils consigned to the care 
of one principal superintendant, whose 
inspection can scarcely be more par- 
ticular, and must be, from the nature of 
the case, more unsatisfactory and fal- 
lacious than that of the field-officer on a 
review? 13 the business of the school 
prepared as well as repeated in classes; 
or are such arrangements made as shall 
oblige every pupil to prepare his work 
singly, and not in classes, which afford 
an easy refuge to indolence, while one 
of the class who possesses more talent 
or more industry than his cumpanions, 
becomes interpreter to the rest, and as 
his judgment alone is exercised, he onl 

is benetited by the labour? If such cus- 
toins exist, and if all or any of them are 
principal causes of the failure of the pre- 
vailing mode of education in its most 
important objects, or whatever else may 
have rendered it inefficacious in innu- 
merable instances, in which the blame 
cannot be thrown upon nature, he will 
not have employed his thoughts amiss, 
who shall apply them to the removal of 


such obstacles in the first stages of men- 
tal improvement, i 


Henrietta-street, 
Brunswick-square. 
ee 
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LETTERS DESCRIPTIVE Of CHELTENHAM 
and its vicinity.—No. IV. 


Cheltenbam, August 5, 1808. 


OU will probably not be displeased 

that my correspondence is likely to 

be diversified by descriptions somewhat 

ditterent from those that have lately em- 
ployed my pen. 

We returned from our excursion yes- 

terday, highly gratified with the inter. 


J. Moneret, 


. 


Letters from Cheltenham. 
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esting objects that we had sy 
The most prominent of these w 
ley Castle, and Hailes Abbey 
situated rather more t 
from » Cheltenham, 
scarcely two miles fu 
road. We left home at noon on the 
preceding day, and soon reached Prest. 
bury, a pleasant village at the distance 
of about a inile from Cheltenham, which 
place, in common with inany others in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, oc. 
casionally receives such company as cans 
not there be suitably accommodated, 
Immediately beyond this place is the 
hamlet of Southam, where the venerable 
mansion of T. B. Delabere, esq, is an 
Object of no inconsiderable attractign, 
Those who are versed in antiquarian lore, 
have fixed the date of its erection in the 
reign of Henry VIL. and have considered 
it to be one of the completest specimens 
of the domestic architecture of that 
period which the rage for modernizing has 
spared. It consists of two stories only, 
and the principal apartments appear to 
have undergone little change. Some 
curious painted bricks, bearing heraldic 
and enigmatical devices, a magnificent 
chimney-piece, and several fragments of 
stained glass, originally from Hailes Ab- 
bey, are preserved here. Many por- 
traits also of illustrious personages, as 
well as of various branches of the De 
labere family, form a part of the deco- 
rations of this interesting mansioi. 
Among these are two of Fward VI. 
upon pannel, probably by Holbein; ant 
another, that with some appearaice vl 
reason, is supposed to represent Jane 
Shore, the * merrye mistresse” of Edward 
IV. It is recorded of this extraordinary 
woman as unusual accomplishments, that 
she could read and write. She is there- 
fore with much propriety placed before 
a table contemplating a book. _ lier 
complexion is beautifully fair, and her 
hair a bright auburn. She Js attired in 
crimson satin, with slashed sleeves 
puffed with white; and round her neck a 
medallion bearing _ ey of ama, 
is suspended by a gold chain. 
Beyond Seieme, the road _—_ 
somewhat abruptly to ascend, ap re 
surrounding scenery merits attention, 
so much from its extent as Its — 
and variety. Verdant fields reach he 
most to the summit of — bill, ‘¢ y 
rotruding crags are finely reHe’’" - 
the sietiaety foliage of a neig obo 
grove. The adjacent vales are ivi 
thickly planted with fruit-trees, oF © 


° : am hees 
into irregular meadows, whose sows 


veyed, 
ere Lude. 
> the fir 
han seven miles 
aud the second 
rther on the same 
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re decorated with luxuriant time 
The prospect opens as we ad- 
vance, and the windings of the road, 
which passes over the steepest part ot 
the hill, are seen at intervals through the 
trees. ‘Lhe summit, which is called 
Cleeve Cloud, presents a lovely view of 
the vale of Gloucester, bounded by the 
mountains of Malvern and of Wales, 
and affords also to the lover of antiquil- 
ties, the remains of a Roman camp. 
From this eminence we descend to the 
town of Winchcombe, leaving ina se- 
questered nook immediately under the 
hill tothe right, a house of ancient ap-= 
pearance, called Postlip, near which is 
the source of a considerable brook, on 
whose banks several paper-mills are 
erected. This manufacture, wihuch is 
the only one carried on in the neigh. 
bourhood, produces a very inadequate 
supply of labour to the surrounding 
poor. 

Winchcomhe, according to the usual 
custom of the Anglo Saxons, is placed ina 
retired situation, surrounded by hills. 
The town is large, but apparently not 
very opulent, and wears a clieerless as- 
pect: of its once magnificent abbey bot 
avestige now remains, Tradition alone 
has preserved the knowledge of its site, 
which was a plot of ground immediately 
below the church-yard, and to this, to- 
gether with an adjoining house, the ap- 
pellation of the Abbey is still applied. 
In turning over the soil for agricultural 
and other purposes, many massy foun- 
dations have been removed, and inhu- 
merable human bones disturbed. Stone 
cotlins have also not unfrequently been 
found ; and indeed several of these are 
now to be seen in the gardens of the cot- 
tagers appropriated to menial uses. 

{n this abbey, which was founded by 
Aenwulph, king of Mercia,-in the year 
e00, the remains of monarchs, and of 
Many others of illustrious rank, were 
doubtless deposited. The archbishop 
of Canterbury, and twelve other prelates, 
assisted at its dedication, when the ge- 
nerous Kenwulph led to the altar the 
‘aptive king of Kent, and there, in the 
Presence of a splendid concourse of no- 
ality, released him without ransom. 

cuelm, the son and successor of the 
“under, fell an early victim to the am- 
dae mina of an unnatural 
‘. ca “ ioped by his destruction 
‘ith dlises the throne. The miracu- 
slibess tr ant of his body forms the 
iar & an amusing legend, but is too 

& t be repeated here. Kenelm, in 


rows a 
ber. 





consequence of this supernatural inter- 
position, was at length canonized; and 
the numerous pilgrimages that were 
made to his shrine, greatly augmented 
the revenues of the house, — 

This monastery was richly endowed ; 
and its abbot was one of thosewho had 
the privilege of a witre, and of a seat in 
the ILouse of Lords. The building is 
reported to have been exceedingly mag- 
nificent, but it was speedily demolished 
after the dissolution of religious houses. 
So prosperous however was its state 
previous to that period, that it is said te 
have been “ equal to a little university ;” 
indeed, students from thence weie revue 
larly maintained at Oxtord, where cer- 
tain apartments in Gloucester-hall, now 
Worcester College, were known by the 
name of Winchcombe Lodgings. ~ 

An abrupt turn to the rigiit at some 
distance below the church, teads directly 
to Sudeley Castle, which forms a pice 
turesque object from almost every puint 
in the vicinity of the town, ‘This editice 
was erected in a style of uncommon 
splendor, about the year 1442, by Ralph 
lord Boteler, a statesman of great power 
and influence in the court of Henry VI. 
The attachment of this vobleman to the 
house of Laucaster, exposed hin to the 
anunosity of the adherents to the rival 
house of York, when that party gained 
the ascendancy in the state. His princely 
mansion was then resigned into the 
hands of Edward IV. and remained 
vested in the crown until it was granted 
by Edward VI. to his uncle, lord Tho- 
mas Seymour. This castle, which from 
neglect was rapidly hastening to decay, 
its new possessor completely and mag- 
nificently repaired. He afterwards made 
it his principal residence ; and here Ka- 
therine Parr, the widow of the late king, 
to whom lord Seymour had recentiy 
been united in marriage, died and was 
buried. After having again twice re- 
verted to the crown, it was at length 
bestowed by queen Mary upon sir John 
Brvdges, who was afterwards further re 
warded with the title of baron Chandos 
of Sudeley. It continued in the pos- 
session of his descendants unul the vear 

1654, when it was carried by a female 
into another family, and is now the pro- 
perty of earl Rivers. 

During the unhappy contest between 
Charles I. and the parliament, Sudeley, 
which was held for the king, was twice 
besieged. Then 1 was that this mac- 
nificent edifice, in common with so many 
others, was reduced to a heap ol ro 
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Since that period a very small part of it 
enly has heen habitable; but from the 
strength and solidity of its original fabric, 
ts remains will probably long defy the 
«destructive hand of tine, and will exhibit 
fur centuries to come, 2 melancholy mo- 
nument of the architectural taste of the 
eva of its erection. 

The transient view which we had 
caught of Sudeley, as we approached 
Winchcombhe, excited our curiosity, and 
although the evening was advancing, we 
resolved to take a nearer survey of this 
mteresting pile. After crossing a brook 
at the extremity of the town, we followed 
» foot-path that brought us directly to 
the castle. Here the sombre foliage of 
the vencrable oak, or tiie spreading elm, 
apparently coeval with the prosperity of 
the place, is no longer to be seenz A 
few trees however of modern growth, 
form an agreeable relief to the heavy 
portal near which we entered the gar- 
den. From this spot we had at once a 
complete view of the ruin. The chapel 
was immediately before us, and to the 
night extended a long line of buildings in 
various stages of decay. The horizon, 
skirted with dark clouds, increased the 
gloom, which the sober tints of twilight 
threw over the massy towers and the tot- 
tering arches, while the deepening shades 
beautifully harmonized the rambling ivy 
with the Gothic tracery of which it seeimn- 
ed to form a part, as its fantastic 
branclies clothed the dilapidated win- 
dow, or entw.ned the shattered pin- 
nacle. 

The chapel is indeed a most beautiful 
object, and appears originally to have 
been a very complete specimen of ar- 
chitectural excellence. It is now roof- 
less and desolate, its decorations are 
entirely defaced, and its very walls seem 
to be upheld by the profusion of ivy with 
which they are covered, At the west 
end is a window, ornamented on each 
side with a beautiful canopied niche, and 
surmounted by a square turret. In a 
stuall side chapel, to whichsome endow. 
ment is annexed, divine service is still 
once a fortnight performed. 

Proceeding from the garden through 
the portal, which is surrounded with 
buttloments, and in very good preser- 
vation, we entered a sqirare cemirt, in 
which there appeared to be no object 
that claimed particular attention. — {ft 
merely seems to have contained the 
acconunodations necessary for the nue 
microus dumestics and retainers, which a 
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baronial residence of such Magnitude 
required, From hence we advance “7 
aiy inner court, which once enclosed the 
State apartments, and in which many 
splendid relics of former grandeur stj\ 
remain. Although now converted int 
a farm-yard, and its Orivinal extent With 
some ditiiculty explored, it may still be 
perceived that at each corner stood 4 
tower, and that one side was occupied 
by the great hall, whose magnificen: 
window, even in its present half dein. 
lished state, exhibits a model, that for 
lightness and elegance has perhaps sel. 
dom: been equalled, and probably never 
surpassed. The ox is now stalled and 
the horse fed, where the voice of wirt) 
was wontto be heard ; where the sons of 
power and the daughters of pleasure wer 
wont toassemble. Ifere the proud and 
aspiring Seymour planned schemes of 
aggrandizement that were fatally frus. 
trated, and here too the amiable but 
unfortunate Katherine, after escaping 
the caprice of a tyrant, whose tender 
regard involved almost certain destruc: 
tion, at length fell a victim to the ain- 
bition of him with whom she had fondly 
hoped to enjoy that happiness, which the 
possession of a crown had failed to 
confer, ae 
The square tower to the right of this 
court is still known by the naine of the 
water-tower, aud may be supposed once 
to have contained a reservoir for the 
general supply of the castle. Attached 
to the prison-tower is a considerable 
building, the gloomy apartments of 
which, from their size and strength, may 
very naturally be concluded to have 
formed a necessary appendage to the ar- 
bitrary system of feudal tyranny. The 
turret itself is traditionally reported t 
have had no entrance but from abcve. 
The unhappy victims must —_ 
have been lowered with cords into tis 
dreadful abode of darkness and — 
When an opening was some —_ a0 
burst into it, 2 human skeleton, geert 
that of its last sad inhabitant, 1s said © 
have been found. The watch-tower may 
still be ascended, although “om “ 
its steps are destroyed. It has _o 
appearance, and is of an octagon s ~ 
aud through the apertures at —— 
country may be reconnoitered 1 ever) 
direction. 
The views round Sudeley are, far the 
- ; j aud wiinterestine. 
mast part, conhinec al timber, 19 
The park, with its ornament ‘henet 
totally destroyed. On one side, wi 
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an eminence crowned with wood, affords 
ty the scenery a pleasing variety. Below 
this was planted the artillery that so suc- 
cesstully battered the castle walls, when 
the victorious arms of Massey spread 
trough the country terror and dismay. 





In Letter III. p. 20, col. 1, line 36, for 
ateration, read alternation. Col. 2, line 13, 
for extraneous, read cutaneous. 


— 
Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIRy 
MIE public is lately indebted for the 
‘| re-publication of Richard’s Itinerary 
of Great Britain to several learned 
writers: copies of this work were very 
much wanted. The commentary upon 
it must be a very acceptable part of the 
work, so far as it isjust; but in Iter 16, 
“the site of Moridunum is said by the 
writer to be doubtful, some thinking it to 
be at Eggardon, the hil of the Morini, 
with which the distance of nine miles 
would not disagree; whilst others, with 
more reason, prefer Sealon, the great 
port of the West; because the foss leads 
trom Tichester directly to it. Interme- 
dite stations have evidently been lost 
between this place and Exeter, as has 
also been the case between that place 
aid the Dart, the Tamer, the Fawy, 
and the Pall.” ; 
With many antiquaries it is an opinion 
of long standing, that Moridunum 1s Sea- 
to's but itis a very erroneous one. A 
comment to this purpose in this very 
well work, cannot be too soon pointed 
out. The public too, who have been so 
Hany years contemplating on this line 
vi stations, not luid down by Antoninus, 
WP Richard, will vladly be led out of ere 
ror through the medium of ‘your Ma- 
gazine, Z swig 
J must observe ther, that the distance 
a Moridunum from [sca Dunmoniorum 
sJifleen Roman miles, both in Richard 
and Antoninus; and this distance seems 
~ have been unaccountably overlooked 
7 neg agier-agt Both authors agreeing 
te. the rule in such cases is to cons 
nes ” they are both right as to dis- 
: agi mogy therefore enquire where 
teen sailes ay which will answer to /fif- 
on cod east of Exeter,  LHembury 
nh “ges weg ies near Ilo. 
em thiseree y fifteen Roman miles 
ca’ Den y; and the old road between 
vidwed ie and Moridunum, 
wal in the fort, ran by the way ot 
est Heath, in a straight line 


True Site of Moridunum, Kc. 539 


between them. This fort is situated on 
a point of hill land which overlooks the 
great eastern roads from Salisbury, Ll. 
chester, Shaftesbury, &e. to Exeter. 
The ancient toads trom IIchester and 
Ilminster ran by the last, and near the 
castle of Neroche to Otterford, and over 
the hill through the north of Up-Ottery 
to this very point; and from thence to 
Exeter. The promontory op which it is 
Situated, is calculated to secure the 
country: its works were truly Roman, 
and strong from nature. But lest ny 
readers should suppose that this station 
may be found in another situation, | 
must inform him that there is none be- 
sides to the east of Exeter which wilt 
answer to this distance. ‘The word Mor, 
from the Welsh, has been rendered Sea ; 
and hence Seaton, has been stated to 
be the place, though nearly tecenty-teo 
miles from Exeter, and without suthcient 
remains to claiun the name of a station. 
But according to Gale, Mur is the ge- 
neral reading. Let it however be Mor 
or Mur, Moridunum is not derived trom 
this language, nor is Seaéon a translation 
of this nahe. The letter MJ is often 
changed to 1; Muaridunum in Wales, 
now Cwr-Marthen, or Cer-Marden, has 
been changed by the Welsh to Crr- 
Vyrdhin: and Vor, Var, Bor, Bur, &c. 
have frequently in old names been ren- 
dered Border, trom the roots er, or, and 
ur, border. The Saxous translated Jur 
by Hem, which is also border, Dunuin 
they rendered berry; and hence flem- 
bury was the Saxon translation of Mort- 
dunum. I have seldom, Mr. Editor, 
attended to the measure of the line of 
road trum one place to another, or to 
the measuring fur the import of these 
words; but I shall just mention, that 
Seaton will not suit any distance in the 


_ Itinerary; on the contrary, Hembury 


Fort, by the way of Shaftesbury, over the 
hills by Neroche, will be found at the 
distance stated by them from Dorches- 
ter, as well as at the exact distance frown 
Exeier. So far, Mr. Editor, have we 
proved that Hembury fortis Moridunum , 
and so far are we further beholden tor 
truth, by comparing our old names with 


‘Saxon translations, hitherto generaiy 


neglected. But independeut of the-e 
particulars, we have sull @ more unpor- 
tant proof of this place being Mosidu- 
num.  Maridunum in Wales, is now 
called Caer-Marthen or Caer- Marden; 
and a manor of land under Heimtoury 
fort, and the land on which the tort 
stunds, are ab this present ume named 
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in old writings, Cor Piié Manor and 
Morden. ® 

Havine settled this P int so as to pre- 
clude ali dispute on the subject, T will 
now follow the Iter and Commentary. 
The site of Eveter is not doubted, 
The road from Honiion is said “ to be 
visibly pomcong to Exeter, as w aS 
from Exeter to Totnes.” + [ have already 
described the direct old road from Mo- 
ridunum to Exeter, which is not the coim- 
ynon road froin Lloniton; TU will not say 
at another might not be used trom 
tto Exeter. 
is said to be “ on the 


, 


‘Totness, with no very ancien 


hle remal » may have been the 
ice supp Lin the Comment: but 
have on the borde ol the \) rm, wn 
fole parish, near Ashburton, nel 
“mbury fort, with remains which Way 


Twnara ‘ the 1 mer; authors 
if t f al 7 fom Fo 7h) 
4 > 4 7 + ] 
| “ou mies BENT, abd Js stated to 
” , 
mais >the Fawy. But buwy ii plies 
gsuall s ta its diminutive end- 


ly piles, l shail pi ve, S Ca? 


/' = ‘ ° . 
Av, and this to Ab lt) VATIOUS Instances: 


and this further to [ or Up as at 


, 


ptoa. T might carry 


such changes much further, and bri: 


appropriate authorities; but these are 
enough for this letter. Uta was there. 
fore the Hi/i on the Fal or Stream, and 
noton the Ly 4 O} liitde Stream. 

Ccnia comes bLext in tl I € ¥, 
andiss lio be on the J and here 
ail ivC she Wh tien ut 
Ihatten i SUppos that this word 
means a AMouih, ora Stream. From An 

1 


or Ex, water, with ¢ prefixed, which is 


ee 





* Hist. Devon. voi. 2 


+ Here some confusion takes place, the 


road tiom Seaton to Exe not by way of 


Honiton; nor is Honiton in the road from 
Hembury Fort to Exeter. 


True Site of Places in Richard’s Iter. [July 


i 
ending of this last word relates to 
stream, or 15 term for land, If 
relate to the stream, i must be an 
vent, and the same as Ube in the 
wu, or | he; but thisstream can- 
tt Giy agty the eayective Cre a 
’ it ed a vy * to 
term /itide, which we tind in the 
It will therefore be the Vol, 
,or Lal, or the Stre : and Uba 
Lye ved from A, rmsiag ground or 
» pi mounced siu, as slbu Y is also 
written dubury. Au is also changed to 





supposed to imply enclosure, isd ” 
thre Gaelic term Can, Cen, Kon kK 
alake. Ju is said by General \ : 
to imply ijand, settlement, &c. (; , 
theretore, or the Lake Settlement, 

be on Ri hard’s Ceni Ss, Ol Lake > deni. - 
minated frum Its widely-exte; V4 iwa . 
and from the Kenwyn fa ny 

Trur >> and not nh the Fal or 
“ i gave not name to Prol 5s Ce 

nion, or Great Lake, . 

I have now corrected this ~ 
sixteenth Iter, which was, Mr. Ea , 
given according to our best . 
which I have proved erroneous. [| 
no more blame can be attached 
writer I have « mimented pon w . 
others; for he has followed our aut : 
ties: I must therefore thank |iiin | 
labourin giving us this new edit 
acain recommend this valuah! 

Ou} countryman to all loi rs of 

lory. Further, “as the ending ot a 

is the same as Rutubiew, or Rutupa, I 

will bey leave to speak of this last wor, 

of which so much has been written ' 
out giving any satisfaction. 

Canden derives Rutupic from Rhyi- j 
i ifith, a sandy ford: and in this am 
iwrees with him,  Batéely first savs, that tw 
our Rutupia was always named Ru } 


Portus by Orosius and Bede; and as 
there was a Rutubi Por 


supposes ours derived from it: but het 


he stops, and by not enquiring fi 

whence this last was derived, he hasex | - 
plained nothing by it. He next state pa 
that the name came from Ruiwhus, a tur 
tyrant who held a hill on the See; ; 

bat neither in this does he shew tf the 
whence this Rutubus had his name. H in 
then states, “that Thanet was ca. Wi 
by the Britons Inis Ruhin, or Ruilhi out 
Rio, in their language, he says, sguihes k 
“to roar,” which Camden under-tands Ke 
the | Orpusses OU the coust; but cis , 
applies it to the waves which break By 


the shore. “It (says he) we comp 


the word Rhuo with lywy » which Si¢- tie 
nifies ‘a shore,’ it gives a derivauon 
the name exactly suitable to the Gescri tu 
tion of Lucan, lib. vi.” 1 shall a ky 
he continues, “the opinion of an unpu’- 

lished author, namely, that the Ruf 

coast is so called from Rupes a ro 

from Rutini, a people of Gaul, now 


| } , * oh 
Joloune ;” which athuity of the Gace 
: . ae 
Rutint and our Ruputini, secms % be 
confirmed by Malletranc he, who says “ hog 


the Ruthini, a I} that part = os Y 
which lies between Calais and Dunkirs, 


_~ Ri hea ,0g0 
Our scamen CVEN NOW Call Meee * 
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» this, that the sea-coast of Kent was 
called Ratupie, aud the neighbourng 

abitants Rutupi, which Ruthen, they 
sav, means ** a rotten shore.” 

“Reeulbium, he derives from Rhag 
lefure, aud Gwylpha watching; or trom 
and Goleu. The frst compound 
“*the former watch-tower;” 


Khog 
ienders, 
we second, * the former light, Or light- 
bu se,” 

huchtorough has been said little of in 
epianation: but Sumner derives it from 
Hricye Dorsuun, which I shall prove in- 

Ne. 
ancient situation of this 
ven, [| must refer to the tistorians of 
ent. Rut, rot, or rod, asm Rutland 
aid other places, tmnples a read; which 
word may be uuderstood tur ships to lie 
lor travelling upon, I have ex- 
uned wl and up. Kuthen, means the 

ad land, 
Rutume was an haven, with two en- 
trasces or roads, and on each of these 
uweces a hills the haven having two 
ds, and a bill on each of these en- 


wanees: 


rut he 


in, OF 


and rut beg road, and up or 

wil, the plural word Rutupie or 
Rutune, became the name of these fill 
rads: and not originally the name of 
two cities, as MMmagimed by our authors, 
ly alley times, appears that these boils 
were built upon, and castles and other 

utauons were erected, which took 

des from their situauuns. Rutupiz 
beolga common name for the two ports 


o! this haven, it wall follow that their 
paicular names (as fertresses and 
wens took denominations from situ- 


is) were nearly the same; and that 
sr Ley were only varied by synonymes to 


Wsunguish them from each o.her; and 
Wiet, unght be added, would be to pot 
out their differing features. Accordingly, 
Rich in Kichborough, from Reic or 


Kak, implies areach or road; and Bo- 
rugh the same as Up, to wit, Hull, 
fut herein, Borough is a name which 
ies great bill; Richborough will 
Ucielore mean the Great Hill Road, 
li like manner, Reg or Ree in Regul- 
cum, or Reculver, from the same word 


s Ker, will amply a reach or road: Ulisa 

; vine of Up, and may mean Llil/, 

wy lastletter, ‘The root of tke svi- 

; Kimis Um or Am, and these are 

‘ vequendly rendered in old pames Tiam, 

“8 ‘uch is also border or point, Ver w 

ae ‘culver, 1s also border or pomt; and 

aE ‘ence Regulkium or Reculver, will 

birk. the Hillbroud Point ; and frum the 
“add witty Mae, No, 200, 
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purport of these words, it should seem, 
that the Inll at Reculrer was not of 
such magmitude as that at Rufulus, or 
Ruchborough; nur might Richborough 
be so much of a point of land as Ree 
culver. 

But Rutubis wasalso called by Tacitus 
Trutulum Battely 
poses, from the Trouts in the harbor, 
“where, (says he) to adopt the words of 
Alam de Lisle, the trout 
the salt-water, ws! iptased an ‘he sea 


Arcideacon sup- 


enverime 
> 


and 
L 1 have 
already shewn that ru¢ is road: and in 


various instances, Mr, Lhuyd shews that 
[is ovly a prefix, and is often omitted 
ia the beginning of words. But let us 
suppose that J’ means, as authors sup 
pose, inclosed, trut will then, approprie 
aicly enough, imply the inclosed road, as 
the island ot Thanet lay in its mouth, 
Ot the letter S, Dr. Harris, on Isaiah, 


says, “that itas sumeti nes of | 


assumes the name of satvnon 


tle sigs 
nitication or use, other than to facilitate 
the pronunciation of 
pot well yct 

houths 


some wh) cot id 
words out of toc 

and indeed the 
help, of ut.” Perhaps tms 7 nay have 
been considered by Tacitus as such anos 
ther ictter, 

Rutubis has been supposed to have 
been on an island, from the appearances 
of the lands around it; but I do not ree 
cognise this trom any name which [ have 
Ineé ntioned 
street, * 


than 


their 


without the use, 


Further, in the nane Cope 
nothing can be interred more 
the heal or hiil rocds; 
and Cvoper-street, wearly moa line with 
this last towards Rutupis, » cant a village 
on the border of the heud road: anitina 
these, there is HO INtIMation of an island 
on which this head stood, 


a village on 


The word rut being road or way; and 
ub or up, having been used for high, as 
well as Add, in the names of Tluces, a 
Rutupien robber, mentioned by Aus 
Sonlus, unphes, Leones Ive, a high ay robe 
ber; and not, as usually understood, a 
robber who had gamed his appel! 
from this town, Again, the Ron 
buried ther dead by the sides oi 
ways: and the same author, mentions g 
his uncle Contentus, umates, that be 


was buried on f hy Arg h-way bord r, at ad 
hot, as generany 


nity ol 


conceived, in the vici- 


this city. On the propriety of 


these Opmiions, I must leas e you, Mr. 
Editor, to judge. A. B. 
——- ee — -_-+- — —-- -—-a 


@ See Map of Kent, 


$Z 














For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the errparation ef the GENUINE 
BARANGERS, OF CURLED LAMB-SKIN 
in the CRIMM. 
ARAN is the word used in Russia 
to signify sheep, and any kind of 
sheep-skins are thence called Barangers ; 
but of those which are properly thus 
atyled, in other countries, we meet with 
two sorts, the genuine and the counter- 
feit. The former, which are held even in 
Russia in great estimation, and form a 
valuable article of trade, fetch a very 
high price; the latter, though they are 
dyed in the most skilful manner, and 
the imitation so excellently performed, 
as to render the difference scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, are however much inferior 
both in value and quality. 
Judges note, as distinctive marks, their 
colour, and the pertectness and neatness 
of the curl of the wool. These sheep ge- 


nerally constitute a considerable part of 


the inland trade of Russia, particularly 
in the government in Catherinosiav, and 
in the Crimm or government of Taurida, 

It is not at all extraordinary im these 
countries, to see them both m summer 
and winter, feeding in flocks of more 
than a thousand; and only when the 
winter is very severe, which seldom hap- 
peo or when the weather is particu- 
arly tempestuous, they are driven ito 
inclosures called koshari. They are 
shorn once during the spring, but the 


wool of the she ep in the goverument of 


Catherinoslav, is neither so fine nor so 
suft as of those in Taurida, the causes 


of which perhaps are, that the climate of 


the lust-mentioned government is the 
mildest, and that the sheep lamb during 
the winter, when the coldness of the 
season is of great consequence to the 
young and tender wool. 

The Calmucks and Tartars are pe- 
culiarly skilful in rendering the wool 
bushy and curled ; their mode of pro- 
ceeding being nearly follows: As 
soon as the lamb is yeaned, it ts sowed 
up ina piece of coarse linen, wetted once 
every day with warm water, and aiter 
that gently rubbed in various directions 
with the palm of the hand; this being 
continued for about four weeks, at the 
end of that period the fleece is inspected, 


als 


and if not completely curled, the ope- 
ration is repeated. In Ukraine, the 
lambs are cut out of the sheep, and 
treated in the very same manner, 


The grey skins are more valuable than 
any other, so that at Rechetilofska, 


Curled Lamb-skins.—Peat Moss. 
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little city where the best are to be found 
each grey bLaranger, though only a § . 
inches im length, is worth three or four 

rubles. The barangers of the Crimm are 
so fincly curled, that it is hardly pos 185 
to lay hold of the curls with the f) 
Lambs cut out of the she ep ata cert 
period, have skins covered with 
short wool, but particularly smooth, 
as glossy as satin, of which the black 
pre ‘terred. 

The Polish colonies in the 
Selinigsnaky, under the governs 
Irkutzk, keep a great number of a Mop- 
gol breed, not bigger than our comy 
sheep, but with very bushy tails, am 
which there are plenty of lambs, w 
wool is ine and curled, and their s! 
are generally sold to the Chinese at a 
much higher rate than those of the 
lambs of the Calmucks and Buchares 
‘The Poles likewise sow up new-yeancid 
lambs in a piece of strong linen, wett 
them with warm water, and leavin: 
them in this condition ftom two to fo 
weeks with their mothers, until the wo 
is sufficiently curled ; and when this de 
gree of perfection is attained, the lambs 
are immediately killed. 


; 


county 


! 


There are two kinds of sheep in th 
Crimm and government of Cather- 


‘ 


nosiav ; the one was brought from R 
sia, and does not succeed well, and is 
only kept for the flesh, yet the same 
breed produces in the Ukraine very g 
wool, and yrows to a greater swe: ¢! 
other comes from Moldavia and Wa'- 
lachia; their tails are long and broad 
and often so heavy that sinall wheeled 
carriages must be fastened under them, 
in order to give the fatter shee 
some ease in moving about. Here 
these sheep are called Woloskiza Owz, 
and in the Crimm, Tschontagh : their va- 
tive country is Caramania, and therefore 
they were formerly named Pr obaton!s 
Caramania. 


= 


—__—_—— 
For the Monthly Maga: ine. 
ORSERVATIONS On DR. RENNIE'S ESSAYS 
on the NATURAL MISTURY and OR! 
of PEAT MOSS. 
FTER a very spirited jntroduct, 
L in which the author points out the | 
various and contra dictory accounts it 
this subje ct, and the va at fap sy at 
it to the united « mpire, h 
hypothesis, is object ts, 


e we his own 
» To ascer 
1988 


tain the materials of which all poo " 
This is the subject of ve 


And with much 10- 
renusry 
i ‘ 


is formed. 
two first essays. 
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ie nuty and success, he shews, that the 


yned ferests of Europe have laid the 
rane es mn of the greatest part of the 
wes in that quarter of the globe, On 

s foundation nature bul! ds her work. 
A endless succession of ar juatic pli ants 
rushing up with rapidity over the surface 
these ruined forests, has furnished 
the materials of which ull peat-inoss is 

mposed. 

Sy that the substance is entirely com. 
sed either of ligneous or aquatic 
ats, or of both. Of this there can be 
doubt, after perusing these essays. 
{y order to establish this point, a learned 
and curious account is given of the an. 
cent forests of the north of Europe, in 
lerto shew that they were abundant, 

eid the reasons of this; and to point out 
the means by which they were destroyed, 
and by whom. From this account it is 
caly established, that these ruined 
rests furnished waterials for the for- 
tion of peat-emoss. ‘The leaves and 
and bark and roots of 
wees, being all blended together in a 
morass, became a soil fit for the growth of 
variety of aquatic plants. By 
ans, this morass being tilled up entre ly 
wii tus accumu:ation an ve getuble mi it- 
been consolidated. into peat- 


' 


' 


SACD, and twigs 


this 


But as that substance differs in its 
emical from these recent 
vevetables, of which it is composed, the 
raxtohectotthe Rev. doctor 1s to shew ; 
lhe changes which these materials 
have undergone in the lapse ot 

ges. With this view he gives an initer- 
esting chemical discussion on the dil- 
changes which both animal and 


quauties 


vegetable matter undergo in diferent 
nedicnes, From this view of the sub- 
fect it appears, that the same materials 


vegetable mould when 
esposed to the atmosphere, are con. 
‘erted into moss when immersed in 
ter, especially if that water be stag- 
at, and possessed of an antiseptic 
aity, and placed in a low and nearly 
wable temperature. On account of 
se peculiar circumstances, these ve- 
tables do not undergo the putrid fer- 
ventation : Of Coursey they contain the 
Higiial elementary principles of which 
~— were composed, 

The carbon and hydrogen, the phos- 
Piorus and tannin, the gallic and other 
‘egetable acids, the metallic, and other 
perucles of this vegetable matter, being 
“ Ceposited in these circumstances, 
‘leh the materials of all peat-imoss, 


euch furnish 


© 


Observations on Dr. Rennie’s Essayson Peat Moss. 589 


As a proof of this, these materials or 
clementary principles, may still be de- 
tected in that substance. If so, peat- 
moss is nearly Shomogtuco us to coal, and 
other bituminous matter. The author's 
object is therefore to shew: IL. That 
there is an obvious alliance between 
peat-moss and all the varieties of bi- 
tumen, whether liquid, solid, or aerie 
form. With this view, a vast variety 
of facts are stated to shew that similar, 
traces of vegetable matter, such as the 
trunks, branches, fruits, and leaves, 
of trees, and sometimes of aquauc 
plants, are detected coal and jet, 
as in peat-muss. When all these 
facts are carefully collated together, 
little doubt can remain as to the vege- 
table orwin of all these substances; 
more especially when it is added, that 
peat-moss, which is obviously and alto- 
gether composed of vegetable matter, 
nay, by compression im combination 
with certain chemical be coun. 
verted into a sul that cannot be 
distinguished cither by its colour, cone 
sistency, : 

There 


agetts, 


fatice 


om coal, 

reasons to 
conclude that coal, at one period of ite 
furmation, has becu im a sott and pulpy 
State, like peat-moss. 


or qualit es, fi 


are besides many 


It Sid, ¢ omapre ssion 
alone would consolidate it; and ali coal, 
wherever it has been discovered, hag 
certainly been subjected to compression, 

Above all, as these substances all 
yield, on chemical analysis, nearly the 
same elementary principles, and in the 
same order, and sometimes im the same 
proportion, and as they are sometimes 
found in alternate layers, one above or 
below the other, there can be litle 
doubt that they are nearly homogeneous, 
aud all of vegetable origin. 

But naptha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 
and all the varieties of liquid bitumens, 
may be extracted from cach of these 
substances, by distillauon. If there- 
fore the latter be of vegetable origin, 
there can be little doubt that the former 
may all be traced to the same source, 
And there is the strongest probability, 
that as all the solid bitumens aré formed 
uf the elementary principles ot vegetable 
matter, so all the liquid bitumens are 
evolved from them by a process similar 
to distillation on a large scale, in the 
yast laboratory of nature. 

But if all these substances bear so 
near an alliance to each other, it may be 
expected that they will all be possessed of 
similar qualities. ‘The Rev, doctor thee. 
fore proceeds; LV. To puint out the quali- 
tcs 
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ties of peat-moss which distinguish it from 
mould, or any mass of vegetable matter. 
(1.) Inflammability is one of these qua- 
lities. ‘This may be accounted for even 
on the hypothesis that it is of vegetable 
origin. ‘The vast proportion of simple 
and compound inflammabies, found im 
that substance, all formed of the ele- 
mentary principles of vegetable matter, 
are sulheient to account for this quality. 
(2.) ‘That peatemoss is antiseptic, and 
retards the putea! fermentation ¢€ ither of 
vegetable or animal matter, momers- 
ed in it, is another quality which dis- 
tinguishes that substance. ‘The vege- 
table acids, the gums and resins, and 
the bituminous matter formed by the 
combination of all these elementary 
principles, may account for this quality. 
(3.) The jet-biack colour of some moss 
distinguishes it from mould. The for- 
mer will dye wool, wood, and ivory, 
black; the latter will not. This is ow- 
ing to the combination of the vegetable 
and mineral acids in the moss with 
iron, (4.) The tenacity of peat forms a 
distinguishing quality of that substance, 
It is nota loose, friable, porous substance, 
when died, like mould, or anyother mass 
of vegetable matter, Lut a tenacious, 
Impervious, insoluble substance. ‘The 
bitumen it contains, and the insoluble 
compounds formed by the tannin and 
jron in the moss, are the chief causes of 
this distinguishing quality. (5.) The 
acidity of peat is owing to the vegetable 
and mineral acids, which are detected 
in ux, and (6.) The sterility of that sub- 
stance as a soi, may also be accounted 
for. Itis impo-s:ble here to detail the 
accurate and ingenious account which 
the doctrr gives of this quality, and the 
cayses of it,so as to do justice to his ex- 
cellent essay on the subject. I there. 
fore refer to that essay, as not only 


a novel, but by far the most ac- 
curate, ingenious, and satisfactory, 


view of the subject I have ever read, 
Every proprietor of peat-moss in the 
three kingdoms, ought to be in posses. 
pion of it. 

[ rather think it better to state that, 
in conformity with the general hypo- 
thesis he adopts as to the orgin of 
peat-imoss, he clearly shews thatall these 
distinguishing qualities belong to coal, 
jet, and ail the varieties of bitu- 
‘minous matter. All are inflamma- 
ble, antiseptic, of a similar colour and 
consistency; all contain an acidity and 
all are equally sterile as peat-moss, So 
that the alliance between all these sub- 
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ous, and their 


FeTE » , U . 
vegetable origin less doubrful, on this 


account, 

I cannot avoid a few remarks on the 
last essay of the ingenious doc tor, I: is 
hike the rest, a most masterly product) . 
His object 8, V. Toclassify the dit r - 
kinds ot pcat-moss. Of al! subjects in “a 
tural history this has been least attended 
to, and therefore least understood A 
other authors on this subject have class: 
peat-mosses according to their ev jou 
sistency, or the plants of which 'th 
were composed. We were never satisir4 
with this mode, and the learned doc: 
has detected the defects of it to cu 
plete satisfaction, His classification 
new, and equally correct aid importan: 
Correct, for it is founded on chen 
principles which cannot be controverted 
important, for he has shewn in the most 
satistactory manner, that each of thes 
kinds requires different treatment to con 
vert it tuto a soil, manure, fuel, or other 
economical purposes, 

[ rejoice to see a suite of practical 
essays announced by the same aut! 
If they are in as luminous a style, a 
display equal talents, they must bea 
acquisition to the interests of agriculture, 

With eagerness 1 look for the pul 
cation of them, and with much pleasu: 
shall embrace the earliest opportunity of 
pointing out the subject and out ines of 
them, Canpibvus. 


1 


Conie 


4 
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STATE Of the WEATHER cach MuNTe 
in 1809. 
REQUENTLYsnow,eit! 
to 6th. high SE. wind and smart 
frost. On the 6:h snow lay about four 
inches deep; but that day a thaw set 
which soon dissolved the snow, Thoug 
cold, the weather contmued open ! 
the 15th, but often gloomy, with 
rain and sleet, (particularly hear) 
the 10th.) On the 13th, a most mt 
frost set in, which continued exact) 4 
fortnight; wind variable, often ¢ 
barometer moving gradually ; little sa. 
on the ground till the 21st, when it t 
to the depth of three inches. On! 
96th we bad another fall of snow, wil 
a high east wind, by which it drifted to a 
considerable depth in some parts of Ue 
country; m this neighbourhood sev 
eight inches at amedium. On the 27%, 
wind shitting to SW. a most rapid thas 


January 1st 


att 
at ULE 


took place, which dissolved the «! 
mass of snow in little more than twenty 
fou: 








> 
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éorhours. 27thto 3ist showery, wind 
tion hetacen SW. and EB. and ba- 
meter very low; Sist waeclear, ‘lie 
cold of this monta oxcce ded that of any 
uber since the beginning’ of the century. 

kebruery. Conrmued heavy rain dur- 
ng the first three days, wind shifting 
fom W.to BB. next three days, snow 
re or less, but not lying above two or 
twee inches deep. Tth and 8th, dry 

st. On the Oth we had a fall of 
, with high SE. wind, wich lasted 
til mid-day, lying then about tour inches 
deep; thaw commenced that alternoon, 
ind wud eas erly since the 3d, shifted 
10th to 14th, at times, a good 
wind variable, 14th to 
Joh, mostly scasonable and ayreeal.Je 
cough weather, often windy, amd at 
noes sight showers, but not such as to 
prevent the ground from drying; wind 
westerly; barometer, oll the 20th, om 
several very low ; but aiter that getty 
vp, and keeping steady. 

Mores tstte 7th. Hoar frost in the 
morniigs, days often ckear, sometimes 
cloudy and hazy, nearly calm. 7th to 
ith, mild weather; rather cloudy, except 
te Oh, which was clear and warm; 
wud westerly. Lith to D5ch, coldish; 
sll clouds; liicke wind, rather east; 15th 

1%h, mild weather, cloudy, at times 
ear; wind westerly, 19th to 21st, cl ar 
aid coldish; litthe wind, 21st to 24th, 

ing clouds, threatening rain; wind =W, 
duh to Sist, gloomy and cold, with 
trequent showers of rain, sleet, and hail ; 
wid veering between east and north, 
Rurometer til the 21st uniformly high 
ood remarkably steady, 21st to 26th ut 
cil considerably; but since the 26th 
gradually rose agai. During the greater 
porto! this mouth we had dry weather, 
‘ourable for agricultural labour; vege- 
ton also made sensible progress, 

April. First tour days clear and frosty, 
tomes shghi hail showers; wind NE. 
barometer 5th to 8th, rather 
Coudy, but tolerably mild and ayree- 
the; wind westerly: barometer falling, 
thio 1th, at tmes clear, but often 
mewers of sleet and cold rain; wind 
‘whable; barometer low. A gale from 
te NE. on the 16th, accompained with 
tet and snow, was followed by four 
“> of very cold frosty weather, 1 
eral Clear, now and then showers of 

¥; wind northerly, ist to 23d, 

‘rather abated, wind getting easterly ; 
‘romecter using, 24th was clear, serene, 
“Gagrecable, Next three days we had 


"“ 


west. 
i of ram, 


Visihy, 
’ 
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almost constant though not heavy rain; 
wind easterly ; barometer falling. 28th 
and 20th were fair, but still cold; wind 
NE. On the 30th, wind shifting to west, 
air turned sensibly milder, This pro- 
bably the coldest April since 1799; ve- 
getauion appeared quite at a stand, and 
the night-trosts proved injurious to the 
young wheat, 

May 1st to 6th, rather clear, windy 
and coldish, sometimes showers of hal 
and rain; wind NW. barometer rising, 
6th to 10th, cloudy and windy, getting 
gradually warmer, wind W. and SW. 
barometer keeping up. 10ch to 16th, 
clear warm sun shine ; wind rather cast- 
erly, often calm; barometer drooping. 
19th to 25th, cloudy, with slizht showers, 
sometimes clear air, agreeably warm; 
25th 
to 28th, almost constant rain: barometer 
falling; wind FE. In the evening of the 
28th there was a very sudden change of 
temperature from heat to cold, the 
thermometer tailing twenty degrees m 
tour or five hours; last thre e days 1e- 
markably cold tor the season; the 
cumstance of 


wind variable; barometer rising. 


Cire 
lying mm the telds 
round Edinburgh to the de pth of twa 
meches so late as the Sist of May, ts 
hardiy remembered to have happened 
betore by any person living, Theyreate 
part of this month was warm and agree- 


snow 


able, buc the last three days were like 
the middle of winter. 

June. On the 1st we hada storm ot 
wiki and ram trom ENE. weather ex- 
ceedingly cold, 2d to 18th, windy and 
coldish, with frequent showers ; 
variable, rather westerly; barometer 
keeping down, 1th tu 2tth, clear 
warm sunshine; wind westerly; bare- 
meter, rising and keeping up. 24th to 
30th, at times ciear, often cloudy, ai 
petting cook r; wind easte my, barometer 
rather dechining. 

July. First io days agreeable enough, 
rather cloudy. Sd to 7th very cold, 
gloomy and misty, with a good deal ot 
rain; wind BE. and NE. barometer rising. 
Sth to 10th, clear at tomes, misty air stil 
sharp and easterly, 11th to 16th, some- 
times ¢ lear, Mi geuernl cloudy and w indy, 
with some slight showers; wind westerly ; 


wine 


barometer rising. 17th and 10th very 
sharp; wind northerly, 19th to 22d, 
cioudy, close, warns weather; wind 


rather westeriy 5 barometer ke« ping Up. 
22d to 27th, at times clear, oiten cloudy 
and misty; raion the 23d; thuuder-storm 
with heavy rain on the 26th; wind eas- 

berly 5 
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terly ; barometer steady, rather declin- best; other kinds of grain, as to 


Ing. 28th to Sist, pleasant enough, 
rather cloudy and showery; wiod vari- 
able; barometer low. July, upon the 
whole, a cold suunmer-month; easterly and 
northerly winds prevailing, and harvest 
promising to be later than usual. 

August 1st to 19th, we had a great 
deal of heavy rain, often accompamed 
with thunder-storms, and now and then 
with thick mists; wind variable, rather 
mnclining to south, often calm. 19th to 
Sist, at times warm sunshine, 
cloudy and hazy; one smart shower al. 
rast every day, and usually in the after- 
noon, but no continued rain; during this 
latter period also, the rain that fell was 
exceeded by the evaporation; wind SW. 
sumetines brisk; barometer uniformly 
low the whole month, and its motions 
gradual; temperature also pretty uni- 
form, rather agreeable than warm, and 
somewhat below the usual mean of Au- 
gust. ‘This perhaps the wetiest month 
we have bad for some years. Harvest 
only commenced about the 25th, and 
even in this neighbourhood had not 
become general at the end of the 
month. 

September. First two days nearly fair. 
Sd to 9th, very misty end close, often 
thin rain, heavy on the Sth; wind east- 
erly; barometer descending slowly, 9th 
to 17th, often clear, at tines cloudy with 
showers ; wind varying rather westerly ; 
barometer steady, hardly rising. <A 
beavy rain on the 18th, was followed by 
windy and showery weather till the 23d; 
wind shitung to opposite points; baro- 
meter keeping down, 25d to 30th, 
mosily clear and sharp, with the excep- 
thon of some heavy rain on the morn gs 
of the 27th and Soth; wind veering be- 
tween SW. and N. barometer ranging 
low, aud fieciuating. ‘Vill about the au- 
tummal equinox, temperature continued 
uniform, rather agrecavle than warm ; 
but after that it turned a good deal 
colder, the wights particularly, ‘The 
bulk of the liarvest work in the low part 
of the country was accomplished in 
the course of this month, but ander ra- 
ther unfavourable circumstances, the 
weather being unsettied, not two days 
Ww succession quite fair. The change to 
cold in the later part of the mouth was 
serviceable in giving a check to improper 
vegetation; wheat, which had suffered 
both by the spring frosts, and latterly by 
sprouting or second growth, the effect 
of too much moisture, is reckoned the 
wWoisit crop this seusop; aud oats the 


oiten 


State of the Weather each Month in 18009, 


(July I, 


produce 

hold an iterme ciate rank, , 
October, Fist three days ratherc! uy 
and close; wind westerly. On the 4t 

we had continued rain > wind shiftine . 

east. 4ih to Oth, mostly cloudy, 

times sunshine, air Ze tting co ler yt 


i 
casier'y. Oth to 15th, rather clear an: 
cold, hoar frost ia the mort ings : wy 


SE. 


15th to 2ist, at times clear, 
flving clouds, with some lighe 


Olle 
SHOWErs, 
air mild; wind SW. 24st to 3 1st, mostiy 
ck ar, screue, and agre exble ; wind SW. 
oie Cam: barometer, which du ng 
the whore of the two preceding mont, 
ranged almost uniformly below the m ; 
dium, has this month always ke pt al 
it. October proved a very tavoural 
month for the country, as we had very 
little ram or high winds, and a s 
frost only one or two INOTHINGS, $0 that 
the later crops were harvested ia ex. 
cellent order. 

November, First three days mostly 
clear, with slight frost. 3d to 6th, a good 
deal of rain tell, with high wind from 
NE. 7th to 1ith, mostly cloudy, but 
nearly fair; air mild; wind W. 11th 
and 14th, cloudy and misty, with tha 
ran; wind easterly. 14th to 19th, dry 
frosty weather, (snow in some paris ol 
the country;) wind northerly, 19th to 
30th, very unsettled, at times clear and 
frosty, but often windy and showery; 
wind variable. Till the middle of this 
month, barometer kept rather high and 
steady, but after that it fluctuated. 

December. 1st to 7th, changeable 
weather, mornings generally clear, with 
hoar trost, suceeeded by windy ani 
rainy days; wind WSW, 7th to 17 
stormy winds, mostly from the west, ac- 
companied with snow and sleet, thoug 
seldom heavy; barometer remarkably 
On the 18th, wind shitting to N 
barometer rose very suddenly ; and | 
the 26th, though we had at times sg! 
showers, weather continued mostiy fs 
some days clear and frosty; wind wes 
erly. 26th was gloomy, with continued 
rain and sleet. @7th clear and frosty; 
last four days mostly soft open weather, 
at times windy and showery; wind SW. 
barometer falling. December, upon tet 
whole, a tempestuous month ; but as yet 
we have not had much severe fr pet, amt 
little snow ow the ground at a time. ne 
gales of the 1ith and 15th, did a gr 
deal of damage at sea; that of the 15th 
being noted by a lower barometer thn 
has been observed here for some years. 


Edinburgh, Jan, 1810, a 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

vaL of @ WINTER TOUR through 

eral of the MIDLAND COUNTIES of 

ryol AND, I erformed in 1810. 

\VING been prevented last sum- 
H mer from making my annaal 
nur, with the exception of a short ex- 
carsion into Norfolk, and having a fort- 

cht to spare in the beginning of Fe- 
~ugry, alter a Visit mace to some frends 
a leeds, I resolved, at that dreary sea- 
to ride up to London, having first 
sade a little circuit tm the neighbour 

, byway of experiment. ‘The chi f 

wntage attending such an expedi- 


' 


, consists in the waut of opportuni= 

s for contemplating manners, occast- 
ed by the absence of travelling com- 
s: the incleme acy ot the weather 

can be easily obviated by precaution, or 
wstained by hardiness; and as to the* 
apect of the country, if 1s nO very dith- 
it stretch of the ppagmation to s ipply 

we to the denuded trecs. 

ln the Immediate 


vicinity of Leeds, 

tere are lew pl wes worthy of ohserva- 
won, Kirkstall Abbey stands very us 
yon the banks of the river Aire; 


the waters of winch, collected into @ 
mer, just Opposite to the ram, form an 


ade when again falling to 


artihcial case 

rchaunel. The ground swells behind 
We runs and is richly clothed in wood, 
Let this spot be visite 
ing, when the moon-beam gist 
when the broken pil- 
touched with a 


Tae 1, 
; and when the silence 1s only 


€rusiuny water: 
und long aisies are 
vale helt 


ken by the soft sighs among the trees, 


thesott dashing of the fall. 


Kirkstall Abbey was amouasterv ofthe 
Ustercian order, founded A.D. 1147." 


8 value im the kit r§ bO ks is 829 


%. Id. 


arse enough, turms the drop-scene ot 
é theatre in Leed 


A represe ntation of tie ruin, 


Time's gradu 
fas Mouidered into beauty ma 


ly a tower 


, 
Which, when it frowned with all its battle- 
ment 
ments, 
Was only terrible: and many a fane 
uv a = . -, ¢ . 
munastic, which, when deck’d with ali its 
Spires, 
“ve but to fecd some pamper’d abbot’s 
pide, 


th’ unletter’d vulgar. 


npe Newsom, lately the seat of 
Wy Levi un but now be come the pro- 
ty of the marquis of Hertford, lies 
Mca 





It was built by Henry de Lacy, and de” 


©:ated to the Virgin. 
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about four mies from Leeds, a little to 
the right of the Ferrybndge road. It is 
an old building, with a noble park, 
richly wooded, and well stocked with 
deer, But the chvef attraction is a large 
picture-gallery, contammg some fine 
paintings by the best masters. I took 
bo notes at the time of seeing it, but 
well remember a St John preaching in the 
Wilderness; the Death of a Wild Boar; 
and a few good Sea-peces: the names 
of the masters have escaped me, 
Hlaliway to Harrowgate, and close to 
the roadeside, is Harewood-house, the 
princely seat of the nobleman who gives 
avameto it. In the grounds, nature 
and art have vied with each other. The 
many inequalities of Inll and dale, have 
aiforded much capability of improve- 
ment; and the tasteful variety of wood 
iwater, shews that ample justice has 
been done to them. ‘The house ts full 
mirrors, satin beds, silver 
tables, and rich furniture of all sorts: 
but O, there 1s not a single 
} ung, except a few family portraits. 


j UNLCISe 
lias ! 
SuAMC . 


Lhey who wish to save themselves the 
trouble of reading ‘Tooke’s Pantheon, 
wi find the whol history pated ia 
fresco on a stair-case ceiling. * 
It may not be improper to say a few 
words concerning that M mit pelle r, the 
sweet town of Leeds itself. It is con- 
wially enve lope d in a thick smoke, 
winch contains immense quantities of 
soot and dust, sent up from the different 
manufactories. Lluis body is too deuse 
to ascend tn the air; and afier having 
heen carried a little way by the heat, it 
tally down in pleutiful showers on the in. 
The conse quence ts, that 
every body looks dirty. f put on two 
clean shirts’every day, and spent half my 
time im washing my bands; but “the 
damned spot would ne'er be out.” 
There was no church here but one un. 
til atter theereign of Charlies I. and it 
wus besieged in the civil wars, There 
are now four churches, each having a 
sacrament in the month, and all of them 
on different Sundays, 


' 
habitants. 


utary churches and chapels in 
the town and ne iwhbourhood, are come 
av suitand service to the old 





At a little distance from the house, the 
ruins of a castle, built in the time of Ed- 
ward [. and demolished by Cromwell, ime 
pend over the road. The chapei is modest 


and elegant. It contain’ a monument to sie 

W. Gascoigne, who committed Henry Prince 

of Wales, for a contempt of his authority. 
church, 


All the clergy of , 





~ 

, 

- 

’ : , 
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church, by assisting at the communion 
every Christmas and Easter-day. ‘These, 
added to clergymen who may be visitors, 
clad in surplices, and all othciating at 
once, render the scene in the highest 
degree solemn and mnpressive, ‘The 
communicants, on these occasions, 
amounting to seven or eight hundred, 
kneel in different parts of a large chapel 
which surrounds the altar; che mimsters 
earry round to them, asim coileves, the 
sacramental bread and wine, the large 
ergan playing the 100th psalm. 

‘There are in Leeds a number of pub- 
lic charities, well managed and liberally 
supported: an infirmary, a tever-house, 
and Jarge Sunday-school establishments. 
The iehabitants will contribute largely 
to every scheme which promises to be 
useful; but they have no idea of the 
ornamental. in the middle of the square 
in which the iatirmary stands, and which 
ovght to be decorated with trees, fuun- 
tains, and gravel-walks, the space con- 
tains long rows of posts, with webs of 
bive cloth stretched on the tenter-hooks. 
Owing to the same solidity of under- 
standing and absence of taste, no public 
ainusements ever succeed in Leeds: at 
least none merely pleasurable. ‘There 
wre assemblies attended like a London 
church on a Sunday afternoon; concerts 
at which Orpheus, for lack of men and 
women, might attempt to move the stone 
walls; and plays, where the comedians 
grin, but cannot smile, over a “ beggarly 
account of empty boxes.” 

But let any Dr, Mac-Stirabout from 
the university of St. Andrew's, arrive in 
Leeds with a course of lectures on na- 
tural philosophy, and his harvest is made 
m a fortnight. I went to the theatre 
one evening, by the way, and heard the 
hero of the piece call his charmer, his 
“dear hkeartiess girl;’ while one actor 
talked of his honnor, aud another of his 
“ appiness.” lt was iunpossible to find 
fault with this transposition; as it is but 
reasonable and fair, that if the / is taken 
away from one word to which it belongs, 
it should be restored in another quarter 
where it is superfluous, One of the best 
stories of the misplacing of this letter, 
has been related concerning a_ pious 
cockney, who being desirous to commu. 
nicate, went into a circulating library at 
Brighton, and asked the bookseller it he 
had a “Companion to the Haltar.” 
«No, Sir,” said the summer adventurer 
of Leadenhall-street, ‘we have got the 
Newgate Calendar; but the Companion 

to the AJalter has not yet come down,” 
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There is a large public library in Leeds 
having a handsome external a a 
and a good stock of books; 
liberal establishment os the NeWsroom 
which is open to any stranger of yeiteel 
appea ance, 

Leeds contains a presbyte rian meet. 
ing-house, where Dr. Priestly former 


PpCarauce, 
but tise Ost 


- » ¥ 
held forth: but af T were to recount 9! 
the sects who have here cut out differs, , 


paths to the same place, I shouid be 
obliged to get Mr. Evans's Sketch, and 
copy his title-page, The cloth of Leeds 
is unrivalled. It is an hou’s waik pound 
the cloth-halls. As soon as a bell pines 
early in the morning, on the two market. 
days, multitudes walk in without any 
disorder or noise. Each seller of clo: 
knows his own place; and laying his 
goods ona table, stands opposite to them, 
as a shopinan behind a counter. The 
pieces lie long-ways close to one ano. 
ther; and the factors and buyers walk 
along the lanes, examining ditierent ar- 
ticles. Leaning over to the clotiner, 
they demand the price in a whisper 

and the whole ts transacted in a moment, 
Sometiines, in one hour, twenty thousand 
pounds worth of cloth are bought and 
sold in this manner. ‘The woollen cloths 
of Leeds are exported, after being taken 
to Hull by the water-carriage of the 
Aire and Calder, which fall into the 
liumber at Ferrybridge. [nu Gou’s Ma- 
nufactory, the whole process of making 
woollen cloths may be seen, from the 
shearing of the sheep to the packing up 
of the finished cloth, ‘The greater part 
of this process is of course carried on by 
machinery: but the cloth 
market in the halls, is made by cottagers 
in their houses. The different parts of 
the manufacture employ the wivie 
family; and as the cluldren are thos at 
once kept to industry, and subjected to 
the eye of their parents, the wovilen 
manutacture, as thus carried on, is more 
favourable to morals than the cotwa 
business; which is almost wholly con- 
ducted in factories. The Yorkshue 
coals are carried from Leeds and Wake- 
field to York, from whence the Ouse 
forwards them to the Humber. [hey 
bave this advantage over the Newcaste 
cuals, that being borne on the river, (ey 
are exempt from the duty of fou hil- 
lings per chaldron, to which sea-com ': 
subject. 

Hlarrowgate, eighteen miles to 
north of Leeds, is too well known for (ie 
eflicacy of its minera! waters, (0 detain 
us in describing it. Jt consists SS 


ives 
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tle villages, Low and High Harrowgate, 
chiefly supported by the company who 
resort from all parts of the United King- 
doms, either for health, pleasure, or 
gambling. It possesses two advantages 
over many other places of fashionable 
smmec resort. The first is that ot 
ricwity to many interesting objects, and 
much ‘picturesque scenery: among the 
brner of which may be reckoned Hare- 
wood House, and Ripon Minster; 
od amongst the latter, the wild con- 
jysion of Branham rocks; the tasteful 
improvement of nature in Plumpton 
pardens; the town and river at Knares- 
borough; and the grounds of Hack Fall 
and Studleigh, The next advantage at- 
tending this assemblage of gaiety, is the 
variety of company which it draws to- 
gether, The sea is the same in all parts 
of the coast: and as every body goes to 
the place nearest his own home, almost 
all sea-bathing quarters are little better 
than county-meetings, A Stranger is 
looked upon with curiosity, and almost 
with suspicion, until he is just going 
away: and he who wishes to contem- 
plate human nature at large, sces only the 
manners of alittle province. But Har- 
rowgate being, like Bath and Buxton, 
unique, you have here a delightful med- 
ley of Scotch, English, and Irish: the 
London cockney, the Oxford . pedant, 
the petit-inaitre, and the Yorkshire tox- 
hunter. Character is here found in the 
most luxuriant variety ; and the collision 
of these different individuals, ail redaced 
tan equality, and all throwing off re- 
serve, is whimsically grotesque. 

In High Llarrowgate there are three 
excellent inns, or boarding-houses : 
the Granby, the Dragon, and the 
(ween's Head; respectively known, 
from the character of their guests, by 
the names of the House of Lords, the 
Hloase of Commons, and the Manches- 
ter Warehouses Those who have much 
cashtospare, and a fine retinue of horses 
wd servants, may drive to the first; 

se who choose to play may ride to 
te second ; while all whe look for plain 

‘elyent society, and comfortable 

ip accommodation, may direct the 
cach to set them down, with their 
potmanteaus, at the afuresaid Man- 
Chester Warehouse, The company at 
ese houses vive bails to eachother, once 
“ery week im the season. There is a 

culating library at Harrowgate—woulii 
Harrowvate bea watering-place without 
“achapel, where the minister hives on 

‘criptions from the visitors; who also 

fveve the parish by being sconced for 
°THLY Mae. No, 200, 
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all the briefs: and a methodist meeting- t 

house, where the godly few pray for the had Mi 
visitors of that aband@ned village, given ot oe 
up to the vanities Of a wicked world. itt 
One of these devotees cheated me im This 
the matter of a horse though. rhe : 
chabybeate-well stands in Higher Mare \% ie 
rowgate: Lower Harrowyate 1s the 7 

* nurgutory.”* [ spen k literally of in . 

valids: and indeed it is net surprising : al 


that men of pleasure should lave an in- 
stinctive dislike to it, from its viermty to ; 
that sulphureous pool which continually 





sends torth its nauseous exhalations, 
There isa good inn here however, cailed 
the Crown, of which one detached apart. 
ment 18 denominated the Infirmary, or 
lazar-house ; being the Lemnos to which 
every unhappy Pinloctetes is removed, 
whose cadavarous leg, anointed with the 
oil of olibanuin, renders hin aufit for the 
society of those who suffer from less of- 
fensive wounds, 

At the distance of a few miles from 
Harrowgate lie Plumpton gardens, a 
pleasure-ground belongmy to lord Hare- 
wood. Their beauty consists in a wide 
sheet of water, surrounded by wild crags, 
which are hnely overhung with wood, 
In this artificial lake there are several 
islands. The waters seem to wind 
round bold projecting rocks; and seine- 
times talling back, form a beautiful bay: 
in the wood above there are pleesant 
umbrageous walks. In proceedimg from 
Plumpton to Knaresborough, by the 
river, a noble scene appears about a mile 
below the town, where a high and bold 
crag forms the prominent o! rect. The 
picturesque will at its base, the sloping 





and finely-wooded banks, the winding : 
river, and the bold town and castle o1 rT 
Knaresborough at a distance, form, to- oo ie, 
yether with the 1% k, as delightful a pice 4 - 
ture as the eye of taste Can desire tu t 
contemplate. Ly eure 
Knaresborough is a very pictu- | % , 
resque town as iC is seen from the most q a. 
favourable point of view, the bridg: 
Ir contains as many rareo-shews as i t 
vention could well devise tor unbar- ‘ 
thening the idle fulks fiom Llarrowgate . 
of their money. Here is St. Robert's \ 
chapel, the former residence of a her- _ 
mit; a small apartment hewn out of the Mink 


rock, with a mosaic pavement, and the 
figure of a warnor. Fortinontague, a 
house likewise excavated froin the rock, 


- 
having four reoins abowe each other, } 





* The lower weil of Harrowgate contains 


mn 
a 

sea-sait, purging salt, and sulphur: and the “ty 
waters are esteemed an excelient alterative, : 
purgative, and anthelminthick medicine. ee 
aA and | 
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and a garden and mock battery at the 
top: the drippmgewell, which is in sum- 
mer a cool aud pleasant spot; but when 
} saw it in the middle of January, hung 
round with a feinge of icicles, which 
shot a sparry lustre:—a museum of pe- 
trified wigs and bird’s nests: an old cas- 
tle: a woolly-headed boy; and many 
Oiler means of raising the wind. 

Kuaresborough sends two meinbers to 
parliament: it is nearly encompassed by 
the river Nid, and has-a thriving manu- 
facture of linens. 

I rode in a cold winter evening from 
Knaresborough to Ripon, a distance of 
twelve miles. Ripon is a handsome 
towa, with good houses, a spacious mar- 
ket-place, aud cheap inns.* It sends 
two meinbers to pariiament. It is the 
seat of arural deanery; and its Minster is 
truly majestic. It was oviginally founded 
during the Saxon heptarchy: uuder- 
neath it is St. Wilfied’s needle, a narrow 
passage, through which females, who had 
departed from .chasity, were formerly 
supposed unable to pass. There are 
mauy traces of the ancient monastery 
fouaded by Wilfred. A few miles to the 
east of Ripou stands Newby-hall, con- 
taining a fine collection of busts and an- 
tiques. 

(Te be continued, ) 
O_O 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS and SPECULAIIONS by a 

FREXCUMAN, on the ADVANTAGEUWS 

SITUATION Of EGYPT, dS @ STAPLE or 

crstce for the trape of all xa- 

TIO\S; with a BRIEF ENUMERATION 

of the PRINCIPAL CoMMoDITIES that 

poss through Ecyrt on their way to 

EUROPE, 

TY is more frorsy its geographical 
| situation than trom the fertility 
of its soi!, and the variety of its produc- 
tions, that Egypt will and must un. 
doubtedly be an extensive sharer in the 
commerce of all civilized nations. 
Placed between the Mediterranean and 
ted Seas, on the frontiers of Asia and 
Africa, and equally convenient for 
Europe and Asia, this country was cer- 
tainly destined to become the point of 
contact for every nation of the globe, the 
centre of union, and the grand staple of 
all trade. ‘The fleets of all maritime 
powers shall enter its ports; and its 





* ‘Lhe obelisk in the market-place is sur- 
mounted by a bugle-horn, the arms of the 
town. A horn is sounded every night at 
mine o'clock. 


[July 1, 


markets shall be filled with every article 
of trade, drugs and cominodities of every 
kind, and the fruits of the industry of 
many nations. Here shali Caffres and 
Algerines, Chinese and Persians, Abyssi. 
mans and Hindoos, Banyans* and Jews 
Greeks aod Armenians, Christians a 
Musulmen, be seen to mcet together. Here 
shall the jarring discords, the impoliticand 
rash zeal of religious rancour, together 
with national preyudice, receive its death. 
blow, at the side of Europeans and 
Americans. And hence it is thar 
those sparks shall arise, whieh are to 
light a torch of commou reason, which 
shall spread its blaze over the coasts 
and inmost parts of Africa, the islanas of 
the great Indian ocean, and every corner 
of the extensive continent of Asia, 

For a short period there appeared 
some probability that the army Compo- 
sed of philosopbers and heroes, which 
had so fortunately handed in Egypi, 
might succeed in breaking its navional 
fetters; and would, without difficulty, 
disperse the phantoms of superstitiun 
by which it was haunted, and enliven its 
drooping energy. There was indeed 
room to hope, that a people oppressed 
by a handful of foreigners, would with 
Jey receive their deliverers, and support, 
to the utmost of their power, every} im- 
provement im the state which might Le 
proposed, 

No real good can however be effect- 
ed, until those obstacles are removed 
which selfishness has created ; the expul- 
sion of the Mamelukes, at the commence- 
mentof the business, excited litte iter 
est among the Egyptians; for the pea- 
sant beheld in the French nothing but 
new tyrants, and the citizen trembled for 
his property; the Musulinan conceived 
it an humiliation to obey whom he tour. 





* A cast of the Hindoos, acting as brokers 
and agents in the India trade, and serving 
in the double capacity of bosk-keepers and 
interpreters. There are very few Europeans 
so conversant in the Bengalec tougue as to oe 
able to do without them, on which account 
a considerable portion of the Indian trace 
is carried on through their medium. 

t Itis not to be forgotten, that the writer 
of this article is a Frenchman, who boasts of 
the happiness and customs everywhere to °° 
introduced by men, whose conquests have 
hitherto been only marked with misery 4% 
desolation ; he does not reflect, that the hap- 
piness of man consists in the pursuit of bis 
own pleasures and inclinations, and that is 
will never enjoy what he cagaot comp 
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perly despised; the Egyptians® could not 
think on the degree 
él: themselves degraded, except with 
ii; while the Arabs, naturally op- 
{al who did not either approve 

w of their depredations, But 
thous the French have given up this valu- 
dic position, yet their expedition taught 
ven how easily they might establish 
themsel es there, in spite of the united 
elorts of Turks, Arabs, and Mamelukes, 
say, even in spite of the malicious envy 

‘the Enclish, if the rest of Europe 
vould only give their concurrence to 
web au undertaking, and promote the dé= 
sgn of colonising, by degrees, a coun- 
try whose present inhabitants are so sunk 
wm spperstition, and so blind to their own 
advantage, A time will certainly arrive 
when it will be evident to every civilized 
sation, that much utility would spring 
fom the total extermination of a race 
f beings that disgrace the land in which 
they live, and whose whole force is only 
fected against its interests and its 
tatives: both humanity and_ policy 
demand that new settlers of enlightened 
understanding should mix with the pre- 
ent population of Egypt, that its har. 
tours might be opened, and a free pas- 
tage granted to every nation for the sup- 
port and display of industry, 

But it may be said in opposition, that 
there is one nation that will not consent 
wa participation of trade—a nation 
that seeks to annihilate the industry and 
prosperity of every other; that claims 
lot her own ships the exclusive right of 
havigation; that arrogates to herself the 
wie sale of the eastern and westera 
produce, and the supreme dominion of 
the immense ocean. Let Egypt con- 
tinue buried in barbarism ; let the har- 
‘ours of Alexandria, like its channels, 
ve choaked with sand, and let the fertile 
wil of Egypt remain an uncultivared 
cesert; the passage round the Cape will 
aways be open, and the honest English- 
ven will take charge of the navigation of 
the world; yet sooner or later, universal 
*.\ overcome individual interest. ‘The 
route to India by the Red Sea is so short, 
Nuttle exposed to danger, the period of 








* All classes were awed by the discipline 
# the French, and the activity of their 
chiefs; all kind of robberies were punished 
with rigor; the taxes were reasonable, and 
ened with the greatest justice; and what- 
‘er was held sacred, met with reverence 
aA respect, 


to which they. 


the voyage so limited, the ports to be 
touched at for the sake of water, repairs, 
&c. so conveniently situated, the mon- 
soons 80 constant and regular, that 
undoubtedly this passage will one day 
be preferred to every other. And what 
advantages does not Egypt possess in 
whatever respects victualling or refresh- 
inv, abounding as it does with every 
thing that the crew or passengers of a 
ship may stand in need of alter a long 
voyage! What still vreater benefits might 
not they expect it to afford, thus situa-? 
ted in the centre of many nations, were 
it formed into a general staple aud 
universal mart. 

To promote the connection of both 
seas to a greater degree, to save some 
expense in the transportation of comimd- 
dities, and to avoid the influence of 
the prejudices of the Arabs, and the 
dangerous passage of Boyas (the mouth 
cf the Nile,) the channel of Alexandria 
might be rendered navigable at every 
season, and another cut from the Nile to 
pass through Egypt. Besides, a harbour 
ought to be formed in the lake of 
Menzala, which would make the com- 
munication between the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea particularly easy; the 
banks of the channels would, however, 
require to be peopled, aud also detended 
against the chance of their being tilled up 
again with saad, 

Some travellers have represented 
the diiference of the respective level 
of these seas as a very dangerous cir- 
cumstance, calculating it at about twenty- 
five feet. But they did not consi- 
der, thatif the level of the Mediterranean 
were lower than that of the ocean, there 
would be a fall at the straits of Gib- 
raltar the more rapid iw proportion to the 
low site of the level of the former; and 
the ocean would pour its waters into the 
Ny diterranean as the Black Sea does 
through the Bosphorus and Tellespont 
into the Archipelago: a double current is 
actually observed in the Straus, the one 
holding its course along the coast of 
Airica, the other along that o/ Furope.® 

But both these currents are of suck 
equal strength, as scarcely to be percep- 
tible; so that the one does not bring in 
much more water than the other carries 
out; and therefore the. level of the 
Ocean and Mediterranean Sea, must be 











*® The real course of these currents in the 
straits is too well known to need to be 
mentioned here.<— Tran: /aicr, 
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about the same height : without doubt, an 
opening of about forty feet wile would 
be suflicient to reduce any remaining 
inequality, and indeed turn it in favor 
of the Mediterranean. In summer the 
level of the water being much more 
considerable than during winter, and 
the rivers which discharge into that sea 
much less, its level ought then to be 
remarkably low, and rise again on the 
return of the latter season; a difference 
of this kind bas wot yet however been 
observed, either in its harbours or on its 
shores. Ii ; 

clude, that the level of the Mediterra- 
nean is the very same as that of the 
it there be any dillerence 
in respect to the Red Sea, it may be 
accounted for by the strong flow of the 
tides which is remarkable there; while 
on the contrary, in the Mediterranean, 
it is so witling as to escape notice: 
vet supposing such a disproportion 
between the levels of these two seas 
actually to exist, no European engineer 
would consider a circumstance a matter 
of dithculty, which a couple of sluices 
ov locks cou'd easily obviate. All far- 
ther apprehension concerning this chan- 
nel is ridiculous; for such a channel has 
already been, and its remains are still to 
be traced in the sanas of the desert. 
Sesostris, that virtuous and macnuaninous 
savereizn, whose wild amiution of con. 
the world deserves to be pare 


e we thay re isonably COlle 


Ocean; and 


dened in consideration of the 1anumer- 
able benetts which he bestowed upon 
his subjects, was the first who formed 
the idea of uniting the waters of the 
Nile to these of the Red Sea. Necho 
was the second king of Eyvpt who 
attempted that yunetion; but the death 
of 100. 000 werkmen could not fail to 


protract that monarch’s prosecution of 


his sche! 
derably *. vanced, was, it Consequence, 
abandonca; though afterwards renewed 
under Darius, the sow of Hystaspes, 
This channel was almost finished at the 
time that the unfounded dread that all 
Lower Egypt would be mundated by the 
Red Sen, becoming prevalent, occcasi- 
oned it to be entiveiv given up; and it 
was reserved to Ptolomy Vhiladelphus, 
better instructed thansall his predeces- 
sors, to finish the great undertaking, 
to extend the trade of Egypt beyond 
its former lnmits, and raise it to the 
highest degree of prosperity. This chan- 
nel commenced at the Pelusiac arm 
or branch near Bubastis, a few miles 


ie, and the work, when consi- 
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to the north of Bilbeysais, and ended a: 
Arsinoe, our present Suez, 
to Instorians, its width was 100 ells 
and its depth so great as to render 
passable for the largest Ships of that 
time. 

On account of the sand, they were 
obliged to allow it nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles in length. With such 
channel, there is no doubt but that the 
skill at present applied to naval objects. 
might without dithculty convert the | 
of Menzala into a harbour Capable ot 
receiving vessels of the greatest burden, 
to deepen the mouth of it, and render it 
as well navigable as give it a communica 
tion with he channels of Salatrich, which 
ought to begin near Cairo, 


aa 


All the country between the lake of 


Menzala and the Red Sea, is fat and 
low, and the chief diiticulty would seem. 
ingly be prevented ly fixing the sand, 
which the inundations of the Nile, 
and cultivation, are alone able to eflect, 

The shortening of the passage is evident, 
with respect tomerchandize bound toany 
part of the coast of the Mediterrancan ; 
and though this advantage does not seew 
so strikingly in favor of the harbours ov 
the coast of the Atlantic Ocean, or of the 
Baltic, yet time will be saved by clu- 
sing the roate by the orginal mart 
through Fyypt. Departing from the 
Straits, ypu will at least arrive considerably 
sooner in Egypt than at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and the navigation of the 
Mediterranean is beyond comparison less 
dangerous than that of the southern parts 
of the Ocean. Who does not know that 
the first name bestowed by the Porta. 
guese on the Cape was the Tempestuous 
Promontory, or the Cape of Storms. 
Assisted by the monsoons, you will 
arrive much sooner from Suez, at ay 
harbour of Hlindostan, than if you had 
set out from the Cape; and of course the 
saine expedition will attend the home- 
ward passage. It is true, that wicspe- 
rienced seamen have exaggerated te 
dangers of the Red Sea, 
that it is narrow, full of banks, avd 
lined all along its coasts with rocks; 
but without considering this sea as 
rarely subject to severe storms, the 
constant winds always allow the naviga- 
tor to keep the middle of the chav 
nel, and atlord a speedy voyage trem 
one end of it to the other. Besides, 
there are several excellent harbours on 
its coasts, in which ships may at all umes 


be sheltered; and a better knowledge at 
ier 
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her entrances is only wanted to render 
em useful in almost every case of 
pecessit¥. 

During six months, the winds jn that 
va blow mvariably to the north or 
vorth-north-west; and during the other 
sx months, as unchangeably to the south 
r south-south-east 
Bevond the straits of Babelmandel, 
the winds for the first halt of the year 
never shift from the south or south-west, 
nr in the last half from the north 
or north-east, so that the whole pas- 
sge may be performed sailing betore 


ty 


the wind. Moreover, the harbour of 


Mocha 1s most conveniently situated to 
answer the purpose of a port to refresh 
or to wait the most favorable period 
jor prosecuting the voyage, 

| do not purpose to enumerate all 
the advantages which would arise both 
to Europe and India, from the establish- 
ment of any people in Egypt except the 
Mamelukes, Turks, and Arabs, since 
they must be evident to every person not 
Minded by selfishness and prejudice. 
] shall therefore conclude with a short 
account of the various articles ef com. 
merce which pass through Egypt, pre- 
vious to their arrival in Europe. 

Coffte. Arabia, beyond dispute, fur- 
nishes the best: thirty Turkish ships 
bing annually from Gedda to Suez ; 
out 30,000 hags, the average value 
being about SOd, each, or 900,000/. 

the whole. This coffee is des- 
wed for the supply of Egypt, Svria, 
Constantinople, and all European Tur- 
sey. A considerable quantity of it is 
ikewise consumed in Bagdad and Mosul, 
being brought by sea to Bassora, and 
thence dispersed over the above-menti- 
oned places, and all the inner parts of 
Asa Minor. Marseilles received from 
\exandria a quantity valued at from 
1W,000/, to 150,000/. every year, 

(To be continued. ) 


a EE 
lothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 
|‘ reply to your querist, on the sub- 
ject of the gloss on drawings in In- 
van ink, I have to inform him, that too 
uch gum in the composition of the ink 
tuployed in the drawings in question, is 
"e cause of the offensive gloss; and 
“ich must arise in different degrees 
m what is called Indian Ink, accord- 
“¢to the caprice, carelessness, or izno- 
“ice, of the inanufacturer, who isto be 
wind, L believe, much oftener in Eng- 
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land thanin India, The evil is, I fear, 
irremediable, in drawmes made with 
such ik, without the risk of detacing 
their surfaces. But it may be avonled, 
by the artist Composing his own mk, 
which may be done by an umon of iworyg 
or lamp black, with a small p orton of 
Prussian blue or indigo, fora blue black; 
and the same blacks united with raw or 
burnt umber, bister, Vandyke, or any 
other brown instead of the blue, for a 
brown black. These should be bound 
together by mixing them m weak gum 
water (or perhaps malt-wort would an- 
swer the purpose better), having first 
levigated them very fine in common 
waterona marble stab. W hic n dried to 
the consistence of a paste, the glutmous 
matter should be then (aud not ull theny 
well mixed with them; the proper 
strength of which may be readily known 
by afew experiments, and that will be 
found sufficiently stroug whieh binds the 
composition enough to prevent rubbing 
off by the touch, Indian ink drawings 
should be handled as little as possible; 
for the slightest rabbing produces a cere 
tain degree of gloss, and frequent repes 
titions of it make the gloss more apparent 
and decided. IL hope these hints may 
prove useful to your correspondent. 


May 22, 1810. i. M. 
<1 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


FEMI inquiry your correspondent, 

| Mr. James Jennings, makes (ia 
your valuable miscellany for last 
month) relative to the term “ Canards 
tigrés,” would have been much facilitated 
had he mentioned the part of the world 
in which such a species of duck 1s stated 
to be found. 

I have searched the “ Dictionnaire 
raisonné universel d’ His/oire naturel, par 
M. Valmont-Bomarce,” but without suce 
cess. I should conceive that “ Canard 
tigre” may be rendered “ Tiger-striped 
duck ;” if so, probably the “ Anas Jama- 
icensis,” or “ Jamaica shoveler,” 1s the 
species intended, This bird ts described 
as follows, in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopx- 
dia, (vol. 12, parti.) article “ Anas.” 
“ Lengih, sixteeninches; the bill broad, 
bluish, orange at the sides; legs orange; 
backebrown; sprinkled with yellowish 
sagittated dots, and tal cuneated. Itis 
a native of Jamaica, where it first ap- 
pears in October or November, and 
retires northward in March.” 

I an led to this conclusion, from the 

adjective 
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adjective “ tigré,” being defined in the 
Dictionnaire Royal, “ moucheté comme 
un tigre;” spotted like a tiger. This 
definitiun appears to me to correspond 
with the expressive description, “ sprink- 
led with yellowish sagittated dots,” as the 
spots ui the ferocious animal may be 
termed “ sugiéiate,” trom their ending 
acutely. Tie colour also, * yellowish,” 
strengthens the analogy. 

Warrington, T. Ak. GLazesrook. 
May 24, 1810. 

a 
For the Monthiu Magazine. 
LYCAUM OF ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE.—No. XXX. 
THEOCRITUS. 
HE anxiety of the ancient gramma- 
rians to raise ditiiculties where there 

was ho rum fur any, is in nO Case more 
conspicuous than im the biography of 
Theocritus, ‘The age in which he lived, 
and the place of his birth, are stated in 
the most confused and contradictory 
Mauner; when, in truth, nothing can be 
clearer than the short account which the 
poet himselt has transmitted. By his 
own, and other credible authorities,* 
we may sately consider him asa native of 
Sicily, As to the age in which he flou. 
rished, it seems indisputably to be as- 
certained by two idylliuins that remain ; 
one addressed to Hicro king of Syracuse ; 
the other to Ptolemy Philadelphus the 
Egyptian monarch, Tliero began his 
reign, according to Casaubon,t in the 
second year of the 126th Olymp. or 
about 275 years B.C.; and Ptolemy, in 
the 4th year of the 123d Olymp. Though 
the exploits of Liero are recorded greatly 
to his advantage by Polybius, in the first 
book of his History; though he had many 
virtues, had frequently signalized his 
courage and couduct, and distinguished 
himseit by several achievements im war, 





® Virgil invokes the Sicilian Muses, be- 
¢ause Thevcritus, whom he professecily imi- 
tates, was of that country: Sicilides Musa, 
peule mojora canamus, ecl. iv, 1. He is 
called a Sicilian poet by the emperor Julian, 
in one of his epistles. Manilius, (lid. ii. 
40,) speaks of him as Sicido tellure ereatus. 
Thet he was born at Syracuse, Virgil seems 
to mitimate when he says, Prima Syracosio 
dignata est ludere versu. evi. vi. 1. But the 
following epigram, written by himself, is 
decisive on this point: 
Adnoc o Xice” sym bs Gzoxperce of Tre yeala, 

Eig a0 Tay WorAay iar Lupaxcoiwy. 
Y ios TIealayseao, Weeitestng TE Pidsyng, 

Macuy d otviiny amet epednurapay, 


+ Cas. in Poly). 127, 
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yet he seems, at least in the early part of 
his reign, to have expressed iio ereat 
affection for learning, or meu of letters, 
This is supposed to have given occasion 
to the 16th Idyll. inscribed with the 
name of Hiero; where the poet asserts 
the dignity of his prolession, compiains 
that it met with ne:ther favour no; pro- 
tection ; and, m a delicate and artiul 
manner, touches upon some of the vir. 
tues of this prince, and insiauates what 
an illustrious figure he would lave made 
in poetry, lad he been as noble a pati 
as he was an argument, for the Muses 

Theocritus had been the scholar of 
Philetas, an elegiac poet of the island 
ot Cos, and of Asclepiades or Sicelidas, 
a native of Samos, both of whom are 
mentioned by him in terms of respect in 
the 7th Idyll, The little patronage or 
encouragement which he experienced 
from Hiero, his own sovereign, induced 
him to leave Syracuse, for tie more 
brilliant and friendly soil of Alexandria, 
where Ptolemy Philadelphus then reign. 
ed—the splendid promoter of science, 
and rewarder of genius. If we are to 


“— 


judge of the success of this removal from 


his works, and they are the only certain 
guide we have, we may collect trom the 
17th Idyll. that he, like every other 
stranger of merit, partook of the royal 
bounty of Ptolemy. He celebrates his 
heneficent patron, and in the 15th, the 
mother and wife of Ptolemy, in strains 
which soar above the pastoral Muse, 
and prove that be was capable of 
greater exertions. 

Rejecting as we do the fictions of the 
Grammarians, who, mistaking Theocritus 
of Chios, a rhetorician, for Theocritus 
of Syracuse, give to the poet many of 
the incidents that might possibly occur 
in the life of the philosopher; we should 
only have to add, that he was the friend 
of Aratus, to whom he addresses his 6th 
Idyll. whose loves he describes 1m the 
7th, and from whom he has borrowed 
the pithy beginning of the 17th. Tut 
it may be proper to rescue him from the 
imputation of having suffered a violent 
and ignominious death, From a distich 
in the Ibis of Ovid,* it has wniormy 
heen asserted by all the biographers ot 
Theocritus, that it was he to who the 
allusion of Ovid applies. Kennet,t 
however, has. judiciously observed, that 
either Ovid himself was mistaken, oF 


that the commentators have again col 
founded 





' q . 
* Utque Syracosio praestricta tauce posts, 
Sic anime laqueo sit via clausa tua 
+ Lite of Theoc, 145. 
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funded the poet with Theocritus of 
Chios, who was executed by order of 
jing Antigonus. He had been guilty of 
wme act of treason against that mo- 
yarch, but was promised a pardon, pro- 
vded he would wait upon the king to 
plicit it. Antigonus is known in his- 
wry to have had but one eye. When, 
-yerefore, the friends of the rhetorician 
were earnest in persaading him to has- 
ten tO court for that purpose, assuring 
him that he would be saved the moment 
be appeared before the king’s eyes, he 
exclauned, “ Nay then, I am a dead 
mao, if that be the only condition of my 
This unseasonable raillery 
having reached the king’s ears, was con- 
sidered by him as an aggravation of the 
former offence, and the unlucky rhe- 
torician was put to death.* It does not 
appear that this incident can at all ap- 
ply to Theocritus the poet, He himself 
ems to have heen apprehensive of be- 
ing confounded with ‘his name-sake of 
Chios; and the epigram we have men- 
toned above, was probably written on 
purpose to manifest the distinction. Of 
the subsequent events of his life, or the 
‘me or place in which he died, we 
Anow nothing, 

The remains of Theocritus consist of 
thuty idylliums, and about twenty epi- 
yams. Besides these, he is supposed to 
have written many other detached 
poems, such as hymns, heroicks, 
ges, elegies, and iambicks. His 
hme now entirely rests upon his pas- 
wrals; though it may be doubted if the 
tame can, with propriety, be given to a// 
, The grammarians have 


a ” 
pa don. 


his idylliums, 
topied the word Idyllinm (from Esdn, a 
secies of poetry,) to all those smaller 
Smpositions, which from the variety of 
: : subjects, could not he cle arly de- 
ined.f Thus the Sylee of Statius, had 
ney been written in Gree k, would have 
*ech called Fidy and EsdvAnae; even the 
‘Oman poets made use of the term; Au- 


“ulus styling one of his books of poems 
*¥arious subjects, Ldyllia. This an- 
Cent tie] . 


Ne was meant to cxpress the va- 
hety of their nature, and were such as 
, vid now be calle d, Poems on several! 

asions.t Fawkes, on the other 
, after stating from Lleinsius, that 
enally there were different titles or 


ha 
ad 


See Kennet ubi supra, who refers to 
‘it. Sympos, 1.2. and Macrob. Saturn. 
© Se Bo 

t lieins. in Theoc. 

+ Kennet in Vit. Theoc. 
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inscriptions prefixed to the poems of 
Theocritus, such as En Bovxodsxa to his 
bucolicks, of which the grammarians 
made E:sPyA\ia Boumoksxa, thinks that 
EidvAva is a Corruption from Erika, 
which signifies poems or verses,® EmvaAhta, 
indeed, seems very naturally to flow froma 
the word Em the plural of Enoc, Care 
men.+ ‘This, however, can on'y be mate 
ter of conjecture. It is to be observed, 
that Theocritus generally wrote in the 
modern Doric, sometimes in the Tonic, 
The Doric dialect was of two sorts, the 
old and the new. The one was harsh 
and rough, the other infinitely more 
smooth and harmonious, It has been 
sometimes supposed, that it was priti- 
cipally to the uncommon sweetness ot 
the Doric, which Theocritus generally 
used, that he is indebted for the repu- 
tation he enjoys; but it will be found 
that, exclusive of this advantage, he has 
ample claims that will secure to him hts 
rural crown, beyond the reach of any 
other competitor. He is the original in 
this species of poetry. Virgil, his great 
rival, has few passages in his eclogues, 
but what are borrowed from the Sicilian 
bard. Ie not merely imitates, but fre- 
qin ntly translates several lines together, 
and as frequently with diminished effect. 
[t is pe rhaps not with the strictest jus 
tice that Theocritus has been considered 
merely as a pastoral poet. Many of 
his smalier compositions have merit of 
various kinds, and discover great facility 
In some he displays great 
solidity of reasoning; in others, # strain 
of courtly politeness, which admirably 
fitted him fur the splendid palace ot 
Prolemy. The observation of Quinthan, 
Musam illam (‘Theoeriti) rusticam et 
pustoralem, non forum modo verum clam 
urbem reformidare,t was evidently le- 
velled ata few pastorals, which undoubt- 
cdly cannot be defended fromthe charge 
ance and rusticity bordering on 
vulvaritv. Inthe lithe poem of Cupid 
ied from the 40ch 
all the vigour 


of venus, 


ofnnge.,s which 


ode of Anacreon, he ha 
' 





and delheacy of the Teian bard. In the 
lylas\) and the Coml of Pollux and 

* Life of Theoc, prefixed to Fawkes’ 
edi ) 

+ The word occurs three times in Aristo. 
t mes 3 see his R v.075. Acharnenseg, 
V 59% Tar i Pax, v 551, he has 
STrurAtay F ioe um Eu / 5 

J Inst. Orat. Lid. 9. ¢. 2 

§ idy ’ 

yo idyll 13 and 22, 
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Amycus, he is more clear and pathetic 
than Apollonius, who has the same sub- 
jects. Others have the ease and familiar 
dialogue which reign in the Odyssey ; 
while some critics have discovered i 
the Hercules Lion-Slayer* all the ma- 
jesty of the Iliad. The panegyric on 
Prolemy, has always been considered a 
model in that species of writing. In de- 
licacy of address, in the soothing and 
gracetul expression of his respect and at- 
tachment, he is net inferior to Callima- 
chus. In the noble bymn in praise of 
Castor and Pollux, it is perhaps no ex- 
travayance of criticism to say, that, in 
boldness of thought and splendour of 
diction, he scarcely yields to Pindar or 
dlomer.t 
But, after all, it is as a pastoral poet 
that Theocritus is known to the gene- 
rality of readers, and in this light only 
we are now to consider him.} His pas- 
torals, undoubtedly, form the foundation 
of that high estimation in which he is 
held as a poet. Upon these rest his 
claims to immortality, as the great mas- 
ter, and probably miventor, of his art. 
Few of the imilatorum servien pecus, 
have yet approached him in excellence. 
[t is.as true in poetry as in painting, that 
origuals generally, uf not always, excel 
their copies, a truth unquestionably €\- 
emplitied ia Theocritus, and his follow. 
ers. He is in pastorals what Homer is 
in the epic——the standard by which all 
pericction in that species of poetry must 
he estunated, The critics have con- 
verted his practice inta so many settled 


* Idyll 25. Itis singular chat Scaliger, 
Heinsius, and Casaubon, bestow no commen- 
dation upon this beautiful piece, the longest, 
and perhaps the best, of Tivcocritus. 

+ Apollonius, in the second book of his 
Argonaut has copied the contest between 
Poiiux and Amytus, in the former part of 
this hymn of Theocr.tus: and Scaliger, in his 
usual authoritative stvle, gives the preference 
to Apollonius: splerdore et arte ab Apcllonia 
Theoer tus sugeratur, Poet. lib. v.¢.6. This 
decision seems to be adopted by Warton. But 
Casaubon is of a different opinion. 

t Uhe severity of critics has adjudged 
eleveno:iv out of the thirty idylliums, to be 
purely and properly pasiorals. Against this 
decision, sure weppeals mght be made. The 
Hylas, tor instarce, has many of the charac- 
wal; and the 2oth Idytiium, 
winch hes for its subject Sarita, oF the Neat- 
berd, is surely ducolical enough. Heinsius, it 
is true, has aticibuted it co Moschus; but 
Fawkes has, in our opinion, justly restored it 
to Jheocitus. 


teristics of aan t 
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and eternal rules, for the guidance o' 
every future pastoral; nature bersei) 
seeins to be measured by this accom. 
plished model, Virgil, who sometimes 
translates, rather than imitates him 
avowedly inferior to him in sitmplicsty 
and sweetness. These are, indeed, \ 
two words, the peculiar and character. 
istic beauties of Theocritus. The sof. 
ness of the Doric dialect, which he im. 
proved beyond any poet who had pre 
ceded him, is what the Roman writers 
contessed their language could not ay- 
proach. His thoughts and sentin 
are as inimitably soft and tender, as tx 
verse in which they are conveyed, 
sweet and melodious, The sane wri. 
form simplicity is observable in his cha 
racters. His shepherds, in their cov- 
tests, their amorous jealousies and com- 
plaints, never rise above the ideas or lav. 
guage natural to their station, Ty 
characters of Virgi! are too well read i 
the philosophy of Epicurus and Plato; 
the modern shepherds of Guarini pro- 
fess the sentiments and speak the lan- 
guage of courtiers. But Theveritus, 
like Tasso, confines Ais to cottages ani 
plains; his comparisons are drawa fron 
the country itself; his thoughts seem 
naturally the restilt of the rural life he 
describes. le is as soft as Ovid; he 
touches the passions as delicate'y; “ and 
all this (says Dryden*) is performed oat 
ef his own fund, without diving into te 
arts and sciences for asupply.” The ro- 
mantic wildness of thought, heightened 
by the Doric dialect, the lively pic- 
tures of the passions, and the pleasing 
delineation of simple anadorned nature, 
are specimens of genuine pastoral, which 
we mect with only in Theoeritus; and 
which have rendered him unimuitated, 
and iminitable, ever since. 

We are not however asserting bere, 
that Theocritus is- absolutely faultiess. 
Ile is accused of being occasionally 
coarse ; the dialogue is sometines rite 
and abusive; the expressions ulcou’ 
and obscene, These charges appear 
be chic fly, if not wholly, founded upon ti 
5th ldyilium, which undoubtedly ovens 
against the verum alque DECENS \! 
Horace. Yet Heinsius selects ts 4° 
the third eclogue of Virgil, as exainpe 
of genuine bueolics; “vere Beers 
eremplum in quinto Theocriti, in binge 
tertio habemus.¢ But it is said thet The- 
ocritus intended it as a specinen =” 

5 ae 
* See Dryd. Pref. to his [rans\ations. 
+ Heinsius in Theoc. 
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tery ancient bucolic, which abounded 
in gross and offensive images.* The 
g7th Idy |. which ts still more indelicate, 
js, by many, attributed to Moschus. 

it is unnecessary to repeat the com- 
sons so often drawn between The- 
— and Virgil. They are both so 
wcll known to classical readers, as to re- 
qure little or no additional illustration. 
Virgil, in particular, is $0 familiar even 
tothe voungest students, that we shall 
notice of his 
Lut preceed, in our next, to 
comider the amatory poets of ant. 


quity. 


nt take any separate 


ecwgues, 





Theocritus, with Pindar, editio princeps, 
apud Ald. Venet. fol. 1599. 

——" Juntas, 1515. 4te. edit. 2d. 

a Roma, 1516. edit. Sd. 

———-Florent. 1515 

———Paris. apud Morell. 1561. 4to. 

——H. Stephan. 12mo. 1576 

eee) Heinsio. 4t0. Oxon. 1699. 

a Reiske, 2 vol. 4to. Lips. 1760. 

—a Warton, 2 vol. 4to, Gr. and Lat. 

Oxon. 1770. 

ei Walckenaer, Lug. Bat. 8vo. 1775. 
This edit. has only the first 11 
Idy}liums. 

o——with Moschus and Bion—a T, C. 
Harles, 8vo. Lipo. 1780. 











° Multum a reliquis ditterunt que 


suze sunt, in quibus major est incivilitas : 
utin gunte apparet, quod Idyll singulare est, 
ttinsuo genere exemplum, antique nimirum 
beshiag; ubi nunquam feré sine obsceno 
weasu rixatur Caprarius. Ibid, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sin, . 

SI find that my communications 

meet your approbation, and as they 
we derived from authentic documents 
relative toa valuable part of Europe lit- 
veknown in this country, but the very 
great advantages of which the emperor 
Napoleon justly knows how to appre- 
cae, l send you, according to my pro- 
mise, an account of the celebrated salt- 
mines of Wieliczka, in Upper Poland. 
vat they were of vast importance to the 
Austrian monarchy, is evident by the 
vetreaty of peace between that power 
#d France, by which the new-made 
wal king of Saxony derives a great 
“ease of revenue from them; exclu- 
“eof the acquisition of territory in 
Eawiern Gailicia, and a populous dis- 
Inet round Cracow. To illustrate this, I 
“ton an arucle of the treaty, dated at 
‘enna, October 14, 1809. ~ 
Article 4. Wieliczka, and the whole of 
Hexiuty Mac, No. 200, 
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the territory of ‘the salt-pits, shall belong in 
common to the emperor of Austria, and the 
king of Saxony. Justice shail be admini- 
stered therein in the name of the municipal 
power: there shall be quartered there only 
the troops necessary for the support of the 
police, and they shall consist of ecual num- 
bers of those of both nations. 


The Austrian 
salt trom Wieliczka, in its 


conveyance over 
the Vistula, and through the duchy of Ware 
saw, shall not be subject t 


any loii-dutres, 
Corn ot all kinds, raised in 


\ustriun Gallie 
cis, may also be freely exported across the 
Vis:ula.”” 


——— 


Description of the savt-Minis in UPPER 


POLAND; from 


MALTE-BRUN’S 
PICTUR! ofp LAND. 

THere are two distnets in Upper Pe. 
land worthy of claiming the atte ution of 
the naturalist and ge ographer; the one i$ 


that of the mines 


dule 


between the Pilica 
and thre Vistula, the othe r that of the 
sait-mines between the Vistula and tie 
Carpathian mountains. 

‘The whole extent of the chain of the 
Carpathian from the north, rises into a 
grudual ascent, intermixed with small 
hills composed of white clay, and some. 
times of chalky plusier. 


Underneath 
this stratum is found 


another, which 
consists of a fine soft pliable sand; next 
to this sandisa layer of sandy mari; and 
under this, and ofien in the middle of it, 
is found the fossil salt. 

From Cracow to Lemberg, this bed 
of sand is visible in the pam. On as- 
cending to the height of ne hundred 
and fifly to two bundred feet above the 
Vis:wfa_ the argillaceous hillocks come 
mence > amongst which, whe ever they 
make hules of any depth, fossil salt and 
suit-water 1s met with: springs of sule 
plur and bitumen are common: in this 
tract of land are situated the two famous 
salt-emines of Bochnia and Wieliczku.*® 
According 





® The following are the most acvurate de- 
scriptions of these sal(-mines, arranged in 
chronological order. 

1. An anonymous Account in the Philv- 
sophical Transact 
vol. 4, Pari ill, 1760 

2. -chober’s Physical Description, &e 
Hamburg Magazine. vol. 6 Part li. He 
was intena: nt of these mines. 

3. Memoir of Guettard, member of the 
Academy of Sciences 1763. 

4. Observations, by Berniard, in the Fours 
nai de Physique. 1780 

5. Description, 


Hamburg Megaz:ne. 


by Hansen, 


inspector 

of salt mines. Berlin Magazine. No. I. 
bart Il. 

The Plans known to the public, are taken 

a8 fiom 
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According to the Polish historians and 
Reegraphers, the salt-mmes of Bocinia 
were discovered in 1251. ‘Lhis discovery 
is attributed to St. Kunigonda, an Hun- 
ov poncess, the wite of the duke 

oleslas V. but attended with many 
fabulous circumstances; notwithstanding 
which, it is easy to conclude, that she 
brought slong with ber some Hungarian 
miners. They were not regularlyworked, 
or well known, ull 1442; but at present 
the salt-mines of Bochnia are far mferior 
to those of Wieliczka. ‘The produce of 
both, under the Polish government, 
amounted to about ten millions of 
florins (Polish,) and the expenses of 
working, &c. to about nive-tenths of that 
sum. After the restrictions which were 
taken off, and the encouragement given 
by the Austrian government, it is stated 
that the produce of the mines amounted 
to two millions of flormus of Vienna, 
clear of all deductions. 

The mine of Bochnia, according to 
Mousieur Schober, consisted of a long 
subterraneous sort of gallery or passage, 
about seven hundred and filly feet wide 
from north to south; about ten thousand 
feet long, in a line fromeast to west; and 

its greatest depth from one hundred to 
twelve hundred fect. ‘The mime first 
@ppewis i Crystal spars, and the salt is 

fuund everywhere in veins, It is ra- 
ther finer than that of Wieliczka, 
especially where they quarry deeper, 
It is cut imto moderate-sized pieces, in 
order to be put into barrels. Pieces of 
broken black wood are often found 
amonysi the salt. Within the whole ex- 
tent of tue mine there is so little nwis- 
ture, that dust abounds in great quan- 
tities, Alabaster too 
mine, 

The salt-mines of Wieliczka are di- 
vided ints three parts: that of St. 
Jobn, tie Old, and New Field. The 
town of Wieliczka is not only under- 
mined, but te mines extend on each 
side te a distance equal to its size; that 
Is, from east to west six thousand feet; 
from south to north, about two thousand ; 
and in the deepest part of the valley 
about eight bundred, according to Bu- 
sching ; but to Hansen, and Zullner alone, 
One thousand one hundred dachter from 
€xst to west; and one hundred and 
twenty-three /achter in depth. There 
are ten pits or shafts; but that known by 


is found in the 











from the original one putlished in four 


sheets, by Martin Germany a Dutchman. 
164). 
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the name of Wodna-Gora serves as a 
canal to carry off the waters which filter 
through the different strata above; for 
throughout the whole extent of these 
famous tines, there Is not a single spring 
of water. In the shalt or entrance 
calied Leszao, king Augustus IIT. caused 
a winding stair-case tu be made of four 
hundred and seventy steps, which cost 
furty thousand Polish florins in cumple 
ting. Jt as by the shafis or entrances 
of the Danielowitz, that travellers de- 
scend by means of ropes. On their ar- 
rival at the first mine, they are struck 
with the grandeur, elegance, and regu- 
larity, of the columns and vaulted rvols: 
in many of those excavations are several 
little chapels and altags, cut out of the 
rock, tlrat is to say, the salt; and adorned 
with a crucifix, or the image of some 
salut, before whom a lamp is continually 
burning. The chapel of St. Anthouy 
is thirty feet high; there are several very 
spacious apartments ip it; some of them 
serve as store-houses for barrels of sait 
ready packed; some for the torage of the 
horses, and others as stables for those 
animals, about twenty or thirty, accord 
ing to the demand for the article. Io 
suine spots where water has been, the 
sides and bottom are covered with crys 
tallized picces of salt, hanging over euch 
other in clusters of thousands; many of 
these pieces weigh half a pound and 
more, and form a brilliant spectacie 
where many torches are beld wear them; 
but much less so than many ancient €0- 
thusiastic travellers have described i. 
In the chapel of St. Kunegonda, there 
is a statue of king Augustus ILL, enurely 
of salt, . 
The air is particularly wholesome, a. 
though it is chietly con} osed of wt witrous 
gas, which rises towards the roots of the 
passages, where it sometimes is set 00 
fire by the appruach of torches; it buries 
slowly, with a clear reddish flame: Ue 
miners call it saletra. The number o! 
persons employed in the mines, is ge 
nerally about seven hundred. No wie 
passes bis Lfe in them, although travel- 
lers have asserted the contrary. AC 
cidents but rarely happen: at certwn 
distances, large pillars of salt are n 
standing to support the weight of the 
sulid roof. In the year 1749, however, 
a considerable part tell in. Owing 
neglect, the mines took fire in 1644, and 
1696, and continued to burn tera long 
time. ial 
In the two first strata, the salt 1s foune 


in huge untormed masses, om we" 
s pieces 






» and 
| long 


four a 


wihicn 


piecee 
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pieces may be cut of three, four, 
and five, hundred cubic feet. The 
eaths or rocks, are of three sorts: one 
ea marl, o: adeep greyish colour, moist 
and suit to the touch, s ymetimes inter- 
mixed with gypsum. In this marl is 
the kind of salt caited ziclona, or 
green salt; | this colour from a 
| poruen of mari which it contains, 

re gst the ditterent varieues of tlys 
calt the spisd 1s distinguished; itis of a 
sh colour: it the common salt, the 
howaty OF frozen salt, and the jarfa 
The second sort of earth is 
ch unctuous soapy mari, whicn con- 
tains an infinity of sheils. The third 
nature of (he rock otfers a mixture of 
ppure sult, with gypsum and pyrites; 
this mixture called zuber, is round the 
sltgem or crystals ot salt, which are 
eit regular cubes, or rectangular 


founu 
t take 


say salt. 


prisms. 

Atrer these nests of salt, frequently 
there is generally found 
bed of marl and lime before they ar- 
rweat the szyhukuwa, or the regular bed 
f fussil salt, the most compact and 
pure: these Leds are alternately mixed 
wth white clay, siate, and gypsum; they 

iwitha very little declination in a line 
irom west lu east: they incline upwards 
towards the south principally, and con- 
sequently towards the Carpathian moun- 
The layers or beds of salt, are 
singly undulated above; while their 
luse presents a flat regular surface. The 
layers, whether of salt or earth, are often 
und interrupted by what the miners 

cos. in the earth, and even in 
the body of the salt, are found pieces 
' sort of wood, which tre- 
qenty resemble strong branches of 
wees. Mons. de Born cites an instance 
fapiece of an elephant’s tusk having 
heen taken out of the mine; and he adds, 
that the jaw, teeth, and several bones of 
tle sane have also been found 


very inreguiar, 


lains. 


ua Dluch 


animal, 
there, 

lo the north-west of Cracow is the 
twn of Olkusz, now in a wretched state 
videcay, but formerly flourishing from 
ts ounes. The strata tollow in regular 
‘der: first, a marl; then a species of 
marble, slate, silver ore, with a little iron 
i calamine; and then the calcareo"s 
a lhe pubhe accounts prove, that it 
WA8, the royal tithe of these 
‘nounted to 1,225 marks, of eight ounces 
fic; and to 1,358 quintals of lead; 
‘ich may vaturally be supposed to be 
“i@tonth less than their real value, » 


mies 
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the royal tithe was not levied with any 
rigour. Adopting for our data however 
the most moderate valuation, the produce 
of the mine amounted to 476,775 florins 
(Polish) of the then currency, of to 
1,907,100 thorins of the present. It has 
frequently been im contemplauon to ; 
resume the working, on a liberal and ad- he I 
Vantageous plan, 

At Ligots is a mine of calamine. : 
Tne marbies of the environs of Czarnowa f'% Jo 
are intersected with veiuos of lead : there 
is acurious kind of mixture also found 
there: it is a sort of white lead com. 
bined and embodied with the sand: 
this mineral yields in the proportion at :. * 
fitty four to the hundred of pure lead, ey 
The mines, the most common however 
i this part, are of iron. At Drzevica, 
from sixty to seventy quintals of iron 
are produced weekly from a mineral 
found ona free-stune; in other 
parts, a sort of muddy iron ore abounds, 


sandy 


as in the neigh wrhood of Kons kig , 
The iron of Breri near Woch oc, would . rs 
be most exceilent, if, owimg to the tt ™ 


want Of care in its preparation, a @nsie 
derable portion of copper were not left 
inat. A naturalist, on his travels, found 
at Miiedziana G Pay a plece of native iron: 
itis certain that in the same place are 
touad pyrires of iron, azure-colvured cup- 
per, malachite, vitri il, and quicksilver : 
this last substance appears to abound 
here. Its evident, that this rs the mine- 
ral of which the ancient authors speak, 
when they say, * The bishops of Cracow, 
among their other possessions, chiefly 
preter the ety of Siawkow, on account 
of the celebrated silver inmes which are 
1) Its neizibourhood.” 

But the riches of this interesting : 
country do not alone consist in metals, 
Mil-stones of a superior quality are : 
found at Mmow, and fine marbies, in : 
many other places. At Chencyn, a per- t 
pe.idicular vein of pyrites of copper, thd : 
elis wide, traverses a })\| covcop= 
chiefly of marble: from this ve) Valist, ¥8 
per, according toa Polj:' me: 
extrac ted jaz ule; 
Kidzinsky evep 
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mixed together, and containing minerals 
of every sort, scattered in small 
portions. 

B. th by its important productions, as 
well as by its military position, Upper 
Poland offers a considerable degree of 
interest in the event of a re-esiablish- 
men: of Poland. For the sovereicn of Po- 
lanu can never believe himsclf firm upon 
his throne, selon, as any other powersball 
reuwun master of the passages of the 
Carpathian mowniains: on the other 
side, the salt-districts, and mines of 
Wielicza, are the natural magazine of ail 
Poland. Nature has rendered a separa- 
tion between Upper and Lower Poland 
‘equally disadvaniageous for both. The 
Vistula is common to them; and this 
natural conveyance of the productions of 
both countries, this great aquatic road, 
should never own but one sovereiun, if 
the policy of states deigned to consult the 
interests of the people, 

W. B. H. 
a - 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

STR, 

EVERAL of your correspondents 

having thrown out the idea that the 
gasses of flint found in chaik-pits, are 
produce d trom the chaik iseli by some 
unknown operation of wature, I am 
induced to pomt out to their notice, 
through the medium of your publication, 
the circumstance of fossil sea shells 
beiig sometimes found of a siliceous, 
instead of calcareous, substance. In 
the case of the a:morphous masses of 


Formation 


yw’ e 

of Fiinis. [July 1, 
flint, one may imagine, that the sub. 
stances composing thetn may have been 
dissolved by some menstruums, and have 
mixed together on coming in contact, 
when in a liquid states; but the fac 
appears otherwise with respect to these 
shells; they preserve their natural 
Characters so correctly, that their change 
can, in some instances, be only known, 
even to fossilogists, by actual exam 
tion of their substances; here the silicu\. 
ing matter seems to have been taken up 
by the calcareous matter of the sh: Is, 
aod a total change in their nature, with. 
out any alteration in form, appears to 
have been the re sult. I should wis! 
your correspo dents to advert tO Ls 
circumstance, as one of them has a no. 
tion that the outer coat of common 
flints is indicative of a gradual iucreuse 
in their bulk, 

The above-mentioned shells are 
found in great abundance and ‘ariety vi 
genera, anong the loose sand, and in 
the Whitstone Pits on Blackdown hills 
m Devonshire; and also in other parts 
of England. 

The siudy of extraneous fossils is 
becoming every day more attended w; 
and if some of your corresponding 
tourtsts would point cut where any have 
been recently discovered, giving either 
their proper or provincial names, as most 
convenient to themselves, it 
doubtless give great pleasure to many 
others of your constant readers, as 
well as, K. ¥. 2. 

London, 6th, June, 1810. 
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Original a ndauthentic MEMOIRS of the lute 


LORD ROKEBY. 
N 
a 


aTHEW Ropinsex, (Morris,) the 

late Lord Tiokeky, was son of 
lethew Robinson, esq. a gentleman 
siderly weil known in Kent by his re. 
his wifar that county during the life of 
Morris and Dpress of the families of 
those estates during put who, bolding 


sided, from the time of her le only, res 


don, w . 
> here he died so late as Cape 
the age of 84: ic — 
of ON which event the 
ternal estates in Y», pe 


shire descended 3) 
ee » Who had pos. 
orton, and the ou 


© of his mother 
Ceuse in 1745, 


the subject of this 
sessed the seat at } 
eherttanc - ng 
> trom her de 


This venerable peer was born at York, 
in March 1713, many years before hs 
father came into possession of the hent- 
ish estates; and before even the death 
of his great grandfather Thomas Moris, 
esq. the builder of the prescut mansion 
at Horton, who died in 1717. Mr. 
Morris left an only daughter, at that 
time the wife of the celebrated Dr. Con- 
yers Middleton, whom she re-married 
1 1710, being the widow of Mr. Drake, 
Recorder of Cambridge. But her 90, 
Mr. Morris Drake, succeeded his grand 
father, and added the name ot Mors 
to his own. He died young before 1723; 
and the Horton estates reverted |v bs 
mother, who spent a summer or [Wo 


here with her husband, Dr. Middle: 
it 








Mr. 

that 
Con- 
erie d 
rake, 
- $01, 
rande 


Joris 
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J; was at her death, in 1723, that these 
etutes came to Mrs. Robinson. 

| know that the generality of readers 
despise these dull relations of a family; 
and what they call the dry detail of the 
wheritance of dirty acres. But to these, 
perbaps, 1m the present Case, may be 
raced back that habit of acute investi- 
gation, and of bold and original opinions, 
wach so much distinguished the late 
Lord Rokeby; and that pre-eminence in 
eegant literature which rendered his 
sister, Mrs. Muntagu, so justly celebrated. 

Dr. Middleton, a man of profound 
thoking, of various and extensive know. 
lege, and a most accomplished writer, 
whose Life of Cicero, composed ‘in the 
most correct and elegant style, and 

mding with every thing that can 
istruct and entertain, that can inform 
the understanding and polish the taste,” 
is celebrated all over Europe, held forth 
amode! of intellectual exertion to the 
voung family connected with him, which 
was not Likely to fail in effect on abilities 
patually searching and vigorous, What- 
eer injuries Me. Robinson’s family 

eht owe to him in pecuniary matters, 
lus house at Cambridge was always open 
them; and his manners, enriched by 
karning, avd polished by travel, afford- 
«ino common advantages of conversa- 
ton and instruction te them. ‘You 
hive doubtless heard,” writes Mr. Gray 
the poet, on Aug. 9, 1750, “of the loss 
Jhave had in Dr. Middleton, whose 
inuse was the only easy place one could 
fad to converse in at Cambridge. For 
my part, | tad a friend so uncommon a 
ting, that I cannot help regretting even 

old acquaimtance, which is an inditfe- 
raut Likeness of it; and though I do not 
approve of the spirit of his books, me- 
tanks ‘us pity the world should lose so 
fae athing as a good writer.” 

Mr. Mathew Robinson was yet a 
chud when he became, by the death of 
hs uncle, Drake Morris, next m succes- 
Sn, not only to the paternal estates in 
lorkshire,y but those of his mother in 
Aeut and Cambridgeshire. He was 

ut this time at the public school of 
smuister, and thence removed to Tri. 
WW-hail, in Cambridge, of a lay-college, 
# which in due time he became fellow, 
“id so remained till bis death.  Lhs 
CHpanons were men not only of rank 

‘une, but of minds energetic like 
‘own, who afterwards made a conspi- 
“3 figure on the theatre of public 


‘ 
i 


i 


st his 32d year (1745), his mother, 


for whom he had the warmest affection, 
died, and he came immediately, by the 
will of lis great grandfather, Morris, sate 


possession of the maternal part of his 
inheritance. With a taste totally dis- 
similar to that of his father, who, though 
of polished manners, and highly accome 
plished, possessed the elegant rather 


than the strong qualities of the mind, 


and was never happy out of the clubs of 


Bond-street, and the gaieties of a Lon. 
don life, he instantly took complete pos- 
session of the country mansion, and en- 
braced with enthusiasm all the manly 
pleasures of an enlightened country gene 
tleman. 

But he was soon called away from 
this peaceful character, to add to it 
another, which crowns it with its highest 
ornament, but which now, from the 
gradual operation of the national debt, 
of the increase of commercial wealth, 
and the corruption of manners, is too 
seldom united with it. The neighbour- 
ing city of Canterbury invited him ia 
1747 to be acandidate to re present them 
in Parliament. In this election he was 
completely successful. The happy pli- 
ancy of his popular manners, adapted to 
all the various ranks of society, has been 
well expressed by the writer of his Me 
moir in the Monthly Magazine. — Earl 
as he had freed his wind from all the 
traminels of authority and custom, he, 
at a period when form and ceremony 
kept the different orders, perhaps as 
much too distant from each other as the 
total removal of those barriers has lately 
mingled them too indiscriminately toge- 
ther,wasinthe constant habit of displaying 


that frankness of sentiment and ease of 


manners, which at once removed diffe 
dence, tanquillized awkwardness, flat- 
tered low pride, and delighted humble 
worth. And his spirit, his penctration, 


and the quickness of lis powers of retort, 


accompanied by the same frankness, ena- 
bled hun to repress 19 @ moment the oc- 
casional encroachments of il-jadged fa- 


miuliarity, and at once to obtain respect 


and love. 
In 1751, he was re-clected for Can- 
terbury, and continued to represent it 


during the remainder of that parliament 
which outlived the king. At the next 


election, being nearly fitty years old, and 


In pre carious health, he retired from a 
public station, and passed the remainder 


of his days principally at Horton. 


A letter ot Mrs. Montagu to her hro- 
ther, may here perhaps be worth trans- 


cribing: 


Sandlygurd, 















Sandlford, June 9, 1777. 
DEAR BROTHER, 

**Tt would be with much greater plea- 
sure I should take up my peu to tell you 
Jam at Sandleford, if I couid flatter my- 
self with the hope of alluring you to it. 
‘You would find me in the character of a 
farmeress. The meagre condition of the 
soil forbids me to live in the state of a 
shepherdess queen, which I look upon 
to be the highest human dignity. The 
plough, the harrow, and the spade, re- 
mind us that the golden ave is past, and 
subsistence depends on labour; prospe- 
rity on industrious application. A little 
of the clay of which you complain would 
do us a great deal of good. I should be 
glad to take my dominions here trom the 
goddess Ceres to give them to the god 
Pan; and I think you will agree with me 
In that taste; for wherever he presides, 
there Nature’s republic is established ; 
the ox in his pasture is as free and as 
much at his ease, as the proprietor of 
the soil; and the days of the first are not 
more shortened to feed the intemperance 
of others, than the rich landtord’s by the 
indulgence of his own, I look upon the 
goddess Ceres as 2 much less unpartial 
and kind deity. The ancients thought 
they did her honour by ascribing to her 
the invention of laws; we must con- 
sider her alsoas the mother of law-suits ; 
and indeed of all the divisions and dis- 
sensions and distinctions among man- 
kind. Naturalists tell us, all the oaks 
that have ever been were contained in 
the first acorn: I believe we may affirm, 
by the same mode of reasoning, that all 
arts and sciences were contained in the 
first ear of corn. ‘To possess lasting 
treasure and exclusive property, has 
been the great business and aim of man, 
At Sandletord you will find us busy in 
‘the care of arable land. By two litte 
purchases Mr. Montagu made here, my 
farm contains acres. As I now 
consider it as Amazonian land, I affect 
to consider the women as capable of as- 
Sisting in agriculture as much as the men; 
they weed iny corn, hoe my turnips, and 
set my potatoes; and by these means 
promote the prosperity of their families. 
A landlord, where de droit du Seigneur 
prevailed, would not expose the com- 
slexion of his female vassals to the sun. 
| must confess my Amazons hardly de- 
serve to be accounted of the fair sex; 
and they have not the resources of pearl, 
powder, and rouge, when the natural 
lilies and roses ave faded. 

“ You are very polite in supposing my 
looks not so homely as 1 described them ; 

1 
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but though my health is good, the faded 
roses do not revive ; and [ assure you, | 
an always oi the colour of la feuille morte. 
my complexion has long tallen into the 
sere and yellow leaf; and I assure you, 
one 18 as much warned against using 
art by secing the laches ot l’arts, as the 
Spartan youths by observing the effeet of 
intoxicating liquors on the Helots. The 
Vast quantity of rouge worn tiere by the 
fine ladies makes them hideous, As | 
always Imagine one Is less looked at by 
wearing the umform of the society one 
hives in, L allowed my fiizeur to put oa 
whatever rouge was usually worn: beta 
few years ago [ beiieve my vanity would 
not have submisted to such a disticura. 
tion. As soon as I got to Dover, [re 
turned to my former complexion. Lowa 
I think I would make that complexion a 
little better by putting on a little rouge ; 
but at my age any appearance of solici- 
tude about complexion is absurd; and 
therefore I remain where age and former 
ill health has brought me; and rejoice how- 
ever that I enjoy the comforts of health, 
though deprived of its pleas og looks. 

‘It has given me great pleasure to 
hear, by many opportunities, that your 
health is pretty good ; but if St. Antlo- 
ny’s tire should menace a return, remem- 
ber that his distemper as well as lus 
temptation, is most dangerous in a desert 
or wilderness, and repair to the city of 
Bath. ‘Though I say this, I was never 
more sensible of the charms of raral lite 
and the blessing of tranquillity; but at 
the same time I am sensible my relish tor 
them is much quickened by having been, 
for above a twelvemonth past, im a very 
different mode of life. 

“ TI regret very much that the emperor 
did not come to Paris \ast summer, though 
I suppose amongst the French nobility L 
met with men as polite ; amongst te 
academicians with men more learned, 
ingenious, and witty, yet as I am a vir 
tuoso in what relates to the human cha- 
racter, and love to see how it appears 
in various situations, | should have seeu 
an emperor, as an emperor is an up que 
in human society at present; and the 
Austrian family has also had a strong] ys 
marked personal character. 

“ All my French correspondents assure 
me that his imperial majesty ves Lils 
dignity on all occasions under the cha- 
racter of Count de Falkenste. He 
sleeps at his ambassador's, but dines om 
the two noblemen of his court, who a 
tend him at an Aotel garne. W hea he 


goes to Versailles to visit his sister, Ne 
. ° are. § jies wt 

refuses to ludge in the palace, and | 
a bagn a 
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s bavnio. Tle goes sometimes to Ver- 
vies iv bis coach, atothers if a fiacre, 


waik the French, who are much 
i ail vihevery thing that ms mew, are 
. yil © wonder and respect, and at the 
public spectacles they give a thunder of 
e applause whenever he appears, 
v, “In private society his majesty is easy 
4 and able, and by what lean under- 
. wand. glad to shew he 1s more conver- 
[ eat w the common affairs of buman 
_ bie, than princes usually are. The ob- 
A sof bis curmosity, and the subjects of 


a bts cist e, are such as seem to indi- 
, te he is @ Man of sense; whether he 
ld lents for empire, time must shew. 
1. \ ut understandmg the docuime of 
< , es as well as De Moivre, one nay 
7 pronounce the chances are nearly imfinite 
ad that he bas not. | am glad however 
7 pances hegin to travel; one has a chance 
a of meeuny these uincrantmonarchs somes 
nd where, and they amuse us at least as well 
er as stufled eagles or lions in a museum. 
We “[wasin great hopes that you would 
th, have had the curiosity to have come to 
own, to have beard lord Chatham in 
to support of his motion the other day, and 
yur when you had got so far towards Bath 
i0* you mh: have proceeded, and T should 
Mi- have had the happiness of seémg you 
his bre. ‘The primate of Ireland, and sir 
ert Wilam Robinson, were so good as to 
ol callon me in their wayto London; they 
ver said only three dass. I betieve the 
lite pritwate will go to junbridge before he 
Sat returns to Ireland. 
tur “I believe I shall not remove from 
el, hence til] the middle of next month, when 
ery l propose to make a visit at Mount Edge- 
be. Tam ashamed of this long ler- 
ror ier. J have an opportunity of sending it 
ugh w London this moment. Loam, dear 
iy | brother, with most affectionate esteem, 
tne E. Montacvu.” 
ed, In the dispute with Amcrica, Mr. Ro- 
re] bison, though long retired from parlia- 
cha melt, Was a most strenuous and able op- 
cals ponent of the minis.criai plans. In the 
“Wa progress of that unbappy aftarr, he wrote 
ul 


*veral pamphicts, which were received 
me a 


HN VTEAL MILE otion, The ‘ arhie st I nave 


gly Met with is entitled, ** Considerations 
onthe Measures carrying on with respect 
= tothe British Colonies in North America. 
eu lhe second eration, with additions; and 
- a Appendix relative to the present State 
He Affairs on that Continent,” with the 
_— Mowing motto: * There is neither hing 
- sovereign lord on earth who bas, be- 
o ne wud his own domain, power to lay one 
i 7“ Rrthing on hj subjects, without the 
‘ - ¢ 
yen . 
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grant and consent of those who pag it, 


unless he does it by tyranny aud vies ee 
le nce.’— Phil. de MNES, ch, 108 lc | if i. 
is dated April, 1774, and the Appeudia, ht 
in the tullowing November. ey : 
This memoir is vn ite nuded asa ful. | y 
some and jndiscrunioat prverviic, and , 7 
therefore I have no hesitation ip owning ae 
that the 


lany ive is unequal, olteo une 


couth, and sellom elegant: but it is not 


lef ' ‘ : i” 
dehoevlin vigour; and, howeverunskilled 
In the graces of style the writcs mighg 
be, for powers of thinking, for saga wy 
and ex'enut ol informa mm, he dc serves 
Liathe h praise. ’ ~~ 
Phe Appendix commences in the fol. ~ 
‘ roar &° s ha F " ° 
lo v1 pe ywrd : , I he tu egomug slrec ts - of 
were lirst published in April, and we are ies 


now in the next N Wember, lime and 
cveits have, in the sh rt interveuing 
space of seven m ue! S, but too platy ¥ 


and too strong! onhrined the vpliions 


respecting our American measures and Ye 
their consequences, which were then 
presumed by the author to be laul before be 4 

‘ e . . ba 
the public. [tis in the precedivg pages 


explaine d, that the pian proposed and 
confided in by the administratiun onahat 
occasion appeared to be, tliat the remaval 
of the Custom-house, and the suspension 
of the commerce of Boston, would svon 
bring on their knees, and subject to uur 
commands, the inhabitants of that town 
and of its colony, who were, by that 
means to become, besides their own obe- 
dience, an Example aud a terror to the 
rest of their brethren on that continent; 
but the policy and the probability of this 
fine- spun scherie are there duubted of, 


questioned, and discussed, It is repre- 





sented that the harsh and violent mea- ~ 
sures then carrying On in America Le : - 
received no otherwise than as a declara- - 
tion of war, and depend upon the same j ‘4 
issue; that it could only be by force or t ‘ 
by conquest, il they were submitted to; hes 
that we must expect to Lave to dowi han 4 s r 
union of that continent ; that it would it 
among the in be made a common Cause not : Pte, 
to be taxed by us; and that they would b 
certainly join, combine, and associate tos : 
vether, for their general and mutual assist- ity 
ance and defence. Is there any occas " 

n tw say whether these things have “ih 
proved true ? s 
4 - ; 

“ We were at the same time warned, , eS. 
that if it was intended to use force and ) 
violeuce, the decision might vot be so " 
very soon, Or so very sure; that these 
being atruly free people, and their go- a 
verninents democratical, they would be TN 
able to armmevery an in their country; ~ 

That : 
~~ 











nage ¢ 
4 ff 
if i | 

re 

4 
hi) 
ts | 





that necessity would, besides their com- 
mittees of currespondence then subsisting, 
teach them other means of moving and 
of acting together; that they would pro- 
bably have at their head some of the 
wisest and of the ablest of theiz coun- 
try; that the influence of our governors 
aud of our other civil officers would shrink 
to nothing ; nor our Own authority pro- 
bably extend further than where it was 
enforced by our own troops; that our 
very soldiery would desire and endeavour 
to leave us, and go over to the Amen. 
cans. Ilas one word of all this fallen to 
the ground? Or is there almost a single 
sentence of it, which is nut now become 
a matter of fact? 

“Te was further set forth, that no im- 
mediate impression upon the town of 
Boston, or possession taken of it by a 
flect or an army,would carry the command 
of all that continent, or force them to 
submit to measures so universally against 
their bent and inclinations; but that on 
the contrary the most strenuous and most 
vigorous exertions were from that whole 
people to be expected, in support of their 
common liberties and properties. May 
I call on our ministers, and demand 
whether they are not themselves seusible 
by this time of all these things?” 

The writer concludes with the following 
emphatic paragraph. “ It is not owing 
toa waut of information, toa want of 
understanding, to a want of sense, and 
a knowledge of the importance or the 
imp: udence of our American measures, 
if some people of property, of capacity, 
of independence, seem to sleep supinely 
while a vock is ready to fall and to crush 
thei country. There isin public con- 
cerns an aljyectness which obtains and 
daily imcreases among us, and thatina 
rank of men where it ought least to pre- 
vail, and to whom others are entitled to 
look up in atime of danger or of diffi- 
culty. The rise and the beginning of this 
miylit readily be pointed out; it was not 
first of this reign: but these men may 
truly be told, that there is no support 
for themselves but in the stability of all ; 
that their private fortunes and possessions 
will, in the common destruction, most 
inevitably go to wreck and to ruin with 
the rest: the cloud from the Atlantic 
threatens them as well as the merchant 
and the manufecturer, the farmer, and 
the labourer. But we seem not to re- 
member that we are born Britons; that 
governments are instituted for the good 
of the governed, and for that only ; that 
we hav¢ in our immediate personal and 
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collective capacity, an inherent right to 
siguuly ovr sentiments of the national 
measures, to those who contrive, gover, 
and directthem ; that the concer ¢) enein 
of many is upon the Comparison much as 
considerable, one for ove, as their owy: 
but that of all united and taken : veti ad 
aimost as the ovean to a dr p of w ; 
that we ure men, and not a flock of she. p 
forced to follow our fellow, because je 
happens to bear a bell about his neck. 
The writer bas thrown out these things 
from a sincere and an earnest desire «i 
the general safety and welfare; |e 
heartily hopes that the seed is sown 
good ground, and that it will bear fj 
for the benefit of the whole! Bur if, 
afterall, the hand of fate is opon this 
nation; if the period approachesin which 
we are doomed to perish; if there is at 
once an incurable madness in our coun. 
cils, and a boundless obsequiousness in 
our proper guardians and _ proteciors; 
if the coustitution is forgotten, and men 
of weight and of effect abandon their 
country, I must say that Lis will he done, 
who governs both individuals and com- 
munities! I trust, nevertheless, thar 
these words will not be so lust, but that 
they shall at least preserve one private 
person from the charge and the con- 
sciousness of having scrupled to speak 
jreely and plainly his opinion of the dan- 
gers, and the but too probable rum im- 
pending over the country.” 

In 1776, Mr. R. published, “ A fur- 
ther Examination of our American Mee 
sures, and of the Reasons and Prineiples 
on which they are founded.” Svo. 

In the next year also, he brought 
forth avother pamphlet, entivied, “Peace 
the best Policy; or, Reflections on the 
Appearance of a Foreign War, the 
present State of Affairs at Home, aad 
the Commission for granting Pardons 10 
America.” 8vo. 

In 1778, when he had completed his 
65th year, he was still an eldest so! 
only; but in the spring of that year 
his father died, at his house in tic neigl- 
bourhood of Bund-street, atthe age ot 
84; and he came into possession of the 
paternal estates in the northern pasts 0 
Yorkshire, and on the contines oi Dur 
ham. It was only m the preceding 
February, that Mrs. Montagu meat 
oned her father in the following words: 
‘*T suppose you know there was a report 
of my father’s death. I had promised 
introduce the dowager Duchess vf Beau- 
fort to the French aurbassadress on Wed- 


nesday night; so, though ihe weather »# 
terribie, 


ater; 
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| went out; and such was the report 
' wr papa, that I was stared at as a 
vhen LT entered the room, and the 


ants below were very busy question- 


i. ‘To-day [ had @ mes- 
dy Ann and lady 


i 
t» m 
peily 
1a UpUlO“ys that not having 
f that melancholy event til 
sent cupuiries, 


LU. 


they had not All 
. while the old gentleman is im as 

health as he has been for this 
venouth.’ The accession of for- 
by lis father’s death, uvade no dil- 
wee in Mr 
in the precedmg your that he 


Rt.’s mode of living. 


t wus : 
ved a Vis fom his Cousin, the 
te f frelaad. M Ss. oF ntuguy, 
etter ¢ iat date, says, ** The prip 


su Wiliam Robinson were 
, i 
my brother's kind 


Jide: al I do i t 


wil 


ft Lbhewua. 


é who makes his thvust ; 
tu his friends. His par id 
make ilh Al EXxceii¢ lil- 


, and tis apparent ocnevoicuce, 

vy, and virtues, cudere his 

In 1780, his popularity and strenuous 

s contributed to obtam for Bis 

ver brother, Charles, who was 

f Cantert inv, that sent im 

nent, from Which hime lf had 

i nearly twe ty year before; and 

same € 7 TLIONS CurOpe rated again lo 
te him in 1784. 

1780, Mr. kK. published, 46 An 

Advress to the Landed, Trading, and 


Enuland, on the 

esent State of Public Affairs.” 

li, 1794, when eighty-one years old, 
became, by the death of his cou- 

€ primate, who vas litile older than 


R Cina R - 


sixth 


ed, luterests ol 


cif, a peer of Treland. 


“M, tue primate, son of 
an f bison, oq. of R ke bv, ih 


WASLIre, Who 


was 


was vraudson of Wiliam 

ison, esq. of the same place, whose 
myer brother sir Leonard Robinson, 
cd in 16090) was great yrandlather 
subject of tits article, so that he 
uy third cousin ta his predecessor, 
> magniheent prelate had gone over 
“irciand as chaplain to the duke ot 
Mretin i751, and was the same year 
Promoted to the bishopric of Killala; in 
1759 he 
“chin and Ferns; aud in 1761, to the 
*e uf Kildare: and at lenyth, in 1765, 
“the prunacy of Ireland. is elder 
“other, sir Thoinas, who was a vain 
wm eccentric _ character, had been 
. "ed a baronet in Mareh 1730, with 
Hoxtury Mae. No. 200, 
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was translated to the sces of 


561 


remainder, after his brothers, to 
Kentish branch of his family. 


’ the 
Te spe nut 


s funy fortune, and suid the beautie 
f eat of Rokeby Park, which new 
belongs tol. B. S. Monn t, osqg.: he 
aaa The p le was created 

i diisi peer by the tule of lord Rokee 
t is sf i Feb: “uy, Wi7, with Luc 
sume Co eral rémamder >the barone- 
etace Oi Ulus respected hobics ai, It 


bas been truly said, that 


the tua ly 
mnagniicent buildings amd alstitut is 
erected and enduwed by him, for 


pu ic 


benacte and private convemency, both i 
Kovland and Treland, will always pie. 
serve a gratetul recoll rofan Lit, 
who near Gairty years iijied the frst stae 
Gon to the sister kingdom, with so much 


impelf, and advantave 
bation, 
Mr. 


neither 


bee 


varicd his 


R., now me lord Rokeby 


SMvie Of iving, his 
mnnivers, his hal is, nor ius dress. The 
1 Hie pene cue and Whievisui o bis ile 


hot 


tics yore 


of this address: 
leave, 
apologies neces 


ocCusiconh OV Olle 


caevs, me pt tiat 
| ! 
iri Willd, ii } 
n+ 
Mr. Locke, 
l ! 
i¢ il (i, 


Circumstance ever ouce 


ed. and abich be will certainty now 


relinquish ney at iis ui ive.” 

Years still rolled on, and lord R, 
possessed all bis faculty s,s and all uls 
syirits; he could yet walk, as he had 


could 


i * 
iss much of his time in 


formerly done, but he yel 


{ 


ana p 


ail. 


exercise, 
the open Lis short, the powers of 


lite seemed 89 Vigorous In hit, that he 
appeared destined to reach the aye of 


100; 


gue of bis ances, which he himsell artrie 


when, 1 1800, a weakness icil mito 


On this occas j he 


to a strain. ° 


buted 
resorted tu one of his sovereign rcmedi Sy 
the bathing tia cold water; aud he per- 
severed sv long in this method, in the 


4C severest 


% 
iy : 
” 

Fy 
e .5e 
‘ - 
yt 
" 
> 
4 : 
: 
all 
- 
¢ /~ 
ag 
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if severest weather, in defiance of all the 

; remonstrances of his attendants, that 
serious and alarming sysmptons began to 
discover themselves. At length he was 
confined to his room and his bed: a mor- 
tification ensued ; and after six weeks of 
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the most painful sufferings, with wi ch 
the amazing strength of his constituting 
struggled to the last, he died on the ao ty 
of November, 1800, in the 8th year of 
his age. 7 
















































SCARCE 


Tt is proposed in future to devote a a w 
Me Insertion of such Scarce Tracts as are 


- 


The English Spanish Pilgrime ; or, anew 
Discovery of Spanish Popery « nd Jesu- 
itical Stratagems. With the Estate of 
the English Pentioners and Fugitives, 
under the King ef Spaines Dominion, 
and elsewhere, at thes present. Also, 
laying open the new Orde r of the Jesuitri- 
ces, and preaching Nunnes. Composed by 
James Wadsworth, Gentleman, newly 
connerted nto his true Mothers Bosome, 
the Church of England ; with the Mo- 
tines why he left the Sea (see) of Rome ; 
a late Pentwner to his Majesty of 
Spain, and nominated his Captain in 
Flanders ; Sonne to Mr. Jumes Wads- 
worth, Backelor of Divinity, sometime 
of Emanuell Colledge, in Uniuersily of 
Cambridge, who was peruerted in the 
Yeere 1604, and late Tutor to Donna 
Maria, Infinta of Spaine. The second 
Edition, corrected and amended, 
Printed at London, by 'T. Cotes, and 
R. C. for Mich. Sparke, dwelling at 
the Blue Bible, in Greene Arbor. 
1630.” 

HE author commences his narrative 
with observing, that he was born in 
1004, and son of James Wadsworth, 
B.D. rector of Coltonand Great Thome, 
Norfolk, and chaplain in ordinary to 
the Bishop of Norwich. Upon his 
father’s going out chaplain and joint 
commissioner with the ambassador sir 
Charles Cornwallis to Spain, the Jesuits 
immediately attacked him with disputa- 
¢ions, which he was weak enough to hold 
with them; but not succeeding by this 
means, at least openly, they eifected their 
purpose by mock miracles. He there- 
fore settled in Spain: the Jesuits, that 
his conversion might not be ascribed to 
profit, taking care that his income should 
not be too large. Attera time he per- 
suaded his wife to come to him in Spain, 
with their children, the youngestof whom 























SCARCE TRACTS, WITH EXTRACTS AND ANALYSES OF 


BOOKS. 


a 


Pages of the Monthly Magazine to the 
of an teresting Nature, with the Use 


of which we may be favoured by our Correspondents; and under the same Head le 
introduce.also the Analyses of Scarce and Curious Books, 
' . —— 


was our author: after being tanght to 
read and write at Seville, till he was 
eight years old, he was sent, by the ad- 
vice ot the Jesuits, to the celebrated cole 
lege of St. Omer’s, the institutes and cus 
toms of which, he thus details: 

“ This cobledge was fuunded about 
some 40 years since, by the order and 
furtherance of Father Parsons, that ta. 
mous Jesuit who sent Father Flacke to 
S. Omers, with sufficient monyes for the 
foundation, having before obtained of his 
Catholic Majesty «a pension of 2000 
duceats per annum, for the maintenance 
of the students there. 

“At which colledge (as I above said) 
accompanied with two other fryars, | ar- 
rived, who after they had been well re- 
fectioned by the rector, they tooke their 
leave of them and the rest of the paterne 
ties, and returned into their own con- 
veuts: [ remained behinde, and forthe 
first wight was, by the rector aud the 
other fathers, well entertained at supper, 
making vp the time our stomachs would 
spare vs, with discourse of iny present 
journey from Spaine, which, yet that 
thev might more at large be informed o!, 
thev lengthened the meal to my narration, 
vnuill bed-time broak vp both. No 
sooner had the morning and myseile 
opened our eyes, but the rector aud fa 
ther Creswell sent for me, where they 
begun a remonstration of their rules and 
orders, and obseruations, somewhat st of 
er than their entertaiument. — First, 
that they might take none blindfold, they 
opened me with a general confessivl «! 
all my sins; then closed vp all again by 
the sacrament; and after tiis, least there 
might be any relique of the would |’ 
upon mee, they made mee disinvest ny 


selfe of such projane garments [ had, ava 
the superfluities of haire ; but one ("ey 
then 


kept, the other they threwe away: pos 
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was | reinvested with a doublet of white 
as, breeches and stockings that lad 
youl led the weauer with ouer 
ich pains, Cassa ke of the same, 
d graue, the band precise and 
swith « hat that might almost shad- 
d sho ‘orrespondent, ‘Thus 


: ed, the rector dehvered me to 
student, to whom he gave the 

charve ot wing me the colledge, and 
cownatting me to Father Thunder to ap- 
me a study and a chamber inthe 
dormitory, Which was speedily done, and 
{ t morning 1 was promoted to the 


pst form, called the figures; there I had 

ven me a schedule, which contained 
: e duties and obseruances of the house, 
wich are as followess first, and above ail, 
eoureobseruance and duty to be pertorme- 
ed tothe rector as our ¥ice-god; next to the 
ciceerector, as his minister; nexttothe pra- 
fects, wich are overseers to the schooles, 
he first of these was Father Robert 
bury, who had his eyes knocked out of 
»s bead with hig braines at Black Fryers ; 
the other Father Thunder, who appoints 
chambers and studies, makes them ren- 
deraccount of their studies, keepes houres 
of study and recreation, and exereiscs 
wany of lis claps vpon their breeches. 
Tue turd is Father Darcy, of the Sodali- 
tum Beate Maru, and the refectory. 
‘Then to all the rest of the fathers in the 
house, as Father John Fiood, hee who 
their champion to answer and write 
against the protestants in England, and 
Father Baker, bursar of the colledge, 
who keepes the bagge and prouides ne- 
Besides, especial respect is 
due to the fue masters of the schooles, 
to Father Adriaa, or’ Tush, which the stu- 
deuts called him, from his own mouth ; 
Futher Lacy, the reader of poetry and 
master of the syntax; Father Henry 
Bently, and Father John Compton, of 
gammer; and Father John Crater, of 
the figures; and Father Wilson, overseer 
ot the print-house; and besides duty is 
tobe given to the porter, who is the 
Lord Montagues brother, who hath not 
as yet beene higher promoted ;* to the 
bursar, brewer, taylor, butler, baker, 
apothecary, shooe maker, masier of the 
viirmary, who ouerlookes the sicke, the 
cearke, and cook, which are all lay- 
brothers, which why they should bee thus 


j 
‘ 
hy 
‘ 


essaries, 


. oa came 
J , ‘ t 

He says (p. 29) that they had of lim no 

ess than 10,000). sterl. but for hi 


he was t 


was to work miracies atter death. He adds, 
they made a brotherof Sir Gerard Ken pes 
kom they got 2 or SUUO], Caterer to the 


Cu.itve, e 


situation, 


- re Oe 
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honoured with cap in hand I know no bi 

rewsoli, UNless Lhey mean to pav them i. 


with respect ot boves, tor the disrespect 
they piue Lhemiscives; yet this may seem 
suthcient for those, all which, except Fa- t 
ther G, Kemp and Brother Browne, were , 

neither Lorn nor bred to deserve higher, ) 

being such as either misfortunes, debts, { 
or misdeeds, had im slup wracke cast p= 
on coast, where only perpetuall serui- Y 
tude was their liberty, and misfortune te ee 
their only fortune. Thus much fur the ee 

obedience the students are bound to be. 

stow wpon father Jesuites and lay-bro- 

thers. Let us now descend to the stu. 


.. Sa a eee ern 
4 “ - 


dents; their chiefest quality isnoble blood 7 ™~ 
for the most part, to make such @ pro. my 
selyte the fathers compasse sea and 7 
land, perswading them that such a call r, | 
addes to their nobility. Of others less 

eminent by birth, it is required they . 
should at least equall if not transcend in 

eminency of parts and wits, in which ; > 
time would purchase better portions then » 
men more nobly descended would have ~ J 
affuarded from inberttance. The number fe ™ 


of the first ordinarily neither amounts 
above or under an 100, of the other 40. 
The obseruation of the distribution of 
the day is thus: every morning the fifth 
hour summons them up, the first half is 
bestowed in making up themseclues and 
their beds ; the place where they sleep is 
called a dormitory, which containes three 
long galleries topping the house: each of 
these is furnished with some 50 beds, dis 
tanecd only by a partition of boards; the 
next half houre the chappell doth chal- 
lenge their attendance, the masse their 
deuotion; who-soever is absent shall be 
sure to haue the vawelcome presence of 
Father Thunder. At six they go all to 
study ina large hall under the first gal- 
lery, where according to order each takes 
his seate, where they study one hour, 
and in the midst walks Father Thunder, 
and sees they all keep silence and be di» lk, 
ligent at their books; al are bound to be 





~ 
there without budging; at seucn, which iis, 
is their houre of breakfast, they go down +5 Gee, 
two by two, with their bookes under their + 
arms, and first, those in rhetoricke vnto ‘ i 
the re fectory, where cuery one has for 
his part a peece of bread end butter, its . 
aud beere, as pleaseth him. The loss of i} K 
this breakfast ts their punishment whose ase 
names had heen given up to the prelect 7 


for having spoke English the day before 
but within : quarter ol an hour, each 14 
bow quits the refectory, aud repaires to Sa 
the schooies ; from seven and an haif une \' 
till nine and better they are exercised in 
repeating and slewing what cooposures 


they 
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they have made, after which time tations, one of one sid 


the prefects and masters leaue the 
schooles, and the students of the three 
under schooles go up to those of the up- 
per, which read to them Greek till ten, 
at which houre every one betakes him- 
self to his study untill eleven, as in the 
morning before, then to dinner. After 


they haue ranged theselues awhile the 
rector and fathers enter, the elder saies 
grace himselfe, or ordains another, which 
being done he placeth bimselfe at the 
upper end of the table, the others in 
their order. All this while the students 
mouths are shut not from eating. but 
speaking, bestowing their eares vpon six 
other of their companions disputing three 


against three in two pewes one ouer-. 


thwart the other, of such things which 


may rather help digestio to the fathers 
then benefit their own vnderstandings, as 
whether their paternities had better eat 
flesh or fish, drink wine or beere, and 
this dispute begins and ends with their 
dinner: at the fathers meale both Ceres 
and Bacchus vouchsafe their company to 
sit, and that liberally too, their meat 
is what their delicacies can desire, that 
their procurator caters for: the abbey of 
Watton, two leagues distant, furnishing 
them with that tatnesse it was wont to 
afford the monkes, as you may read in 
Owen. ) | 

** Now let vs come to the collegiates or 


studets, and their diet: first, they are 
‘sserued in by seven of their own rancke 
weckely, and in course, and according to 
seniority, each man hath first brought 
him a messe of broth, which is the anti- 
past: afterwards half a pound of beefe, 
which they call their portion, after an 
apple, or piece of cheese for their post 
past, bread and beere as they call for it: 
When they have ended the meal, the 
rector enjoynes silence to the disputants, 
aud then rising frd’ the table himselfe, 
stands and sayes grace, which said 
the students first go out one by one, each 
making his reuerence hat in hand to the 
rector; next after himself goes forth to 
heare them play their musicke, which is 
in a great hall over the refectory; thence 
vatill one of the clocke they recreate 
themselves in the garden, thence each 
man to his. study, which is vntill two, 
then again to the schooles, so vntiil four 
and an half (as in the morning) at their 
Greek and Latin exercises: then againe 
to their studies, vntill’ six, which is Sup> 
per-time; and in the same manner spent 
as dinner, sauing that six others go into 
the pewes, and after some short dispus 
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€ reads the J ny; 
Martyrologe, and another after the Ene 


lish, Which contains the lecend of oy 
English martyrs and traitours torether 
sometimes two in one day, "o 
Fy The students heare 0 
with adimiring and cap i 
memory of Campion, Garnet, Thong 
Becket, and Moore.* After this, vnuil 
seven and a halte musicke, vniill eight 
they recreate themselves together, 
thence to their studies againe until halie 
ain houre be past, soto their letanies, and 
to prouide themselves to bed, but betuie 
they doe it for the most part, they de. 
mand on their knees all the prefecis be. 
nedictions, otherwise they take not then. 
sclues blest; then while they are disto. 
bing themselues, one amongst then 
reades some miracle, or new boole, 
vntill sleep close up all, and Father Thun 
der’s noyse awake them in the mor. 
ing. Discipline is here enough, were it 
well bestowed ; thus pass their dayes and 
yeeres, saue Teusdays and Thurstays, 
when on the afternoones they are licensed 
to the recreations of the open fields; on 
this wise dinner ended, we march forth 
of the college, by two and two, Father 
Thunder himselfe carrying up the rear, 
untill we are distant about a mile from 
the towne, where we walke, or play att 
ball, or bowles, or other such games, till 
the clock and our stomachs strike supper 
time, whence repairing to the colledge, 
rost mutton is our prouision, being uct 
ordinary. Now let us touch sabbath 
affaires, ynto which on Saturday on the 
afternoone, from four to six, aud after 
supper till eight, all the students conlesse 
themselues to their ghostly fathers aboue 
named; on Sunday morning at six o! the 
clocke, they hie to their studies, where 
they read sacred letters untill seven, from 
thence to the chappel, and congregatien 
of our lady, which is kept in one ot the 
schooles; Father Darcy aforesaid being 
prefect of the place, where sitting the 
chair, he exhorts all to the honour © a 
virgin Mary, declaring to them her ye 
power and miracles, all the schollars 
not admitted here ynto, but those "2 
whom the prefect and his twelve wo 
gultors approue of, which twelve gt 
tors are ordinarily termed Sap + ss 
boyes. The priuiledge of this ‘ “ 
is, that they haue. graces, a 
beades ; indulgences, meddals, Th vere 
jowed grains from his holinesse. ' rts 
tue whereof, as the prefect tels 


ut the relation 
0 hand, to the 
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* Jesuits executed in Engl. ¥- 


See Fuller’s Ch, Histe bs ix ps 117 
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being once admitted into the same | 
cet, they may obtain pardon of al 
their sinwes past, at the hour of their 
death, saying or but thinking on the 
name of Jesus, Mary, Juseph, they arg, 
actually pardoned, and {ree froin the 
pines of purgatory; which otherwise, 
had they not beene of this society, they 
should have endured. ‘ ; 

“With one of the aforesaid graines, 
saying Ave Maria, they may, by the 
virtue of each, deliver a soule 
from purgatory. Besides, on the day. 
any that are in this sodality estabtsht 
their sins ave remitted, swearmg tide- 
lity, and stiling themselves the Virgin's 
sues. On this manner each Sunday, 
between seven and eight they spend 
their tune, and they all go to masse, and 
receive the communion; thence to 
breaketast, after to study, whereas be- 
fre, they busie themselues in reading 
diuine stories til dinner; anon after din- 
ier to their church where they sing 
vespres aud letanies to our lady tor 
Fagland’s conuersion, hauing written on 
their church and colledge doores in great 
goldenletters, Jesu, Jesu, conuerte «lu 
glam, fiat, fiad. These are only the 
outsides of their profession; bat now will 
1 rippe up the very bowels of these 
Weacherous glosing fathers: first, those 
schollars who are nobly descended and 
of rich parentage, they strive to allure 
by their honied words and flattered im- 
bracings, endowing them with pictures, 
heads, meddals, aguus dei, which they 
have from Rome, Also that their baits 
may take eilect, they licence them to 
participate of all those wines and june 
cates, prouided for their own pallates, 
and if white boys of a comel¢ feature, 
they bestow on them (though iil-de- 
serving) the preheminence of the 
schooles. And with these is_the pre- 
ect of musick most recreated, reading to 
them Ouid, Hor. Catull, and Propertius.” 
~™£Tom page 11 tv 19. 

" As tor their religion, they make it a 

. Sills ’ 

os tor their wickedness, being nivst 

the ett atheists, or very bad christians ; 
€ are they that observe these ten 

ColMinandments which follow; 


. = seek riches and wealth. 


~- £0 gouern the world. 

% £0 reforme the clergy. 

4. To be still jocund and merry. 

5. To drinke white and red wine. 

6. To correct text of scripture. 

’. Te receive all tithes. 

8. To make aslaue of their ghostly child. 

9. To keepe their owne and live on ano- 
ther man’s purse. 

49. To govern thes avighbour’s wile. 
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These commandements 


Mto two parts: all for me, and nothing 
° 
for thee.”"— Frum page 27 to 28. 
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they cinide 


In 1622, our author obtained leave to 


go from St. Omer’s to Span, which be 
did, he says, (page 31) tu @ ship “thas 
had taken” a talse certification from the 
goverpor of Calais that the ship and 
goods belouged thereunto. 
voyage they bad an engagement with a 
pirate, which T shall give, as describing 
a sea-fight of that cra, in lis @wa words: 


li these 


“This ship was of an one hundred 


tunne burthen, carrying twelve pieces of 
orduance, forty men besides passeng.ys, 
one chirurgion and two (rumpeteers, 


Aud we departed with seven other ships 
ine the company, and hauing sailed ta 
the promantery called Fines Torre, 
upon the coast of Galisia, we descried 
a ship coming from the coast of Portu- 
gall, which took bis course aside of us; at 
last we perceiving hee discerned our 
French colours, we forthwith made to- 
wards him, who put out the States co- 
lours, but we supposing hun to be a 
pyrate of Algier, Sally, or Rochell, it 
would not be amisse to board him, being 
so near the coast of Spaine, not doulbte 
ing within a few houres to take him, to 
which end the admirall, with the other 
five being all French, joyned himselfe 
to the vice-admirall, betuy We strongest 
of the company, they were conceited 
it were best to let him goe; but the vice- 
admirall, desirous to contest with tbem, 
preparing himselfe for to fight, launch. 
ing forth his boate, charging his artullery, 
muskets, and murthering pieces,® laving 
his traines of powder, nayling vp his 
decks, crossing the hatches with cables, 
and hanging his grappliug chaine on the 
inaine mast; which done, the captame 
of the vice-admirall Jaques Banbuige by 
name, began to encourage bis manners, 
telling how easy it was lor seucn to take 
one, not thinking the supposed pyrate to 
have had above thirty men, and ta 
pieces of ordnance, whercupon the rest 
gathering together, resolved that the ad- 
mirall should make the first onset, aud 
the vice-admirall the second, and the 
rest in their order; but the Ilollander 
discerning us to be French, wade ne 
haste to escape us, aud having goticn the 
winde made towards us, with a deswe to 
get some provision of vs for bis money, 
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* Grose (Milt. Antiq. \. 45) has Mare 
therers chambered pieces of cannon, much 
used in small forts, and on shipboard, Aa 
old dictionary of technical terms has, Maur- 
desing shut to clear the decks wien men 
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and we towards him, which seeing, he 
hung out a flag of truce, but our admirall 
saluted him with two pieces of ordnance, 
our vice-ddmirall with four, and the rest 
in their order-came on, which he vali- 
autly withstood, putting forth on each 


side some fourteen brasse pieces of ord- 
nance, not hauing before out above four 


or five, his burden being some two hun- 
dred tunne, with one hundred and fifty 
men and five trumpeteers, who turning 
about, gavé us two broadsides with his 
ordnance, shooting three or four of our 
ships through and throughout. Our ad- 
mirull and the other French ships seeing 
themselues deceived, and that he was 
no pyrate, but a statesman of warre, fled, 
Jeauing our vice-admirall engaged in the 
fizbt. The vice-admirall seeing bow 
the case stood, said unto us twelve, that 
we were now to die with honour, or sur- 
uive with infamy, and because we were 
young and unexpert in sea-fight, to en- 
courage the better, made vs drink each 
one of-vs a good draught of aqua vitx 
with gunpowder; this done, he enjoyned 
his marriners to play on them with small 
shat, but they replying so stoutly, made 
our marriners quickly quit the hatches; 
and fly to their ordnance underneath, as 
their best defence, whereupon we killed 
the master of their ship, which their 
captaine perceiving, discharged more 
eagerly, and with the shot took offthe 
sterne of our ship, which our captain 
perceiuing, grew desperate, euen some- 
times minded to blow vp the ship; in 
twelve shootes more they strooke downe 
our maine-mast, and killed our chirur- 
gion, who newly was come up from 
onder the lowermost deckes, and saying 
these words, Si Deus nobiscum, quis contra 
nos, was slaine on a sudden with a come 
mon bullet, and hauing one hand on my 
shoulder, pulled mee downe along with 
him, his blood streaming out upon me. 

* And thus, after seven houres fight, 
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they boarded vs with fire and sword 
massacring all those that came first to 
their hands, and after they had cleared 


the decks they desisted.”— , 
to 33. Ae aaa 


The Dutchmen then shifted the Drie | 


soners to a Hamburgher, which was 
taken by the Moors of Sally. The state 
of the slaves he thus describes : 

“This Morisco carried me to his 
house, where fettering one my legs with 
an irone chain, and cloathing me with a 
canuas suite, laid these injunctions von 
me: first he gaue me charge of his sta. 
ble, and then to grind at his hand-mill, 
and to draw water at the fountaine, 
with many others of the like nature, 
The victuals he gave me were vere 
grenas, cabbage, and goat-flesh; as for 
iny lodging it was ina dungeon, in the 
market-place, where they vse commonly 
to lodge their slaues, who repaire there 
every night about eight of the ciocke, 
their masters manilting their hands be. 
fore for feare they should make an insur- 
rection, the number being about eight 
hundred; being Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
English, Italians, Paciiidile, aud Flem- 
mish; our beds were nothing but rotten 
straw, laid on the ground, and ouer 
couerlets, peeces of old sailes full of mil- 
lions of lice and fleas, being constrained 
to put back to back, and rub out the 
paine; about five of the clock in the 
morning, the doore being opened, we 
repaire to our masters houses, and so t0 
our wonted worke.”—From page ST 
to 38. ie 

The remainder of the author’s history 
is, that he escaped from Africa to Spain, 
where he obtained an appointment under 
his catholic majesty; but, through reade 
ing the Scriptures, detected the errors of 
the Romish church, and gomg ta 
France, emigrated from thence to Engs 
land, where he became a protestant, 
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PALM-SUNDAY. 

N INDDLETON, in his Letter from 

Rome, omits to observe that the 
procession on Palm-sunday was a rite 
borrowed from the worshippers of Sera- 
pis. It was Origen who introduced it 
into the christian church. He is said to 
have presented palm branches to the 
adorers of the /Fgyptian idol on their 
favourite holiday, (Epiphaniys, lib. ii. 


heres. 64,) saying: “ Take theleaves, nat 
of the image, but of Christ. The 
christians had early converts among the 
priests and votaries of Serapis; als 
were therefore the more inclined t 
coalesce in any innocent observance 
that form of worship. In a letter of - 
emperor Hadrian, preserved by \ Marie 
itis said: Illi, qui Serapin colunt, Lars 
tiani sunt 
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SERTORIUS. 
Sertorius 1 described by Plutarch, as 
wining the first emigrations to 
es ca, When Sertorius, (says he, 
iil . 313,) fearing the might of 
Wis, fed to Africa, and thence to 
Sain, he met with Andalusian, shippers, 
aho were just returned from the Fortu- 
nate Islands. Thereupon he felt a vios 
jut desire tv go and reside in those 
regions, where he might dwell in peace- 
jul independence, sca ped from tyranny 
aud warfare. : 
MEDLARS. 

The medlar, or mespilus germanica, 
is rarely praised as a dainty, but is pre- 
ferred when slightly tamted by frost. 
It requires a Dutch palate to relish med- 
las; for Linnzus, in his Academic 
Amenities, says, that they pass tor 
delicacies in Holland; and a Dutch 
raveller to Surinam, (Fermin, vol. i. p. 
176,) vaunts, as an exquisite fruit, the 
scarlet mediars of Guyana. 

TOML OF EZECHIEL. ie 

Benjamin of Tudela says, that within 
afew leagues of Bagdad, exists a superb 
mausoleum, containing a valuable li. 
brary, which is still called the tomb of 
Evechiel, and is visited not only. by Jew. 
ish, but by Christian and Mahometan 
pilgrims, 

SALVATION OF SOCINJANS, 

Basnage, (Histoire des Juits, lib. iv. 
C. xxix.) quotes certain Rabbees who 
allow, that Serveto and the Antitrinita- 
tans may be saved; but who maintain, 
that there is no chance of escaping dam- 
hation in the next world, for those Chris- 
hans who have thrust a strolling phy- 
aclan into the throne of the Atmighty. 

BON-MOT OF Tasso, 

The exemplary virtue and chastity of 

ira towards Petrarch, drew the fol- 
lowing bon-mot from Alex, Tasso: 

Nhat Petrarch enjoyed her as rats 
do the drugs of an apothecary, by lick- 
hethe outsides of the bottles.”—Mem. 
Vie. Pet. vol. ii. p. 478. 

SINGULAR EXTRACT FROM A WILL. 
Thomas Cumberworth, knt. of the 
— Lincoln, by his last will, made 

Pe et 1450, thus provides for his 
oe Redem urst, I gyf my sawle to Gode 
tbe bes 1 ti and my wretchid bodie 
(that is y _ achitte without any kysie, 
the Rady tags without any coffin) in 
Somesesh nd the paryshe kirke of 
lie Mram, Lum, Epise. 


SCOTTISH OATH. 
Wing singular gath, according 
2 


Lae full 
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to Skene, was formerly in. use in Scots 
land, and taken by their assisers or 
jurors: 

** We shall leil snith say, 

And no suith conceal, for nothing we may, 
So faras we’se charg’d upon this assize, | 

Be God himself and our part of patadise, 

As we will td answer God upon 

The dreadful day of done.” 


SPANISH INDOLENCF, 

Voiture, in a jetter to a friend, says: 
‘6 ] have no other excuse to make for the 
length of time I've been a writing to you 
than indolence; for besides my own, I’ve 
contracted that of the country where I 
am, which surpasses, without doubt, abl 
the kingdoms of Europe for laziness; so 
conspicuous in the Spanjards that no 
constraint whatever will oblive them to 
sweep away the dust from their owa 
doors, and when it rains, those whe 
carry bread trom Madrid to the villages, 
will not go, although they were sure of 
getting double the price. When the corn 
is dear in Andalusia, and there is a 
plenty in Castile, they will not take the 
trouble to fetch it, though they are liter. 
ally. starving at home for want: if a 
countryman has here a hundred acres of 
land, he wiil badly cultivate fifty of them, 
thinking it enough, leaving the other 
half uncultivated. Their vines grow. 
spontaneous of themselves, without being 
taken care of, though at the same time 
they have nothing at all tu do: the ferti- 
lity of the land is so great in Spain, that 
they seldom plough more than four 
inches deep; yet some reports say, the 
increase is as eighty to one; n@mertheless, 
they are poor in the midst of abundance, 
in one of the finest states of Europe : the 
reason of which is, because they are no- 
thing but a set of rogues and vagabunds,” 

A SPANISH PROVERB. 
In a little old book, without date, 
printed in Latin, entitled, “ Spanish 
Proverbs,” is the tollowing singular one : 
¢¢ Woman is the paradise of the eye, the 
hell of the seul, the purgatory of the 
members, and the limbo of the 

thoughts.” —)vi/ure. p. 47. 

A CURIOUS SHIELD. 
Alphonso, duke of Calabria, made a 
present to Edward his son, of a golden 
shield, on which was engraven four anie 
mals; the first of which were astag, with 
this inscription, Deum time; this em- 
blem was to remind him of his duty to 
God, as the stag is said to be tearful of 
thunder and lightning: the second was 
astork, with Parentes revere; this was 
to admonish him with a due respect 
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toward his parents, as the storks are said 
to bear their ancient parents on their 
back, and to take care and feed them 
when grown helpless by age: the third 
was a tortoise, with Domum procura; 
the emblem of the tortoise carrying ifs 
house along, to remind him of his dat 
to his asa provident master: the fourt 
was a dolphin, with Officiis vaca} bée- 
cause the dulphim is said to be the most 
friendly of all fishes, and their sporting 
and playing in the sea is said to predict 
a tempest. Around ail these the follow 
jug motto was engraved, Celer Virtutis 
Cursus; to remind hin of the uncertainty 
of lite, thereby to make the most of a 
promising long life —Campof, lib. 8. 

| SIR THOMAS WRITE, 

The munificent charitable donations 
of this worthy man, who was lord mayor 
ef London at the comniencement of 
queen Mary’s reign, deserve to be re- 


‘called to remembrance, although I be- 


lheve the benefits arising from most of his 
bequests have gone into far different 
channels than those in which he endea- 
voured to direct thenr.. He was avow- 
edly the patron and protector of scho- 
jars, and founded St. John’s college at 
Oxford, which he endowed with several! 
considerable manors, and at his decease 
Jeft three thousand pounds to increase 
Sts revenues. He also founded schools 
at Bristol and Reading, and reserved two 
fellowships at St. John’s for natives of 
each of these places. He gave during 
his life two thousand pounds to the city 
uf Bristol, to purchase lands of the yearly 
value of ame hundred and twenty pounds, 
for which it was agreed that the mayor 
and corporation of that city in 1567, and 
the ten ensuing years, should pay the 
sum of one hundred pounds, which 
having for that time been allowed to ac- 
eumulate, was to be thus expended : 
Bight hundred pounds to be divided in 
loans without interest, among sixteen 
young clothiers, freemen of that city, fur 
ten years, upon sufficient security, at the 
end of which time that sum to he lent to 
such other persons as the desire of the 
mayor, aldermen, and four of the com- 
mon-council, shall point out. The re- 
maining two hundred to be expended in 
the purchase of corn, to be sold to the 
poor at prime cost. At the expiration 
of nine years, at the feast of St. Bartho- 
jlomew, he directed that one hundred and 
tour pounds should’ be paid to the mayor 
aud corporation of the city of York, to 
be lent by them to four young freemen 
ef that city, (clothiers always to be pre- 
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ferred.) The same sum the next yea, 
on the same conditions, to the Ge,” 
Canterbury; the next t She By 

Y; xt to Reading the 
next to the Merchant TF xylors’ com aii 
the next tothe city of Glocester sand iss3 
proceed, year by ear, to Worcedter 
Exeter, Salisbury, Norwich, Soutliamp. 
ton, Lincoln, Winchester, Hereford Ox. 
ford, Cembridge, Shrewsbury, Live 
Bath, Derby, Ipswich, Colchester, New. 
castle, and then to beyin again at Bristol, 
aml to proceed annually to the otlie 
places for ever. He also gave to the 
mayor and corporation of Coveutry, the 
sum of two thousdnd and sixty pounds, 
for the purchase of lands, the rents of 
which, after the deduction of an annuity 
of forty pounds to St. John’s college, 
were to be thus appropriated: Twelve 
poor men were to recerve an annual do. 
hation of two pounds, and a'free loan of 
ten pounds a year was to be granted to 
four young men for nine years; at the 
end of which time this benefit was to be 
conditionally enjoyed by the towns of 
Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Warwick. . The master and warden 
of the Merchant Taylors’ company were 
his executors; and fur the performance 
of their trust, forty shillings a year was 
heqneathed them. To the mayor, re- 
corder, and ten aldermen of the city of 
Coventry, six and eight-pence each for 
ever, fur their trouble; and to the stew- 
ard and town-clerk, for bonds, &c. 
twenty shillings annualiy, so that no 
eharge might be made to those who re- 
céived his bounty. 


DR, LODGE. 

Thomas Lodge, M.D. who was one of 
the numervus versifiers that graced “ the 
golden days of good queen Bess,” ac- 
quired some reputation as a writer of 
songs, odes, and madrigals. The fole 
lowing lines,which are a fair specimen of 
the poetical taste of the umes, are se 
lected from his Euphue’s Golden Le- 
gacy: 

Of all chaste birds the phcenix doth excely 

Of all strong beasts the lion bears the bell j 

Of all sweet flowers the rose doth sweeiest 
smell ; = 

Of all fair maids my Rosalinde is fairest, 

Of all pure metals gold is only purest; 

Of all high trees the pine hath highest crest, 

O* all soft sweets 1 like my mistress best. 

Of all chaste thoughts, my mistress 
thoughts are rarest, 

Gf all proud birds the eagle pleaseth Joves 

OF pretty fowls kind Venus likes the dove} 

OF trees, Minerva doth the olive loves 

Of alb sweet nymphs I} honvur Rosalinée, O; 
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Of all her gifts her wisdom pleaseth most, 
Of all her graces, virtue she ol 8 $ 
For allthe gifts my love and joy w' Ost, 
if Rosalinde prove cruel and unkind. 
cuRIOUS EXTRACT FRUM STOW, 

Alchough haman credulity 1s very 
liable to imposition, and a distempered 
imagination ever on the wing for * tales 
of wonder,” yet circumstances of a most 
improbable nature do sometimes occur, 
stamped with such. marks of authenti- 
city, as the most sceptical must give 
credence to. Such— I conceive to 
he the following singular account, 
copied verbatin from Stow. ‘ The 
vventeene of March, (1586,) a 
avange thing happened ; master Doring- 
ton, of Spaldwickt, in the county of 
Huntingdon, esquire, one of her ma- 
jesties gentleman pentioners, iad a horse 
which died sodainly, and being repped to 
see the cause of his death, there wag 


Original Poetry, 


found in the hole of the heact of the same 
horse, a strange worm, which lay on a 
round heap in a call or skinn, of the 
likeness of a toad, which being taken out 
and spread abroad, was in form and 
fashion not easie to be described; the 
length of which worm, divided into many 
graines, to the number of fifty, (spread 
from the body like the branches of a 
tree) was, from the snout to the end of 
the longest grain, seventeen inches, 
having four issues in the graines, from 
whence dropped forth a red water; the 
body in bigness round was about three 
inches and a halfe, the coloure whereof 
was very like to a mackarell. This mons 
strous worm, found in manner aforesaid, 
crawling to have got away, was stabbed 
in with a dagger and died, which after 
being dried, was shewed to many honour 
able persons of the realme. 
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ADVICE TO THE M—p B——p. 
PREVIOUSLY TO THE SECOND EDITION 
OF HIS POETICAL WORKS. 


“TLintot (dull rogue) will think your price 
too much, 
Unless you well revise °em and retouch.” 
Pore. 


Witp on the waste of Time thy verses 
roll, 

By scornful tempests hurl’d without controls 

Doubtless they perish, genius will not save 

Her spurious offspring from th’ oblivious 


grave 3 

Would Fate to incense pour’d before her 
shrine, 

Yield up those records, this advice were 
mine ; 


Tear from each cold uninteresting tale, 
Parental fondness, that asbestos veil ; 
Kindle the critic torch, nor dread its fire, 
Though favorite pages in one blaze expire; 
Lines their own flaxen texture may 
consume, 
Dead Cxpletives invite a flagrant tomb ; 
Conccits may spurkle in devouring flame, 
Low phrases shine that lack, alas! a name 3 
auties conceal’d may vivid heat explore, 
Idees glow that never giow’d before; 
Yet such recret not in their ashes lie, 
Treasures uns‘ained, like gold in purity 
hese when array’d in language choicest 
_ flow’rs, 
Will please all senses by their charmful 
Pow'rs 5 , 
But think not tameness is simplicity, 
Nor foist for humour mere vulgarity; 
ree ts not fustian, lowliness not mire, 
“sion not pathos, nor is fury fires 
°NTHEY Mac. No. 200. 


So shall impartial Fame award thy soul’s 
delight, 
With Burns and Bloomfield rank thee in the 
Celian height. 
Neweastle-under-Lyne. 
=e 
THE BROKEN REED. 
BSSIDE the sedgy banks of Can, 
A musing, moralizing man, 
At eve [ sometimes stray; 
There mark the rippling water glide, 
A clear, uninterrupted tide, 
Along its winding way. 


Scio. 


At such a time, in such a mood, 

As bending o’er its brink I stood, 
An object caught my view ; 

A reed it was, whose siender stem 

Obey’d the impulse of the stream 5 
The stream in which it grew. 


Its taper neck and downy crest, 

Now rising from the river’s breast, 
In ail the pomp of pride ; 

Now sinking as the water swell’d 

Next moment not to be beheld, 
Disporting in the tide ; 

Drew from my cogitative mind 

Conclusions of a different kind 
To those experience taught 5 

In thinking it secure, 1 err’d5 

But soon a circumstance occurr’d 
‘That rectified the thought. 


For now the wind, both rough and rude, 
Came whistling trom a neighbouring wood, 
And louder, stronger bie ; 
Till, rushing with resistiess force, 
It cross’d the river in its course, 
And snapt the reed ia two! 


4D Its 
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Its fury quickly spent or past, 

To mark the ravage of the blast, 
With feelings of alarm 

I look*d, supposing mischief done; 

But save that simple reed alone, 
Saw vestige none of harm. 


Devoted reed! I then exclaim’d, 
With sympathy shalt thou be nain"d, 
When next a theme I choose; 
The moralist in thee shall find 
A subject suited to his mind, 

Depicted by my Muse. 


The vot’ries of ambition too, 
Their semblance in thy form shall view 3 
Their danger in thy fate ; 
While those of pleasure, wealth, and pride, 
Alarm’d, perchance may step aside, 
And learn to contemplate. 
Chelmsford. J. Porter. 
—— ae 
SONNET. 
TO A SKY-LARK. 
é¢ HERALD of morn!” and minstrel of 
the sky! 
Whose votive musi¢ hails the rising light ; 
Now flutt’ring o’er the corn—-now soaring 
high, | 
Scarce seen, Or wholly lost to human Sight; 
How dear to me, sweet warbler, is thy lay, 
How thy lov'’d notes my drooping spirit 
cheer ; 
Give a new joy to every opening day, 
And fresher rapture to the vernal year. 
Gladden’d by thee I range the flow’ry fields, 
Forget awhile the anguish of my heart ; 
Inhale the fragrance bountcous nature vields, 
Nor feel, or faintly feel, sharp sorrow’s dart. 
Thy song attracts my gaze to yon blue scene, 
And fills with heavenly sounds the airy 


space between. 1. U. 
ae - 
SYDENHAM. 
O, WHY, sweet Sydenham, does my 


heart 
On thy loved haunts so fondly dwell ? 
And whence the charm, which thou alone 
Canst yield, each ruder sigh to quell? 


Th’ expansive scenes so oft admir'd, 
Thy oneighb’ring woods, thy flowery 
meads ; 
Thy smooth canal, thy shady groves, 
For these, the miad delighted pleads. 


These may awhile engage the mind, 
And Fancy’s magic pow’r invite ; 

But these a bounded influence hold ; 
When absent, they no more deligiit. 


But kindness holds my heart to thee, 
By polished manners made more dear ; 
And beauty’s form, and spotless worth, 
Bid me thy very name revere. 


When night's blue vault, by gems illum’d, 
Spreads o’er the world its glittering 
veil, 
A sullying cloud will oft appear, 
Borne by sume unregarding gale. 
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Each radiant star appears unmov'd; 
Too high, too bright, to heed the shad . 

Nor thinks a mild complacent smile " 
Its fire benignant can degrale, 


But shall I, like the transient cloud, 
Regardless pass thy ornate sphere ? 

Pil prize the worth which thou Contain’st 
And ever hold sweet Sydenham dear, 

And shall not memory ever speak 
Claims on regatd, which thou can'x 

prove > 

Eliza’s beauty, kindness, worth ? 

And shall I not, sweet Sydenham love? 
i 
LINES, 

SENT TO A ¥OUNG tADY, IN con. 
SEQUENCE OF HER IMMODERATE 
GRIEF FOR THE LOSS OF HER CHILD. 

WHY, dearest friend! such signs of woe 

Do thy conscious features wear ? 

Why, from thy eyes in ceaseless flow, 
Streams A ffliction’s sacred tear ? 

Why is thy soul to sorrow giv’n 

For one that lives ; and Lives in heav’n ? 


True, thy child is snatch’d for ever 
To Death's cold and darksome seat! 
True, his infant prattlings never, 
Never more ! thy ears shall greet; 
True, that thy fond maternal heart 
Must keenly feel the fated dart. 


Yet consider, that good Being 
Who tha lovely treasure gave ; 
Kind ! beneficent ! all-seeing ! 
Never strikes but strikes to save! 
And p’rhaps that word which clos’d his eyes, 
Bade him, thy guardian angel rise. 


Ab ! then let a softer feeling 
Calm the tumults of thy breast; 
While reflection gently stealing 
Soothes thy troubled mind to rest: 
Kneel humbly to the afflictive rod, 
And bless the fiat of thy God. I. U. 
a 
AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 
WRITTEN DURING A THUNDER STORM 
ALTHUUGH around thy awful thunders 
fly, 
And roll coulis thro’ the vaulted sky 5 
Altho’ thy vivid lightnings blaze on mn 
Yet shall my hope, my trust, be fix'd on 
thee ; me 
On thee, the fountain whence our solace 
flows, oF 
On thee, the soother of our wrongs 
woes ; -d will 
Protect, I pray, if such thy bless rl 
The marincr, who guides with w 


skill 4 
The unwieldy bark : oh} spare the advent 
rous CreWy 
Safely let them their wonted course 
pursue ; 


the shores 
Save too, I pray, the wanderers on , 
Shield them from harm, tho’ loud the te 


pests roar; Sbielé 
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Shieldgthe poor hiad who sleeps in lonely 


shed 
And spare the great who rest on downy bed. 
Byt should’st thou call me from this world of 
Woe, . . 
Stijl in my heart let resignation flow ; 
icad me, oh lead me, to thy courts above, 
Aad join me to the Sainted friends I love, 
— 
SONNET. 
TO TRUTH. 
How mild, and yet how firm, is Truth 
pourtray’d : 
Placid, benign, yet awful in her air ; 
Assur’d, determin’d, yet serenely fair! 
Scar'd at her frown, her glance, “her tread, 
Pale-visaz'd Vice droops his detested head ! 
Awak’ning conscience, rage, remorse, despair, 
Guilt’s black and herrid train, his bosom 
tear, 


And pierce his dark and sectet soul with 
dread. 

No timid fears Truth’s stedfast purpose 
break, 

No mean and sordid views her dictates 
shake! 


With virtue fir’d, with rectitude imprest, 
She veils no treacherous motives in her 
breast 5 
Bares her pure bosom, and rejects disguise ; 
And courts th’ enquiry of discerning eyes. 
I. U. 
———— 
ON THE PREVALENCE OF VICE. 
TIRTUE, friend, is rarely found 
In this life’s uncertain round, 
Vice fills up the mazy way, 


- And bears, alas! despotic sway. 


Here, Distraction spreads her snare, 
And pale Phrenzy reads the air, 
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With her sorrow-piercing ¢ 
Hapless child of phan bie 


Next we hear the sceptic bold, 
Dare his impious thoughts unfold, 
Tell us virtue is a cheat, 

And the grave our last retreat, 


Bid us revel all the day, 

And idly trifle time away > 

Laugh at our most sacred laws, 

And claim (oh impious!) our applause. 


Wretched wanderer from the truth, 
Cease to tempt unguarded youth, 
Take your tenets far away, 

And let us feel Religion’s sway. 


Let us stil! enjoy the hope 

Of sharing that unbounded scope, 

Which Heaven's high King has long decreed 

Fos those who merit Virtue’s meed. 
a 


SONG, 


OW peaceful smiles this sylvan scene! 
Cheerful and gay the songsters rove; 
The fields are clad in vernal green, 
And vocal ev'ry breeze with love: 
How happy once the woods among, 
At early dawn, I lov’d to stray 5 
Here Laura first inspis’d my song, 
Here first she heard, and bless’d my lay. 


This transient dream of bliss is fled, 
These rural charms no more delight, 
Their fairest, fondest, nymph is dead, 
And ravish’d frem my longing sight : 
A gloomy home my fancy seeks, 
For this I heave the frequent sigh ; 
Life’s blush has left my Laura’s cheek, 
And I with Laura wish to lie. Lu 
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MB. JOHN MARSHALL’S AND MR. JOHN 
NAYLOR's, (NoRTHWICH,) for a New 
and Improved Method of Manufactur- 
ing Salt. 

B* the method sow in use, the salt- 

brine is placed in pans or boilers, 
tothe whole of which the fire’has access, 
and all the parts of it are equally heated. 

No means are employed for the special 

Purpose uf causing the brine to sustain, 

indifferent parts, various degrees of heat, 

by the greater or less proximity of such 

Parts respectively to the fire. The new 

method consists in varying, at short and 

successive intervals, the degrees of heat 
which the brine receives from the fire; 
aud it is done by adding to the common 
brive-pan or boiler a condenser or 
Cuyler, having a communication with the 


boiler, by which means the heated brine 
may freely flow from the boiler into, and 

irculate about, the cooler or condenser, 
aud from thence back again, which it 
will do by means of the impulse and mo~ 
tion communicated by the fire; and by 
the consequent expansion of the brine, 
the most heated parts following upon the 
top, and so going on towards the extreme 
part of the condenser, and afterwards, 
when become more cool and dense, re- 
turning in an under and backward cur. 
reat towards the fire, which progress 
forward and backward is continued, and 
thus the salt is formed into crystals, 
chiefly in the condenser, and pot in the 
heated pan or boiler, in which the salt is 
wholly formed by the method now in 


use. For dispatch, two or tore con. 
densera 
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densers might he applied to one boiler, 
or two or more boilers may be applied to 
one or more condensers. The cooler 
or condenser might be another pan not 
heated, but for saving of expense, the 
patentees recommend clay lined with 
brick-flags, or any other cheap and con- 
venient materials, for forming a shallow 
pond or reservoir, communicating with 
the boiler, and acting as such cooler or 
condenser: any other way of causing an 
alternate variation of the degrees of 
heat in the brine, during the process, 
would produce a similar effect; “ but no 
method,” say they, “can be more sim. 
ple and easy for this purpose, than that 
which we have described; and this, in 
its principle, comprehends all other me- 
thods of graduating and regulating the 
heat of the brine, by alternate increase 
and diminution; and therefore we pro- 
test against the evasive employment of 
any mode different in form and appear- 
ance, whereby the same or the like effect 
may be produced, either entirely or par 
tially, inasmuch as all such different 
modes would be in substance and prin- 
ciple, the same as that which we have 
described; and we particularly notice 
that, as the communication is to be 
open, a pan or pans of an enlarged size, 
having the heat applied only to part 
thereoi, would operate to the forming of 
the salt, because in that case the parts 
of the pan not heated, would be.in effect 
condensers to the heated parts of the 
pan ; but the extension of the pans would 
operate against saving of expense. By 
the addition of the coolers or conden- 
sers, a much greater quantity of salt wiil 
be made in the same space of time, than 
can be made in the same pans or boilers, 
without the coolers, or condensers.” 
<= 
MR. CHARLES LE CAan's, (LLANELLY,) 
for an Invention of certain Apparatus 
to be added to the Arle-trees und 

Wheels, or Naves of Wheels, of Car- 

riages, so as to impede, resist, or check, 

their Action. 

‘This invention consists in causing the 
wheels, or either wheel singly, of any 
carriage whatsoever to be stopped, or 
become stationary, at the pleasure of the 
dviver thereof, by means of bolts ‘or 
slides of iron, or any other metal or com- 
pound metal, attached to an axle-tree 
of any kind ar sort, which bolts or slides, 
by means of levers, with or without the 
assistance of springs, Come into coniact 
with o plate of won, or, any other metal, 
we compound metal, on which one or 


>’ 
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more projections are formed ; whieh 
being let in, and fixed to the nave of 

wheel, will answer the purpose required 
by impeding the motion of any Carria.e 
to the wheel or wheels of which he 
same 1s applied. The levers are, or may 
be, connected with the b , 


| ody of any kind 
of carriage, and to such part theteuf as 


may prove most convenient, by either 
chains, strings, cords, leather, or any 
other substance necessary for the pure 
pose. 


ate 


i 
MR. JOWN SCUMIDT's, (sT. MARY 4xe,) 
for a Phantasmagoric Chronometer, oy 

Nocturnal Dial, rendering visible ut 

Night, to any enlarged size, the Diy! 

of a Watch, against the Wall of a 

Room, &c. &e. 

This istrument consists of a vase, or 
any ornamental case, either of wood, 
stone, tin, or any other metal applicable, 
and ‘so constructed as to allow a free 
communication of the air, yet to prevent 
the rays of the light from being visible; 
and having On one side a watch with two 
dials, or what are called the day and 
niglit dial, and on the opposite side a 
combination of glasses, or a single glass 
moveable in a tube: the diameter of the 
glass is one inch and three. quarters, and 
the pins two inches and three-quarters; 
serving to represent the inward or nightly 
dial, against the wall. In the foot of the 
vase is alight or lamp, shut in, yet so 
constructed, that by means of a little 
door or slider, it may be taken out, and 
when in, may be altered imits position, 
and placed nearer or further off the mag- 
nifier or dial. In the bottom of the save 
is a case, to receive the waste vil of the 
lamp. Having stated at large the par 
ticulars of the nocturnal dial, the pa- 
tentee goes on to describe the mysterious 
circulation, or chronological equilibrium; 
which apparatus may be applied instead 
of the watch-work, described m the spe- 
cifeation, and illustrated with figures, 
or may be used as a separate Wive-piecs 
or as an orrery. It consists of the woik 
of a horizontal or vertical watch, fixed 
in a box or glebe, representing - 
earth. ‘I fix,” savs Mr. Schinidt, “te 
the hour-hand wheel a weight ;_and the 
box, with the watch and weight, are 
fixed to the lever, through which or 
steel centre. or axis, made of harden 
steel turned very smooth and - 
prevent friction, is fixed. On theo . 
end of the lever is attached a ee 
taining lead sufficient to counter balae 


ft: i mo 
he watch in every position when in m 
the watch in every p tiow 


f 
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».. to obtain which with facility, the 
Fi should be fastened in such a man- 
ner as to be moveable out and in, up- 
wards and downwards, &c,. when ad- 
‘ysting it, the proper weight and quantity 
of the counterpoise should be found by 
trials, as the weight and size of different 
time-pieces are not alike.” In that re- 
commended by Mr. S. the box contains 
ine the watch is three quarters of an inch 
high, aud the distance from the steel 
centre, is one inch and seven-eighths 
long: the counterpoise is one inch anda 
varter in diameter, and half an inch 
high; and the distance from the steel 
centre is two inches and one-eighth of an 
inch long, the weight fixed to the hour- 
hand wheel, forms a semi-circle, and is 
the one-eighth of an inch thick: the 
whole rests upon two ornamental and 
jewelled supporters, or fricticn rollers, 
which are screwed upon a stand, upon 
which is also fastened a supporter for the 
rim, serving asa dial, which may be di- 
vided into twelve, or twenty-four hours, 
according to the construction of the 
tme-piece; the hours and minutes are 
shewn by one hand only, or, if required, 
anonius may be applied to subdivide the 
minutes, The centre piece serves to 
represent the sun. ‘To use this apparatus 
asa nocturnal dial, the reflector is fixed 
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to the steel centre, and is confined within 
the ornamental case or vase, that con- 
tains the lamp and magnifier; the hai 
shewing the hours is fixed within the 
case. By this contrivance, the watch- 
work is not exposed to the heat of the 
lamp, as in the manner described with 
the double dial. To represent the in- 
crease and decrease, as well as the re- 
gular revoiution of the moon round the 
earth, an apparatus is fixed to the back 
of the globe or box, in such a manner 
as to make the moon invisible when be- 
tween the sun and earth, and then, 
when turning round, gradually to ine 
crease, shewing the phases on the pro- 
per day; for which reason, the mumber 
of days in the month are engraved upon 
a brass circle, fixed round the globe. 
The motion is effected by a little weight 
fixed to the axis of a pinion, with six 
teeth, this pinion acting into a wheel 
with thirty teeth. To the axis of this 
wheel is attached the bent arm of the 
moon, the other end of this arm serving 
as a counterpoise to the weight of the 
moon; this apparatus, turning round 
with the box or globe, occasiwns the 
pinion to be turned by the weight, al- 
ways hanging perpendicularly, and there. 
by causing the wheel, with the moon, to 
move one tooth every day, 
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ANTIQUITIES, 


THE First Part of the History of Ancient 

Wiltshire. By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
bart. Cortaining an Account cf the British 
Antiquities in the North-cast part of the 
County, within the Districts of Stourton, 
'arminster, and Heytesbury. Super royal, 
lolio, 41. 4s. large paper, 61. 6s. 

The Reiics of Antiquity, or Remains of 
Ancient Structures in Great Britain. - By 
Samuel Prout. Accompanies with Descrip- 
tive Sketches. No. I. 4to. 5s. 


ARTS, FINE. 
The British Gallery of Engravings. No. 
1. super roval folio, 21. 2s. i 
_ The Principles of Drawing and Paintings 
‘aid down in the must easy a:d simple Man- 


her, according: to the Practice of the best - 
Masters, 9s, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


An Inquiry into the Limits and pecnlior 
Objects of Physical and Metaphysical Science, 
tending principally to illuscrare the Nature 
of Causation, and the Opinions of Philoso- 
phers, Ancierit and Modern, concerning that 
Relation. By R E. Scott, A.M. Protessor 
of Moral Ph‘losophy in the University and 
King’s College of Aberdeen. With an Ap- 
pendix, by Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh. “8vo, 
83. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of Andrew Robinson Bowes, 
esq. and the Countess of Strathmore, his Wife. 
By Jesse Foot, esq. 6s. 6d. 3 

\olement to the Life and Writings of 
the Hon. Henry Home, of Kames. 4to. 6s. 

e paper, 10s. 6d. 
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DRAMA. 

Hector; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By M. 
Lancival. 2s. 6d. 

The Family “egend: a Tragedy. By 
Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 3s. Ed. 

EDUCATION. 

A Series of Questions, adapted to Dr. Val- 
py’s Latin Grammar; with Notes. By C. 
Bradley, A.M. 2s. 

The French SyHabary, on a new Plan; 
calculated to teach, in a few days, the most 
accurate Articulation and polite Proaunciation 
of that Language. 2s. 

The World Displayed; or, the Charac- 
teristic Features of Nature and Art exhibited. 
By JuhnGreig. 12mo. 8s. 6d. or 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

rue Stories; or, Anecdotes of Young Per- 
sons. 4s. Gd. 


HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Monstrelet ; being a 
Continuation of Fioissariv’s Chronicles. Trans- 
lated from the most approved Originals, with 
Notes; by Thomas Jobnes, esq. 5 vols. 
royal 4to. 211. 

A Compendious History of the Israelites. 
By R. Atkins. 2s. 

LAw. 

A Supplemental Volume, being Vol. V. of 
Original Precedents in Conveyancing, with 
Practical Notes. By C. Barton, esq. Royal 
Bvo. 16s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Dr. Harrison’s Address, containing an Ex- 
position of the intended Act for Regulating 
Medical Education and Practice. 6s. 

An Attempt to Vindicate the Practice of 
Vaccination, and to Combat the Prejudices 
entertained against it. By O. W. Bartley, 
Surgeon. 15. 64. 

Practical Instructions for the Management 
ofthe Teeth. By J. P. Kertz, Surgeon-den- 
tist. Qs. 

MILITARY, 

Views of Military Reform, in a Series of 
Letters to a General Officer, 2s. 64. 

The Tactical Regulator, By John Rus- 
sell, esq. Lieutenant and Adjutant of the Not- 
tingham Staff. Svo. 41. 1s. 

A Narrative of the Operations of a Detach- 
ment in an Expedition to Candy, in the 
Island of Ceylon, in 1804; with Observations 
on the previous Campaign, and the Nature of 
Candian Wartare. By Major Johnston, of 
the 3d Ceylon Regiment. &vo. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
¥ssays, and ocher Occasional Compositions, 


_ chiefly reprinted, By the Rev. K. Nares, 


Archdeacon of Statiord. % vols. post 8vo. 
165. 

A Statement of Facts delivered to Lord 
Minto, on his arrival at Madras; with an 


Appendix of Official Minutes. By William 


Petrie, esq. Sentor Member of the Council at 
Madras. 3s. 6d. 


A Letter from John Bull to his Brother 
Thomas. 4d. 


A Letter tothe Right Hon. Spencer Peg. 


[July l, 


ceval, oa the Augmentation of a pan 
Class of Poor Livings, wi Lew 
Mik "a: or 

The County Annual Register, for the Year 
1809; con‘aining the Public and Prisate 
Annals of the English Provinces, arranged 
under the names of the Counties to whica 
they respectively belong. Also, the Princ. 
pality of Wales, Scotland Ireland, and ie 
Colonies. Reyal 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Facts, explanatory of the Conduct of Cape 
tain Foskett, of the 14th Light Dragoons, «3 
one of the Seconds in a Duel in the year 
1806. By Captain Foskett. 1s, | 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, knt. on 
the Revision of the Bankrupt Laws. By W, 
Davie Evans, esq. 3s. 

The Rival Princes; or a faithful Narrative 
of Facts relating to Mrs Mary Ann Clarke's 
Political Acquaintance with Colonel Wardle, 
Major Dodd, Mr. Glennie, and an Hlustzious 
Personage. By Mary Anne Clarke. vols. 
royal i2mo. 18s. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hoa, 
Lord Grenville. By a Briton. 5s. 

The Connection of Religion and Learning; 
a Norrisian Prize Essay. By H. jeremy, 
A,B. Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 64. 

A Letter, containing Observations upon 
some of the Effects of our Paper Currency, 
and the Means of remedying its present, and 
preventing its future, Excess. 2s. 6d. 

A Picture of Verdun; or the English de- 
tained in France 2 vors. foolscap 8vo. 1%. 

Fourth Report of the African Institution. 
1s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

British Fauna, containing a Compendium 
of the Zoology of the British Islands; a 
ranged according to the Linnean System. By 
W. Turton, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo, 10s. 64. 

NOVELS, TALES. , 

Tales ; Original, and from the Spanish. By 
aLady. 8vo. 12s. large papers il. 13. 

Anne of Britanny; an Historical Romance. 
3 vols. 12mo. 14s. 6d. 

The Boon. By Captain Manners. 3 vols. 
13s. 6d. 

The Acceptance. Svols. 158. | 

Amatory ‘Tales, of Spain, France, tet 

land, and the Mediterranean, By Hoar! 
Scott 4 vols. 11. Miss 

The Mysteries of the Forest. By ™! 
Mary Houghton. Svols. 12mo. 18s. , 

The Two Girls of Eighteen. 2 wer 

Caledonia ; or, the Stranger '0 Scotland. 
By Kate Montaibion. 4 vuls. il. 


POETRY: B 
Tales of Romance, with other Poems. he 
C. A. Elton, Author of a Translation 0 
siod. Foviscap vo. 78. 6d. 
The Sabine Farm; in which ts int 
a Series of Translations, chiefly cescript 


interwoven 
ive of 


the Villa and the Life of Horace. ig 
Yuli, the African. In six Cant‘ asin 
. The Cottage Girl; a Poem. Sine 
her several Avocations during the Fou ne 
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of the Year. By the Author of The 
- Boy, and Sailor Boy. Ss. 

The Maniac, a Tale; or,a View of Beth- 
lem Hospital ; and The Merits of Women; a 
Porm, trom the French. With Poetical 
Pieces, on various Subjects, original and 
translated. By A. Bristow. 108. 64. 

Woman; a Poem. Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, tothe Queen. By Faton Stannard 
Burret, esq. Foolscap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Jhe Daughter. 2 vols. i2mo. 9s. 

The Genius of the Thames; a Lyrical 
Poew, in two Parts. By Thomas Love 
Peacock. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Ipbofelle; or the Longing Fit. _ By Ralph 
Palin. 5s. 

A Monody tothe Memory of Lord Colling- 
wood. By Lady Champion De Crespigny. 

Poems on varicus Subjects. By Charles 
Lindsay Crawford, Earl of Crawford. 6s. 

Magoa Charta and Sir Francis Burdett; a 
Poem. By an Elector of Westminster. 13 6d. 

The Tower ; a Poem, inscrived to Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. &s. 6d. 


POLITICS ANN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Two Memoirs upon the Catholic Question ; 
with an Essay upon the History and Effect of 
the Coronation Oath; and ajso an Appendix. 
By John Joseph Dillon, esq. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Aivice to the Whigs; with Hiuts to the 
Dewocrats, and Cautions to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. By an Englishman. 1s, 

An Inquiry into the Policy and Justice of 
prohibiting the Use of Grain in the Distil- 
leries. By Archibald Bell, esq 4s. Gd. 

An Argument upon the furisdiction of the 
House of Commons to Commit in Ca.es of 
Privilege. By Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, esq. M.P. 9s 63. 

An Elucidation of the Veto; ina three- 
fold Address to the Publ’c, the Catholics, and 
the Advocates of the Catholics in Parliament. 
° the Rey. J. Miluer, DD. F.S.A. &e. 

An Historical and Political View of the 
peer Religion; from which Reasons a-e de- 
an that must peremptorily compel every 
th aking Man to combat thre Emancipation, of 

¢ Irish, who are of the Catholic Church. 


. — of Letters to Lord Grenville. 


and to ostitutional Critique on the Doctrine 
Siena 2 as laid down by his Majesty’s At- 
ies 7-General, vpon the Case submitted to 
the HD E. Coleman, esq. Serjeant-at-Arms to 
. 20use of Commons, for his Advice and 
non. Ina Letter to Sir Vicary Gibbs. 
Ya Barrister. 3s, 
tae ee of the Penal Laws against the 
> the — from the Treaty of _—. 
V0, Gs, on. By Henry Parnell, esq. M.P. 
an on the late Commitments by 
: Ouse of Commons, and on the Charac- 
*t and Conduct of its Opposers. 15. 6d. 
bservations on the Roman Catholic Ques- 
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tion. By the Right Hunourable Lord -Ken> 
on. 3s. 

A Speech, which ought to be spolten, in 
Refutation of the Sentiments of Messrs. 
Grattan, Ponsonby, &c. on the Catholic Ques 
tion. 3s. 

A few plain Observations upon the End 
and Means of Political Reform, and the Mea- 
sures adopted by the present Supporters of 
that Cause. 9s. 6d, 

The Question considered: Has the House 
of Commons a Right of Committal tu Prison? 
By E. A. Burnaby, esq. Ys. 6d. 

The Speeches ot tne Honourable Thomas 
Erskine (now Lord Erskine,) when at the 
Bar, on Suhjects connected with the Liberty 
of the Press, Reform in Parliament, and 
against Constructive Treason, 3 vols. 11.72. 
large paper, il. 16s. 

Reform without Innovation. 1s. 6d. 

The Speech of Lord Viscount Melville in 
the House of Peers, May 21, 1810, on tbe 
Subject of Troop Ships. 2s. 6d, 

The Jurisdictio: of the Lords* House of 
Parliament considered according to Ancient 
Records, by Loid Chief Justice Hale; with 
an Jntroductory Preface, by Francis Hare 
grave, esq. 4to. 11. 7s. 

Speech of Lord Viscount Castlereagh, in 
the House of Commons, 25th May, 1810, oa 
th: Petitions of the Roman Catholics. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons by Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
F.S.A.-late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 vols. 
Svo. il. 1s. 

Two Sermons on the Unity of the Church 5 
with copious Illustrations. By the Autbor 
of ‘* The Spirit of Religious Controversy.” 
Being the first volume of Sermons on various 
Religious and Moral Subjects, for all the 
Sundays of the Pentecost. 8s. 

The Whole Works of Bishop Hall, ar- 
ranged and revised, with a copious Index. 
By Josiah Pratt, B.D. F.A.S. 40 vols. 8vo. 
4i. 4s. 

An Address from a Clergyman to his -Pa- 
rishioners. By Richard Valpy, D.D. Rector 
oi Stradishall, Suffolk. 3s. 6d. 

On the Authority of the Church and the 
Holy Scriptures; an Address to the Roman 
Catholics of England, occasioned by a Sermon 
of the Rev. Dr. Milner’s, lately preached at 
Birmingham. By the Rev. Thomas Le Me- 
surier, M.A. 3s. 7 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spies 
ritual and Temporal, at Westminster, on 30th 
— 1810 By William Lort, Lord 

ishop of Bristol. @s. ok 

Au Enquiry into the Claims of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to the Counte- 
nance and Support of Members of the estab- 
lished Church. By the Rev, John Hume 
Spry, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Hebrew Criticism and Poetry. By George 
Confers Clarke, D.D. Vicar of Waltham, Es. 
sex.” Svo. 15s. 

Introductory Key to the First Four se 
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of Moses. By the late James Morsison. No. 
VII. being the last. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sketches in North Wales; consisting of 
Six Plates, culoured to resemble Drawirgs, 
accompanied with Letter-press Illustrations, 


* @escriptive of Local Scenery, Customs, and 


Occupations of the Inhabitants of the Princi- 
pality. Drawn and Engraved by J. W. Hard- 
ing. Fol. il. 11s. 64. 

The History and Antiquities of the County 
of Surrey, by the late Rev. Owen Manning. 
Enlarged ana cuntinued to the present Time, 
by William Bray, esq. Vol, Il. 41. 4s.; 
large paper, 61. 6s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Travels in various Parts of Europe, Asia, 
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and Africa, by Edward Danie] Clarke, Lup 


Versi 
t;: Russia, Tat, 


Professor of Mineralogy in 
Cambridge. Part the Fir he 
<— Turkey. 4to. 51. 5s. 
emarks on several Parts 
Part I, fEgyptiaca; or some Pains 
Ancient and Modern State of Exypt, as ob. 
tained in the Years 1801 and 1802. B 
William Hamilton, esq. F.A S, accompanies 
ner a from Original Drawings by the 
ate Charles Hayes, of the i 
Royal 4to. al. 4a Maegan 
A Tour to Hafod in Cardiganshire, the 
Seat of Thomas Johnes, esq. M.P, By James 
Edward Smith, esq. M.D.F.R.S. Super royal 
folio. 
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(Continued from page 481.) 


148. Cleopatra dissolving the Pearl; the origi- 
nal Design: for a Painting executed on the 
Great Staircase at Burleigh. T. Stotbard, 
R. A. 


HIS is a sketch, but it is of that vi- 
gorous class of art that distinguishes 

those of Rubens, who mostly sketched in 
vil. The coloring, chiaroscuro, and local 
tints, are of that brilliant harmonizing na- 
ture, that evinces the hand of a master, 
aint the design exhibits the result of deep 
thinking. 

166. Benevolence, by H. Corbould; is 
a well-imagined little picture, well drawn 
and clearly coloured, but the head of the 
ol? man is rather too obtrusive and equi- 
vocal; at first sight it is doubtful what it 
is meant for. | 

Of 167 and. 190, two pictures in the 
class of historical or fancy works, by 
Drummond, nothing can be said in their 
favor; bad grouping, ill coloring, and an 
affected manner of handling, overpower 
the real merits.they possess. More sim- 
phcitvy, and a ditt/e regard for nature, 
would improve the style of this artist. 

The next objects that our slight sketch 
adinits of, are the portraits: among 
which, most distinguished for grace or 
dignity of treatment, or excellent color- 
ing, are, 32. Lord Grenville, by ‘T.. Phil- 
lips, R.A. 42. The Persian Ambassador, 
Sic Wm Beechy, R.A. 61. Lord Castle. 
reagh, and 67. Mr. Canning, both by T. 
Law rence, R.A. 79. Walter Scott, esq. 
author of Marmion, &c. H. Raeburn, 

i 


80. A Lady and her Attendant, W. 
Owen, R.A. . 189. A Groupe of part of 
the Baring Famity, T. Lawrence, R.A, 
197. Octavius Gilchrist, esg. F.S.A. J. 
Lonsdale. 263. A Whole Length of « 
Lady, A. W. Devis; which, for elegance 
of attitude, and clearness of tint and co 
loring, has not often been surpassed. 
292. Sir C. Burrell, M.P. R. RB. 
Reinagle. 413. The Marquis of Down. 
shire, J. Lonsdale; this portrait ranks 
among the best of the present exhibition, 
and is at once simple and dignified in 
character, and vigorous in_ execution, 
401. Mrs. Owen. 402. Children of Lady 
Mildmay, by Edridge. 493, A Noblenan, 
J. Northcote, R A. 505, J. Elmes, esq. 
J. Lonsdale. Among the miniatures, 
Robertson, Haines, Mrs. Singleton, New- 
ton, Davis, Watts, Pope, and Englehart, 
are principally conspicuous; the former 
(Robertson) by his large portraits ol 
Messrs. P. Coxe, Wilkie, A.R.A. and 
Gwilt, which certainly are among the 
finest miniatures ever produced. 

The landscapes of this year are not 
very numerous, but of a high class of 
art. No. 29. Southampton, by Moon 
light, Pether; is a correct repre 
of the place, and a faithful transcript» , 
moonlight ‘effect, 44. Elgus Cathe = 
W. Wilson, is well managed. rer 
scape on a Lake, Evening, P. iets 
Loutherbourg, partakes of the uso 4 
cellencies of this eminent master 3 °F “i 
as dues No. 20. Lundscupe, Mornings : 
the same. 85. A Fisherman's Colles 


by Miss H. Gouldswith, Oak. 


‘script of nature. 85. 


Westmorland, the Seat of the = 
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te» North west View from Ulles- 
Ie "Evening, J. M. W. Turner, 
RA. is one of those enchanting scenes 
wes 


waler-lane, 


d alone can boast, executed 
ranscendant style of effect: 
aracter awaits Mr. Turner’s 
other pieces. No. 115. The ee 
of the seme House ; and 158. Petworth, 
Suser, the Seat of the Earl of Egremont ; 
Dewy Morning ; which even surpasses 
fe orhers; the mist rising on the lawn in 
ent of the house, is among the happiest 
efects of Turner’s pencil; in fact, the 
encommon brilliancy of this charning 
picture produces the same effect on the 
neighbouring pieces, as hanging them 
quanst the pier of a window through 
wich the sun is shining, 102. The Ene 
trance to Conway Castle, Sir G. Beau- 
mont, H, is worthy of the pencil of a 
professor. 127. A Landscupe, in which 
ts introduced the Story of Diana and 
Acteon, A. W. Callcott, R.A. is mag- 
nificent in composition, forcible in exe- 
cution, but partakes too much of an af- 
fectation of being like some of the old 
masters ratherthan nature, which Mr.Call- 
cott must know, from his own former 
successes, to be the best guide. Under 
this head, although not in their proper 
class, must not be omitted the excellent 
Sea-pieces of Mr. R. B. Hoppner; and 
one by Pocock, of a Wreck, No. 118. 

The architectural department of this 
year is below mediocrity. Mr. Seane 
lias some designs for a theatre, which are 
aot much better than some he has been 
inthe habit of despising ; although they 
possess much positive merit, they are 
lot sufficiently gay and playful for thea- 
tral edifices. Mr. Soane has also some 
drawings of various parts of the Bank of 


that Englau 
in a most t 
the same ch 


England as executed, which are _appro-_ 


priate and classical as designs, but not so 
Weil drawn as has been usual from his 
office, 

Mr. Gandy’s designs for the New As- 
sembly Room, Liverpool, are gay and 
splendid in selection, and of uncommon 
beauty in drawing. All the rest, with the 
€Xception of a Restoration of the ‘lem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, 
by R, Smirke, jun. A. are of that com- 
Mon-place description that must be ex- 
bected to arise from the nevléct which 
me: branch of the fine arts is receiving, 
on ve aloug while received, from 
wil nas emy. If the Royal Academy 
ashe Susier the genius of their archi- 
tal students to run riot, they must 
net main of the degradation of the 

nal taste which has ensued. 
© sculptures this year are not nu- 
merous, but excellent, 
‘CXTALy Mac. No 200, 
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some admirable monumental designs 
and basso-rilievos. Westmacott exhibits 
some classical productions. Nollekens, 
as usual, shines in the department cf 
bustos; Bubb has a very good one in 
marble of Lord Nelson; and Bacon, an 
elegant figure of the late Mr. Pitt, and 
some good busts. The Honourable Mrs, 
Damer has an admirable head of a Muse, 
in bronze, 

On the whole, judging from the present 
Exhibition, the progress of the British 
school may be thus estimated:—-To be 
retrograde in grand historical and poetie 
cal composition ; to be increasing in core 
rect drawing and chaste coloring; emi- 
nent in portrait ; and beyond competition 
in landscape. In sculpture, rather pretty 
than grand; and in architecture, abso« 
lutely failen from the “ high estate” the 
other of the sister arts would warrant. 

The friends of brilliant talents and 
amiable manners and disposition, will las 
ment to hear of the premature death of 
that able and eminent artist, Lewis Schi- 
avonetti: a pleurisy put an end to the days 
of this important man (to the arts) in the 
zenith uf his fame. His works are well 
known, and will immortalize his name, 
His etchings for Blair’s Grave; his head 
of Blake, after Philips’s picture; are 
wonders in the style he adopted: lus 
Death of Tippoo Saib, and other large 
plates, with an almost innumerable col- 
lection of the most tasteful book-prints 
ever executed, are among the works of 
this lamented artist. He was employed 
till just before his death, on an engraving 
from Stothard’s well-known picture of the 
Pilzriw’s Procession, from Chaucer, which 
he has left unfinished. Some authentic 
particulars of his life, and a list of his 
principal works, shall be given in our 
next Number. 

The London Architectural Society 
have just published another volume, a 
Selection from the Essays read before 
them; containing, one on Taste, by Jos. 
Woods, jun.; on Bridge-Building, by 
James Savage; and on Foundations, hy 
Jaines Elmes: also an Essay on the Du- 
ric Order, with plates, by Edmund Aikin, 
They shall be noticed next month. 

No. J. of “ The Fine Arts of the Eng- 
lish School,” isjust published, which shall 
also receive due atientiun at the same 
time. . 

Proposals have been issued by Mesers. 
Boydetl and Mr. Wilkie, and Mr. Bur- 
net, for publishing, by procs. gs an 
Lngraving from the celebrated pawting 
of the’ Blind Fidler, by Wiikie; to be 
execttted in the line manner by Burnet. 
Two highiy-finished engravings of the 
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Interior of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
combining precision of perspective repre- 
sentation with that species of effect most 
characteristic of that celebrated and in- 
teresting specimen*of the florid Gothic, 
and on a scale sufficiently large to admit 
of much detailed architectural informa- 
tion, from drawings by Mr. Jolin Mor- 
ton, jun. are nearly ready for publica. 
tion, 

The British Institution has awarded 
the premium of 100 guineas to Mr. B. 
R. Haydon, son of Mr. If. bookseller, of 
Plymouth, for the best historical picture 
this year. The subject is, the Death of 
Dentatus. 

CHALCOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 482.) 

According to the promise in the last 
Number, a tew additional particulars are 
given of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Artof Engraving. ‘The pro- 
fessed objects of this patriotic society, 
are to restore the art of engraving to the 
rank which it ought to hold among the 
fine arts; to the protection of living 
artists; and to the production of fu- 
ture excellence in the same line. The 
committee of managers are, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, the 
Marquis of Stafford, the Marquis of 
Douglas and Clydesdale, the Earl of 
Dartinouth, Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
bart. (who is also treasurer), Sir Mark 
Sykes, bart. Sir Abraham Hume, bart. 
Sir Thomas Bernard, bart. Wm. Smith, 
esq. M.P. Samuel Whitbread, esq. M.P. 
3. P. Anderdon, esq. Thomas Hope, esq. 
In addition to our former intelligence, it 
is intended that each plate, after having 
prodaced the limited number of one 
thousand impregsions, shall be absolutely 
destroyed, by which means the true tone 
and vigor of the engraving will be pre- 
served, Also, an establishment is to be 
formed, to which every engraver may 
send his works for exhibition and sale, 
thus facilitating his owh interests, and the 
views of such subscribers as may wish to 
select an artist for employment. Pro- 
epectuses anil sharcs may be had, at 
Messrs. Down and Co. Bartholomew- 
Jane; Drummond. Charing Cross; Ham- 
inersleys, Pall Mall, bankers; of any of 
the before-mentioned committee; and 
of Mr. Cromek, secretary to the society, 
64, Newman-strect, Oxford-street. The 

following extracts from their memorial to 
“the noblemen and gentlemen who pa- 
* tronize the institution, will serve to shew 
its objects and tendency: 
For some years past, national patronage 
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perior Walk; 


Scems to have neglected the sy 
of this art, leaving the e 
enlarged his or or his talents, 
it a narrow field, w 
cumscribed, and he eb tere - Cite 
and no reputation. If he cbchitaaun Profit 
duces a large work, which may be rm PIO. 
to have given Proper scope to his ale hi 
generally some slight engraving done i. . is 
at a small expence. Perplexed with abs ste 
tits, and seeing nothing before him but om 
prospects, the engraver is not onl v disappoint. 
ed in his views of that independence to which 
every liberal art has an attachment and just 
claim, but his proper feeling of ambition 
which alone can make him serviceable to ‘te 
id at Jastexhausted, ‘Phus the higher wali 
of engraving gradually becomes deserted, and 
without the immediate interference of the 
public- spirited amateurs of England, this na. 
tion is in danger of losing the reputation it 
has acquired through the productions of 
Strange, Woollett, and Bartolozawi. Suchatee 
flection too, is more particularly mortifying, 
and it is hoped will more immediately excite 
the spirit of the country, when it is well 
known, that it is not only the fashion among 
all ranks in France to form extensive collec: 
tions of prints, but. that the French goverm 
ment has directed one of the best parts of its 
ambition to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
and has employed engravers in ail parts of 
Europe to enrich its galleries and museums.” 
The forwarding the views of the Chale 
cographic Society appears to be an act 
of national consequence, and of first-rate 
importance to the encouragement of the 
arts of design, and will doubtless receive 
that encouragement its hberal plans de 
serve; and every lover ef his country’s 
fame and arts, will lend assistance to its 
infant endeavours to obtain the following 
sound national objects :—1st. A rescue of 
the nobler province of the art of engrav- 
ing in this country from total degradation 
and decay; Qdly. A most desirable rwalry 
of the French, who are growing as ambl- 
tious in arts as they are in arms, and 
would fain get the start of us im every 
race for renown; 3diy. The permanent 
advancement of the art, by means of its 
national museuin and school, which will 
vive it at once improvement, stability, 
and dignity; and, 4thly. The comfort 


-¢ old ave, and ob- 
and support of helpless old age, 4 


tO practise 


Lits of Englishmen, but expressive of the 
true effects of polite art, which apt 
proves its influence so finely as ne 
perfection of the social feelings. ‘ 
cannot close this article without ente> 


, », ni 
ing our readers to give the society's P'™" 
and address a careful reading. 
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VARIETIES, Literary anp Purrosopnicar, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


#,* Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 
—__— 


rEHE sixth portion of the History of 

Leicestershire, compnising the Hun. 
dred of Guthlaxton, almost all the copies 
of which were destroyed by the fire at 
Messis. NicitoLts’s, is nearly reprinted, 
and may be expected to appear in July. 
Tbe hundred of Sparkenhoe, which will 
complete the work, is also in great for- 
wardness. 

ProrrssoR Ducarp Stewart, of 
Edinburgh, will shortly publish a quarto 
volume of Moral Essays. 

Mr. Betor has put te press a fifth vo- 
lume of his Anecdotes of Literature. 

The second volume of The Artist is 
completed, consisting, like the former, of 
Essays on Subjects of Science and the 
Arts, chiefly written by men of eminence 
in their respective professional studies, 

The History of the National Debt, in 
one volume octavo, a posthumous work of 
thelate Mr. J.J.GrevLcrer, so well known 
tothe generality of our readers by his 
various writings on different branches of 
political economy, will be published next 
month, 

Mr. Grant, author of Institutes of 
Latin Grammar, has made considerable 
progress in preparing for the press, a com- 
prehensive work on the English Lan- 
guage, which will be found to combine 
several new and important practical ad- 
Vaitages, 

Mr. W. Moone, of the Royal Military 
Acadeiny, Woolwich, has in a state of 
lurwarduess, a Treatise on the Doctrine 
ol Fluxions, with its application to all the 
wnst useful parts of the true theory of 


gunnery, and other very eurious-and im-- 


portant matters relating to military and 
naval science. The fluxions will be 
preceded by such parts of the science of 
mechanics as are necessary for reading 
the work without any reference to other 
authors, ) 


The first volume of the Theological 
vorks of Mr. ARCHIBALD M‘Lran, one 
ot the pastors of the Baptist church, Edin- 
ae ve from the unexpected de- 
necessit € proprietors were under the 
aud ma 7 reprinting, is now finished, 
ar 6th, y tor delivery. Volumes 5th 
wy, containing the Paraphrase and 
nie will on the Epistle to the He- 
and the mes € immediately put to press, 
lished as < sequent volumes will be pab- 

“sspeedilyas possible. The whole, 


ven “) . ° 
Onished, wuil consist of eight or 


nine handsome volumes duodecimo. A 
new edition of his Treatise on the Apos- 
tolic Commission, is also just published. 

The Rev. H. H. Baner, of the British 
Musetm, has just published a new edi- 
tion of Wiclif’s Version of the New Tes- 
tament. Prefixed to this most ancient 
Finglish Version of the New Testament, 
are Memoirs of the Life of Dr, Wiclif; 
and ai) Historical Account of the Saxon 
and English Versions of the Scriptures 
previous tothe fifteenth century; embel- 
lished with an elegant portrait. 

A new edition of Dr. Lamont’s Ser- 
mons, on the most prevalent vices, is in 
the press, and will appear early in Au- 
gust. 

Mr. Fowtenr, of Wintertun, has com- 
pleted fac-simile engravings of the prin- 
cipal Mosaic Pavements which have 
been discovered in the course ofthe last 
and present centuries, in various parts of 
Great Britain: and also, engravings of 
several subjects in Stained Glass in the 
windows of the cathedrals of York, Line 
coln, &c. the whole executed on twenty- 
seven plates; and each impression ac- 
curately coloured after the original sub- 
ject of the respective plates. 

The author of Nubilia, is about to 
commence a periodical work, entitled the 
Contemplatist; a Number of which will 
be published every Saturday. 

The Rev. Taeora. Apavuzit, has in the 
press, an edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England, in the 
French language; the gospels, epistles, 
and psalms, are taken from the edition of 
Geneva, in 1805. 

A romance in three volumes, under 
the title of the Spectre of the Mountain 
of Grenada, will be published early in 
the ensuing month. . 

The Rev. Samuet ExspaLe, curate of 
Surfleet, ncar Spalding in Lincolnshire, 
has nearly ready for publication, a small 
volume, under the title of Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Ilell, a poem, with 
other pieces, with additions and emend- 
ations. 

The Rev. I. Spence, late curate of 
Spalding in Lincolnstyre, has upon the 
eve of publication his Farewell Sermon, 
on taking leave of that parish. we 

A new edition of Drcpare’s Warwicke 
shire, with the additions of Dr. THomas, 
and a Continuation to the present time, 


eparing for the press by somg 
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Warwickshire antiquaries, who have col- 
lected. much original matter of local in- 
terest and historic importance from va- 
rious private repositories hitherto unex- 
plored. The work will be comprised in 
three volumes folio; and, in addition to 
such of the original subjects as must ne- 
cessarily be re-engraved, will be embel- 
Jished with select views of the most in- 
teresting objects of architectural and an- 
tiquarian curiosity in the county. 

Mr. Turner, of the Middle Temple, 
is preparing a new work on Conveyan- 
cing, to consist of acollection of inudern 
precedents, with notes and illustrations ; 
and a practical introduction on the lan- 
guage and structure of Conveyances, 

Mr. Josepn Harpur has nearly ready 
for publication, an Essay on the Princi- 
ples of Philosophical Criticism, applied 
to poetry. | 

A third and last volume of the Temple 
of Truth, under the title of Additienal 
Studies, is in the press. 

The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, 
commonly called the Persian Priuce, in 
Asia, Atrica, and Europe, during the 
years 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802, writ- 
ten by himself in the Persian language, 
and translated by Cuarztes Srewarrt, 
esq. are preparing for publication. 

The History of Lincoln, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a list of the members 
returned to serve iu parlia:nent, will 
speedily be published in a duodecimo 
volume. 

Mr. Toy has in the press, a work on 
Scripture Geography, containing a de- 
scription of the most distinguished coun- 
tries and places noticed in the Holy 
Scripture, with a brief account of the 
most remarkable historical events con- 
nected with the sulject, intended to fa. 
cilitate the study of the sacred writings. 

' A new edition of Bishop Earle’s Mi- 
crocosiography, 1s in the press. ‘This 
curious and entertaining volume was 
originally printed in 1628, and contains 
a variety of allusions illustrative of the 
manners of that age. 

‘The Norrisian prize in the University 
of Cambridge, is this year adjudged to 
Henry Jeremy, B.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, for his Essay on the Connection of 
Learning and Religion 

By an accurate calculation, it appears 
that, inthe course of the last year, Great 
Britain produced 600,000 packs of wool, 
each weighing 240lbs. 

A correspondent gives the fullowing 
improved method of preparing phospho- 
rus bottles. The phosphorus being caree 
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fully dried by filtering pape , 
slice, divide it into ad ineny paces 


can expeditiously he done, and Wtroduce 


each piece into a small bottle, with as 
much lime as will surround it. Lime 
slaked in theair, and submitted to a strong 
red heat In a blaék-lead crucible fi, 
twenty minutes, is in a good state for 
the purpose. The bottle when falj may 
be exposed, corked, to the radiant heat 

of a fire, till some of the pieces of phos. 

phorus have assumed an orange tint. |, 

will then be ready for immediate use, 

But the heating is not necessary, if the 

buttle is not wanted for immediate Use, 

and it will continue longer ina service, 

able state. In using the bottle the mouih 

should be closed as soon as the match 

is withdrawn. Bottles thus prepared 

continue serviceable four or five months, 

though very frequently used. 

Mr. Yeates has been for some time 
employed in collating the manuscripts 
brought from India to England by the 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan, and presented by 
him to the University of Cambridge. 
From the account given of them by Mr, 
Yeates, the following particulars are 
extracted :—These manuscripts are 
chiefly biblical, and are written in the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic, ianguages: 
the Hebrew manuscripts were obtaived 
from the black Jews, who have had 
settlements in India from time nnmemo, 
rial. These Jews differ in mauy respects 
from those of other countries, and bear 
evident marks of being descendants from 
those ancient dispersions we read of in 
sacred history. They call theinselves 
Bene Israel; they have the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, but scarcely know of any 
other books of Scripture. A copy ot the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, written on gvate 
skins, and found ia one of their syiiae 
gogues, is in the Buchanan — 
The Syriac manuscripts were collec 
from the Syrian Christians in Travancore 
and Malayala, where a race of Christians 
had existed ever since the apostolic 
times: and the native Indian christians 
bear the name of Christians of > 
Thomas to this day. They have the 
Bible, and other books, not iu our oath 
extant in the Syriac language ; and , a ‘ 
is perhaps the purest ol all the — . 
of Scripture now known. There = 
Dr. Buchanan’s collection, a copy ° 
Bible, contaising the books of me “ot 
and New Testament, with the Apocr 

| large folio vellum, and in 
pha, written on larg , " 
the ancient or Estrangelo characters 
which was a present to tle doctor 
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Mar Dionysius, the archbishop of the 


Judian church. But though all these 
\iss. were brought from India, some 
were written at Antioch, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and in other parts of Syria,’ Asia, 
qnd Africas The Hebrew Pentateuch 
giready mentioned, being probably one 
of the oldest MSS. extant, Is a curiosity 
of the highest value and importance. [tis 
written upon a roll of goat-skins, dyed 
red, and was found in the record-chest of 
a synagogue of the black Jews, in the 
jiterior Of Malayala, in 1806. I1t mea- 
sures in length forty-eight feet, and in 
breadth about twenty-two inches, ora 
Jewish cubit. The book of Leviticus, 
and most parts of Deuteronomy, are 
wanting. The original length of the roll 
was not less than ninety feet, as appears 
from calculation, and it is properly 
Morocco, though now much faded. In 
its present state, it consists of thirty- 
seven skins, contains one hundred and 
seventeen columns of writing, perfectly 
clear and legible, and exhibits a noble 
example of the manner and form of the 
most ancient Hebrew manuscripts among 
the Jews. The columns are a palm 
broad, and contain from forty-five. to 
fity lines each. Some of the skins 
appear more ancient than others, and it 
s evident, from a bare inspection, that 
they were not all written at the same 
period, or by the same hand. 

Tat Droveut.—About twenty years 
ago, Sik tticuano Puitirps published a 
dissertation, in which, arguing from the 
analogy of Nature, he conceived it in the 
power of inan to regulate the weather to 
certain extents. Nature, he remarked, 
provides high mountains and the innu- 
werable spicule of leaves: and grass, as 
wieans by which the electricity of the 
atmosphere and the clouds is regu. 
lated. _ Droughis arise when these, trom 
al accidental absence of rain or mois- 
wre, cease to be good conductors, and 
rainy season is a consequeuce of these 
“coming too powerful as conductors. 
lence mountains, trees, and vegetation, 
crease the quantity of rain in all coun. 
tiles, and the cause and effect alternately 
ne Hence too the immutable 
pea ae — districts Gf Africa and 
which “ — likewise the changes 
in the “ware een observed to take place 
cohite: nt ~— of countries, All the pe- 
ont venomena of Peru, and other 
ai may also be referred to the 
which Se, bi — practical deduction 
Risieees ic ard Phillips made from 
Of very hy he was, that man, by means 
Y Algh metallic Cunductors, may be 
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able so to affect the electricity of the 
clouds as to produce the same eilects as 
Nature produces from the action of moun- 
tains and the points of trees, leaves, 
and vegetables; and he submitted the 
idea to the notice and adoption of pa- 
triotic and philosophical governments, 
The idea of regulating the weather may, 
on a superficial view, appear to bea very 
bold one; but when it is considered 
that man triumphs over the. seasons, 
and subjects Nature in many other 
respects to his rule, an artificial means 
of aifecting the clouds ought not to be 
considered as impossible ; and the no- 
tion deserves to be re-cousidered on ace 
count of the immense value and great ime 

rtance of the objects ia contemplation, 

The follewing curious circumstancé 
respecting the toad, is communicated bya 
correspondent to Nicholson’s Journal; 
“‘A person,” says he, * in the neighbour- 
hvod of Maidstone, who manufactures 
brown paper, informed me, while I was 
observing his people at work, that he had 
frequently placed a toad amidst a pile of 
sheets to be pressed, and always found it 
alive and well on taking it out, thoagh it 
must have sustained with the paper a 
pressure equivalent to several tons; but a 
frog could never survive the same degree 
of pressure. I sought-a long time for a 
toad to see the experiment myself, but 
was unable to fiud one ull after the mea 
had left work.” 

Sir Georce Mackenzie, accompanied 
by Mr. Henry Hovtann, and Mr, Rie 
CHARD Bricut of the University of Edin- 
burgh, has sailed from Leith forStromness, 
whence they proceed to Iceland, in a 
vessel from London. The object of this 
arduous undertaking is to explore a part 
of that inhospitable country, wiich 
nevertheless, in the circumscribed state 
of our commerce, 1s well worth the atten- 
tion of Great Britain. In return tor our 
coarse fabrics, we might prvcure from it 
such articles as Iceland, with proper ina 
nagement, would yield in great plenty, 
suchas fish, oil, feathers, andsulphar, the 
scarcity of which last article 1s such as 
to have already attracted the notice cf 

arliament. 

r At a late meeting of the Society of 
Arts, a premiam of fiity guineas was 
awarded to Mr. Jony Davrs, of John- 
street, Spitaltields, for a highly ingenious 
fire-escape, which promises to be of 
great utility in decreasing the ay of 
personal accidents which ry or 
quently occurring 1n Cases of fire. , 
contrivance consists of a curious yet 
simply-constructed ladder, or rather 
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three ladders, so combined as to admit 
of their being slid out, like the tubes of a 
pocket telescope, to the height of from 
forty to fifty feet, if required; carrying up, 
at the same time, a box to receive 
females or children, or small valuables, 
while the less timid can descend the lad- 
der. This box, by means of a chain and 
pulley, worked by the people below, 
descends to the ground, where being 
instantly unhooked, another box is sent 
up while the first is emptying. All this 
is performed in about two minutes. This 
Apparatus is erected on a carriage with 
four wheels, nine feet long and five wide, 
furnished with the usual apparatus and 
harness for yoking a horse to it, for the 
more speedy removal to the scene of 
danger. 

Mr.Kx16uT, in his Report of the Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Societv, men- 
tions an improved method of cultivating 
the alpine strawberry. The process 
consists of sowing the seed on a mode- 
rate hot-bed, in the beginning of April, 
and removing the plants, as soon as they 
have acquired sufficient strength, to beds 
in the open ground. They will begin to 
blossoin after Midsummer, and afford an 
abundant late autumnal crop. Mr. K, 
thinks, that this strawberry ought always 
to be treated as an annual plant. 

Mr. de Luc has invented a machine 
which he denominates the Electric 
Column, and which, by some of our na- 
tural philosophers, is considered the most 
unportant discovery in the science of 
electricity since that of the Voltaic pile* 
He is preparing an account of it for 
publication. 

RUSSIA. 

The cranium of a horned animal, the 
race of which seems to be extiner, has 
been recently dug up near Minava. 
From the description given of this part 
of the skeleton, the animal must have 
been at least ten or twelve feet long. 
The horns, which are attached to the head 
and have partly passed into a fossil state, 
far exceed in size those of the oxen of 
the present day. They are a foot and a 
half in circumference at the root, and 
two feetand a halflong. It was hoped 
that the entire skeleton would he reco- 
vered; but on further search, two teeth 
only were fuund. Foreign naturalists are 
of opinion, that this head must have 
belonged to the race of Urus or Aurochs, 
mentioned by Casar in his Commenta- 
nes, and which some even suppose still 


to €xist in the mountains of Siberia and 
ua the forests of Poland, 
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SWEDEN, 

Fantun has lately witnessed 
dent which partakes of the ro 
In opening a communication 
two mines, the corpse of a 
found in complete Preservation, and ing 
solt state, being impregnated with the 
vitriolic water of the umine. Whey 
exposed to the open air, it became stuf, 
The features were not recognized by any 
person present, but tradition had pres 
served the recollection of the accident by 
which he had been entombed more thay 
half a century ago. All farther euguiry 
was dropped, when suddenly a decrepid 
old woman advanced upon crutches, and 
discovered that the deceased was a young 
man to whom she had been engaged by 
promise of marriage fifty years before, 
She threw herself on the body of her 
lover, and bedewed it with tears, at the 
same time. thanking Efeaven for having 
cnce more granted her a sight of the 
object of her affection before she de 
scended to the grave. The contrast 
between these persons, one of whom had 
been so long buried and yet retained the 
features of youth, while the other was 
bowed down by the weight of years, 
may be more easily conceived than 
described. 


QN ine}. 
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GERMANY | 

An officer in the Bavarian service, 
who had made a variety of experiments 
to ascertain the ingredients used in the 
composition of the Greek fire, while 
recently engaged at Munich in an analy. 
sis for that purpose, was, by the explo 
sion of the article he was decomposing, 
propelled through the window, with “ 
arms torn off, and his face so dreadfully 
burnt, that he expired a few minutes after 
being taken up. 

The following account of the present 
state of the universities, and other 
seminaries of education in the new a 
dom of Westphalia, has been published: 
The universities of Halle, Gottingen, 
Ilelmstadt, Marburg, and Rinteln, con 
tain 1207 students. There are besides 
in the kingdom 52 gymnasia or _—_ 
schools, at which are educated 6891 chile 
dren. The inferior schools, at which 
taught reading, writing, and wenn ae 
amount to 3600, and are raed“ ach 
253,338 children of both sexes. _ “" —— 
of the two cities of Brunswic bie 
Magdeburg, there are shies ~~ 
institutions for every branch 0 Sn ra 
tion, besides private seminaries wwe 
public schools, the hours of teachio” 
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kingdom. : 
, FRANCE. 

The archives of the different states 
brought from Ratisbon, Rome, and Vi- 
enna, to Paris, are to be deposited ina 
new building erected on purpose for thein, 
to be called the Palace of the Archives 
of the Empire. The arrangement will 
include three divisions, French, German, 
and Italian, All the papal archives, in- 
cluding the different documents reijative 
to the donations of Constantine and 
other emperors, are now on their way 
from Reme to Rheims. 

The repairs of the church of St. Ge- 
nevieve, latcly the Pantheon, are conti- 
nued with activity. The pavement of 
black and white marble, in compartments, 
is begun, The repairs and embellish- 
ments of the subterraneous church, des- 
tined to the iaterment of eminent men, 
willsoonbe completed. At the entrance 
of this vauit are the tombs of Rousseau 
and Voltaire. The towers of tiris church, 
wuich, during the revolution, were almost 
entirely demolished, will be rebuilt as 
speedilyas possible. 

ITALY. 

Lecren Bonaparte, who possesses a 
fue villa in the vicinity of Rome, and de- 
votes his attention to the arts and scien- 
ces, has recently made some valuable dis- 
coveries. Several houses belonging to the 
ancient Tusculum have been discovered, 
inwhich have been found, besides various 
pieces of furniture, seven large statues, 
one of them a Muse of singaélar beauty. 
The Roman antiquuries estimate this 
treasure at 22,000 rix dollars. 

AFRICAy 

In addition to the circumstances al- 
ready detailed respecting the late earth- 
quakes at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
lollowing particulars are communicated 
aletter, dated Cape Town, January, 
1810, “ My last letter was principally 
*oout earthquakes, which have bee. 
repeated almost every day since the 4th 
- During the last week we have had 
hve or six shocks, but none except the 
tireeon December 4, and two since, 
ne —. violent. The Dutch inhabi- 
the ide on to console themselves with 
Gait se the noises we hear are 
seen in’ although not a cloud is to be 
mort ‘ines Lact of the sky. These 
Vay makes have greatly reduced the 

© of houses, most of which in the 
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colony are more or less damaged. In 

every part of the settlement the shocks 

have been experienced, in some slightly, 

in others in a more violent degree. Salg 

water has been thrown up in places at 

the distance of three or four miles from 

the sea, without leaving any appearance 

of springs or openings in the soil. In 

other parts, where the soil is black, as low 
down as our wells have been dug, 

several spots of white sand, about six 
feet in diameter, and generally of a 
circular form, have been thrown up, 
evidently in union with water, which 
immediately subsided. Springs of water 
have also burst out in many parts of the’ 
colony where there never were any 
before. A waggon, which came into 
Cape Town two days ago, sunk to the 
top of the wheels in a quicksand, which 
is thrown up in the middle of a road that 
was before as hard as arock. If these 
are the only effects that will be produced 
by such subterraneous convulsions, we 
have great reason to Le satisfied with the 
result, since our climate appears to have 
been greatly ameliorated by them, 
Ever since the first shocks, we have 
experienced cool pleasant weather, and 
have been free from those violent 
winds, which at this season of the 
year, usually prevailed three days out of 
seven. During the last month, which is 
our Midsummer, the thermometer has 
seldom been higher than 72°. and the 
barometer has varted betwecn 29°30 and 
30°15, Our winter passed with only one 
storm of thunder and lightning, and that 
by no means violent. The first winter of 
my arrival (1808,) I believe we had 
thunder two or three times a week, for 
five weeks successively. If, as some 
philosophers assert, electricity be the 
cause of earthquakes, may it not also 
account for the absence of thunder and 
lightning, which we have experienced 
during the last winter?” 

AMERICA. 

Steam has been applied in the United 
States, to the purposes of inland Navies 
gation, with complete success. The 
passage-boat between New York and 
Albany is 160 feet long, and wide in 
proj ortion, with accomodation for 100 
passengers; ana te machine which 
moves her wheels is equal to the power 
of 24 horses, and is kept in motion by 
steam from a copper boiler, 8 or 10 feet 
intencth. Her route is 150 miles, which 
she performs regularly twice a week, and 
sometimes in so little as 52 hours when 
the wind is fair; light square sails are 
employed to increase her spee. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


NV “R. Davy, in his analytical experi- of the pure phosphoric eleme 


ments on phosphorus, says, the 

sane analogies apply to this substance as 
to sulphur. Common electrical sparks, 
passed through phosphorus, did not evolve 
from tt permanent yas; but when it was 
acted upon by the Voltaic battery of 500 
plates, gas was produced in considerable 
quantities, and the phosphorus became 
of a deep red brown colour, like phos- 
phorus that had been inflamed and ex- 
tinguished under water. The gas ex- 
amined, proved to be phosphuretted hy- 
drogen ; and the light of the Voltaic spark 
in the phosphorus was at first a brilliant 
yeliow, but as the colour of the phospho. 
rus Changed it appeared orange. From 
certain experiments, Mr. Davy supposes 
that phosphuretted hydrogen contains a 
minute proportion of oxygen, and con. 
sequently that phosphorus likewise may 
contain it; but the action of potassium 
on phosphorus itself furnishes more direct 
evidences of the circumstance. Oné 
grain of potassium and one grain of phos- 
horus were fused together: they coms 
laned with the production of the most 
vivid light and intense ignition. During 
the process z4;th of a cubical inch of phus- 
phuretted hydrogen was evolved. ‘The 
phosphuret tormed, exposed to the action 
of diluted muriatic acid over mercury, 
produced 43;ths of a cubical inch of phos- 
phurettcd hydrogen. Ina second expe- 
riment, one grain of potassium was fused 
with three grains of phosphorus, and a 
quarter of a cubicalinch of phosphuretted 
hydrogen was generated during the igni- 
ton, But from the compound exposed 
to muriatic acid, only sth of a cubical 
inch could be procurea. It is not easy 
to refer the deficiency of phosphuretted 
hydrogen in the second case tu any other 
cause than to the supply of oxygen to the 
potassium from the phosphorus; and the 
quantity of phosphurected hydrogen 
evolved in the first case, is much less than 
could be expected, if both potassium and 
phosphorus consisted merely of pure com- 
bustuible matter. The phosphoric acid, 
formed hy the combustion of phosphorus 
through a crystalline solid, may contain 
water. The hydrogen evolved from 
phosphorus by electricity proves that this 
must be the case; and, though the quan- 
tity of hydrogen and oxygen in phosphorus 
may be exceedingly small, yet they may 
be sufficient to give it peculiar characters ; 
and ull the basis is ubtained free, we 


shall have no knowledge of the properties 
© pa ait. 

In considering the states of the carho, 
naceous principle in plumbago, charoya! 
and the diamond, Mr, Davy NOtICES the 
experiments of Messrs. Allen and Pepys 
which have proved that plumbago, char. 
coal, and the diamond, produce very near. 
ly the same quantities of carbonic acid, 
and absorb very vearly the saine quai. 
ties of oxygen in combustion, “ Hence 
it is evident,” says Mr. Davy, “that they 
must Consist principally of the same kind 
of matter; but minute researches Bpon 
their chemical relations when examined 
by new analytical methods, will, I au ins 
clined to believe, shew that the great dif- 
ference in their physical properties does 
not merely depend upon the diiferencs 
of the mechanical arrangement of their 
parts, but likewise upon diiferences in 
their intimate chemical nature. From 
the experiments mentioned, the professor 
infers that in plumbago the carbonaceous 
principle exists merely in combination 
with iron, and in a form which may be 
regarded as approaching to that of a me- 
tal in its nature, being conducting in 3 
high degree opaque, and possessing col 
siderable lustre. Charcval appears to 
contain a minute quantity of hydrogen 
combination. Perhaps the alkalies and 
earths produced during its combustion, 
exist in it not fully combined with oxy- 
gen, and hence it is a very compounded 
substance, though in the main 1t consists 
of pure carbonaceous element. The ex 
periments on the diamond render it pro- 
bable that it contains oxygen, but the 
quantity must be exceedingly minute, 
though perhaps sufficient to render .v 
compound non-conducting : and if the 
carbonaceous element in charcoal and 
the diamond be considered as united (0 
still less foreign matter m quantity ow 
in plumbago, which contains about 9! 
of iron, the results of their combustion 
will not differ perceptibly.’ sy 

In his experinents on the ap ig 
tion and composition of boracic sgt . 
Davy had noted in a former paper that 

d by Voltaic 
appeared to be decompose DY able 
electricity, a anne inijamoin 
substance separating Ir 
gative Lee He now arteinpied 
collect quantities of it by means *, ol 
battery of 500 double plates, 2° to 
olive-brown matter immediately ioc apd 
form on the negative surface, which § 
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appeared almost black. It was permanent 
nwater, butsoluble with ¢ ffervescence in 
warm nitrous acid, When heated to 
redness upon the platina it burnt slowly, 
and gave off white fumes, hich shght y 
reddewed moistened litinus-paper, and it 
lea black moss, which, when examined 
by the magnifier, appeared vitreous at the 
surface, and evidently contained a fixed 
acid, In another experiment the boracic 
acid, heated in contact with potassium 
ia a gold tube, was converted into borate 
of potash, at the same time that a dark. 
coloured matter, similar to that produced 
by electricity, was formed. ‘Thus the 
evidence for the decomposition of the 
boracic acid is easily obtained, but the 
synthetical proofs of its nature involve 
more complicated circumstances. Mr, 
Davy found that, when equal weights of 
potassium and boracic acid were heated 
together, there was a most intense igni- 
tion before the temperature was nearly 
raised to the red heat ; the potassium en- 
tered into vivid inflammation when it 
was in contact with the boracic acid. 
When thisacid had been heated to white- 
hess, before it was introduced into the 
tube, and powdered and used while yet 
warm, the quantity of gas given out in the 
operation did: not exceed twice the vo- 
lime of the acid, and was hydrogen. He 
only used twelve or fourteen grains of 
each of the two substances in this mode 
canducting the experiment; for when 
larger quantities were employed, the glass 
lube always ran into fusion from the in- 
tensity of the heat produced during the 
action, In many experiments in which 
he used equal parts of the acid and metal, 
he found that there was always a great 
quantity of the former in the residuum ; 
wid by various trials he ascertained that 
wenty grains of potassium-had their in- 
‘immabality entirely destroyed by about 
ght grains of boracic acid. For collect- 
Ng considerable portions of the matters 
formed in the pracess, he used metallic 
tubes furnished with stop-cocks, and ex- 
lausted atter having been filled with hy- 
Mth When tubes of brass or copper 
fre empioyed, the heat was only raised 
noo oat when’ iron tubes were 
cal ot ly to whiteness, In all 
peli - was decomposed, and the 
he ae ere scarcely different. When 
ae er taken out of a tube of 
ead ee it appeared as an olive 
ron “iy having opaque dull olive- 
mb aps og through it: in 
me, pur be ected the largest quanti- 

Missa’ aa, as a pulverulent mass of 

; Mac, No. 200. 


Cc 


the darkest shades of olive; is perfectly 
Opaque ; very friable ; and its powder does 
not scratch glass. It is a non-conductor 
of electricity. It gives off moisture by 
increase of temperature, and if heated in 
the atmosphere takes fire at a tempera. 
ture below the boiling point of oil, and 
burns with a red light, and scintillations 
like charcoal. The phenomena of its 
combustion are best witnessed in a 
retort filled with oxygen gas. When 
the bottom of the retort is gently 
heated by a spirit lamp, it throws off 
most vivid scintillations, like those from 
the combustion of the bark of charcoal, 
and the mass burns with a brilliant light. 
A sublimate rises from it which is bora. 
cic acid, In oxymuriatic acid gas, the 
peculiar inflammable substance occasi- 
ons some beautiful phenomena; when 
brought in contact with the gas it ine 
stantly takes fire and burns witha bril- 
liant white light, a white substance coats 
the interior of the vessel, and the sub- 
stance itself is found covered ty a white 
film, which, by washing, affords boracic 
acid, and leaves a black matter behind. 
The properties of this matter are enu- 
merated; and the inference drawn is, 
that it is different from any other known 
species of matter, and is the same as that 
procured from it by electricity : thus is 
established the decomposition and recom. 
position of the acid. From other expe- 
riments it would seem that boracic acid 
consists of one part of inflammable mate 
ter and 1°8 of oxygen, and the dark re- 
sidual substance, supposing it to be sim- 
ply the inflammable matter combined 
with less oxygen than is sufficient to con- 
stitute boracic acid, would be an oxide 
consisting of about 4°7 of inflammable 
matter to 1°55 of oxygen. Mr. D. like- 


wise thinks that the combustible matter 


obtained from boracic acid, bears the 
samé relatiun to that substance as sul- 
phur and phosphorus do to the sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids; but it is still a 
question whether it Is an elementary 
hody, the pure basis of the acid? or 
whether, like sulphur and phosphorus, 
it is compounded? ‘There are many cir 
cumstances which favor the idea that 
the dark olive substance is not a simple 
body; its being non-conducting, Its change 
of colour by being heated in hydrogen 
as, and its power of combining with ale 
kalies; for these properties, In ceneral, 
belong to primary compounds that are 
known to contain oxygen. Some of this 
olive inflammable matter he treated ine 
diferent way, and the resalt led Mr. D. 
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to suppose, that in it the basis of boracic 
acid exists in union with a small portion 
of oxygen. ‘ From the colour of the 
oxides,” says Mr. D. ‘* their solubility in 
alkalies, and from their general powers 
of combination, and from the conducting 
nature and lustre of the matter produced 
by the action of a small quanuty of pot- 
assium upon the olive-coloured substance, 
and from ail analogy, there 13 strong rea- 
son to consider the boracic basis as me- 
tallic in its nature, and I venture to pro- 
pose for it the name of Boracium.” 

In experiments made upon the 
fluortc acid, the professor obtained an 
inflammable chocolate-coloured sub. 
stence; but as he had acted only on 
very small quantities, he was not able 
to gain decided evidence that the inflam- 
mable part was the pure basis of the 
fluoric acid; but with respect to the de- 
composition of this body by potassium, 
and the existence of its basis, at least 
combined with a smaller proportion of 
oxygen in the solid product generated, 
and the regencration of the acid by the 
ignition of this product in oxygen gas, 
he has ao doubt whatever. The decom. 
position of the fluoric acid by potassium, 
seems analogous to that of the acids of 
sulphur and phosphorus. In neither of 
these cases are the pure bases, or even 
the bases 1m their common form, evolved; 
but new compounds’ result, as in one 
ease sulphurets and sulphiter, and in the 
ather phosphurets and phosphites, of 
potash are generated, 

Mr. Davy is less confident respecting 
the decomposition of the muriatic: acid, 
Wee shall mention one of his experiments 
ona ut. When a piece of potassiam is 
intraduced into the substance that distils 
over during the action of heated sulphur 
pon oxymuriatic acid, it at first pro- 
duces a shght effervescence, anduf the 
volume of the potassium considerably 
exceeds that of the liquid, it soon ex- 
plodes with a violent report, and a most 
intense light. He endeavoured to col- 
lect the result, which he was able to do 
with a quarter of a grain, but in this 
suiall quantity he could not ascertain 
tlat any gaseous matter was evolved; 
but a solid compound was formed of a 
very deep grey unt, which burnt, throw- 
ing off bright scintillations when gently 
heated, which inflamed when touched 
with water, and gave most brilliant 
sparks, hike those thrown off by iron in 
oxygen gas. Its properties differed from 
those of any compound of sulphur and 
potassium, but whether it contained the 
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muriatic basis, mu i 
ae » must Le still g Matter 4) 
Mr. Davy infers, 
detailed in this el} 
some new view 
ture of acidity. 


o the EXperimenis 
s wah son en 
PECt to the na 

All the fluid acids th 
contain water, are excellent conductis 
of electricity. When he first examined 
muriatic acid in its combinations, fr: 
from mojsture, he hoped he should le 
able to decompose them by electric 
but there Was NO action without conta, 
of the wires, and the spark seemed 1 
separate no one of their constituens, 
but only to render them gaseous. J 
circumstance likewise applies to the bo. 
racic acid, which is a good conductor a; 
long as it contains water; but whic), 
when freed from water, and made guy 
by heat, is then a non-conductor. The 
alkalies and earthy compounds, and the 
oxides, as dry as can be obtained, a 
non-conductors when solid, bat if reo- 
dered fluid by heat, they become con. 
ductors. In mixing muriatic acid gas 
with carbonic acid, or oxygen, or hydro. 
gen, the gases being in their common 
states, as to moisture, there was alwaysa 
cloudiness produced, which was owing to 
the attraction of their water to fom 
liquid muriatic acid. Oa _ fluoric acil 
gas no such effect was occasioned, which 
might be supposed to shew that the hy- 
drogen, evolved by the action of potas 
sium upon fluoric acid gas, Is owing 
water in actual combination with 1, ise 
that in muriatic acid gas, and which may 
be essential to its elastic state; or te 
moisture may be in that state of dillusion, 
or solution, in which it exists in gases!" 
general. she da , 
“ The facts advanced in this lecture, 
says the author, “afford no new arr 
ments in favour of an idea to which of 
ferred in my last communication—that © 
hydrogen being a common principle ’ 
all inflammable bodies, and except !! ™ 
stances which are still under investic® 
tion, and concerning which no prec 
conclusions can as yet be drawa, t* 
generalization of Lavoisier happ!!y * 
; ; f all the new 
plies to the explanation 0 i 
phenomena. In proportion as sy 
is made towards the knowledge ot P . 
combustible bases, so in proporte ine 
the number of metaliic OO ist 
creased ; and ic is probable that sulp a 
Id they be periec’’ 

and phosphorus, cou : this 
deprived of oxygen, would belong © 
Windy s : ure 

class of bodies. Possibly sais sae by 
mentary matter may be proce’ | 
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alioys, in which they have been acted 
oon by sodium, or potassium, As our 
quiries at present stand, the great ge- 
jeral division of natural bodies is into 
matter Which is, or may be supposed to 
be, metallic and oxygen ; but ull the pro- 
bien concerning the nature of nitrogen 
i, fully solved, all systematic arrange- 
ments made upol this idea, must be re- 
-arded a3 premature. 

Mr. Davy, in the course of the lecture, 
noticed an experiment of Dr. Wood- 
house, in which the action of water 
coused the inflammation of a mixture of 
four parts of charcoal, and one of pearl- 
ash, that had been strongly ignited to- 
gether, and the emission of ammonia 


fromthem: in repeating the process, he 
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formed, and infers, that this substance 
owed its existence to the absorption of 
atmospherical air by the charcval, 
‘“‘ Potash,” says he, “or pearleash, is 
easily decomposed by the coinbined at- 
tracuons of charcoal and iron; but it is 
not decomposable by charcoal, or, when 
perfectly dry, by iron alone, Two com- 
bustible bodies seem to be required by 
their combined affinities for the effect; 
thus in the experiment with the gun- 
barrel, iron and hydrogen are concerned. 
I consider Homberg’s pyrophorus as a 
triple compound of potassium, sulphur, 
and charcoal, and in the process the pot- 
ash is probably decomposed by two alli- 
nities. ‘The substance is pertectly imi- 
tated, by heating together ten parts of 
charcoal, two of putassium, and one of 
sulphur, 
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biel, found that by cooling the mixture out of 
my the contact of nitrogen, NO ammonia was 
d the a 
) are 
CON. 
| eas , aaa . 
P Monthly Minstrelsy, a periodical Work in twelve 
mat Numbers, containing short Essays in Poetry and 
Moa Music. Written and composed by T. D. Wor- 
iysa gan, Author of Rouge et Noir de Musique, or 
gto Harmonic Pastimes. 1s. 6d. 
Orn) . . . . 

F this periodical work we have, as 


| yet, seen but one Number. The 
present is prefaced by thirty-two lines in 
heroic measure, tributary to the fame of 


4 Lord Nelson, but for which, we are 
le atraid, the hero of Aboukir, were he 
- living, would not feel over grateful. 
he These lines are succeeded by what Mr. 
. W. calls a sonnet; it consists of a suc- 


cession of notes intended tor a melody, 
and applied to “ What bard, O Time, 
’ discover,” in the Duenna, These, and 
asingle pave of a sonatina, furnish out 
the Number now lying beture us of the 


f “ Monthiy Minstrelsy.” From certain 
i Circumstances within our knowledge, we 
: are Inclined to think that Mr. T. D. Wor- 
‘ ban 1S a son of the late excellent musician 
; Dr, Worgan. But these circumstances, 
: ’s our readers will conclude, have no 
; connection with the contents of the pages 
a my now contemplating. From them 
a not pretend that we should ever 
. ave traced the descent. 


T we! = . . . 
: ve Rondos in a new Style. In imitation of 


rang Composed for tbe Piano-forte by F. 

: "Sa. 4s. 

wane ; the second book of rondos 

shee we Mr. Lanza on the present 

rodoes ¢ approve the idea. Whatever 
S variety, without confounding 






- 


the species, is, in our opinion, eligible 
and praise-worthy. ‘The present pieces 
are rondos in the measure and style of 
waltzes; and they so blend the charac- 
ters as not to destroy distinction, or cous 
fute the critical ear. It is but candid to 
add that they possess much evidence of 
taste and fancy, and imerit the attention 
of the musical public. - 

Favourite and popular Airs from eminent Fo- 
reign Masters, arranged for two Flageolets 
or Flutes, and inscribed to W. Hunter, es. 
by F. Parry, Editor of the Welsh Melodies. 
3s. 

These airs are twenty-four in number, 
and turm eight divertimentos. They are 
obviously selected with a view to the ac- 
commodation of the tyro on the instru- 
ments for which they are arranged, yet 
are chosen with taste and discernment. 
They will be practiced by almost every 
one with pleasure, and by none without 
improvement. 

La Chasse et Rondo’ Militaire, avec Accompagne- 
ment de Violon ou Flute, et Basse (ad liti- 
tum.) Composés et dedi’s a Melle feans par 
I. Mugnié. 35s sie 
The genius and taste exhibited in this 

demand critical acknow- 

ledgment. Many of the pessages are ot 

a novel cast, and the general effect 1s so 

far above mediocrity, as to ensure public 

approbation. — The gyre ~ 
arranged with judgment, and the whole 
construction is demonstrative of the real 


mastere 


publication 
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“§ Blithe were the Hours 3” @ favourite Son R 
sung withthe greatest Applause by Mrs. Ashe, 
at the Bath Concerts. Composed by the late 
Mr. Rauzszini. 15. 6d. 


The Jate ingenious Mr. Rauzzini, 
among all his numerous vocal com posi- 
tions, has scarcely left a more pleasing 
proof of his powers in the production of 
easy, natural, and familiar melody, than 
in the little sample now before us. The 
ideas are attractive and connected, and 
the whole wears the aspect of cultivated 
taste and real genius. The words are by 
Mr. W. Bennett, and are far from being 
destitute of poetic spirit. 

** Farecwell ye Lasses blithe and fair 5” a Bal. 
lad, written by Peter Pindar, esq. Composed 
and dedicated to Miss Mein by Febn Paddon, 
Is. ' 

Mr Paddon, though not perhaps wholly 
Mnqual sed for the province of valiad me. 
Jody, dogs net, by the present speciinen 
Of bis talents, authorize us to gay that he 
is adequate tothe task of coping with Pe- 
ter Pindar’s poetry. All that he has here 
done towards propriety, is the furnishing 
alame imitation of the Scotch style; and 
ail that he has effected in the way of 
taste or fancy, will, we apprehend, be 
lost upon ‘the generality of hearers: we 
candidly confess it is Jost upon us, 


Mache, Menuet, et Gavotte, 
four ie Piano-forte. Composees et dedicés a mi 
Lady Frances et mi Lady Harriet Somerset, 
per L. Vin Esch. 33s. 

Lhe style of these pieces is familiar 
and pleasig. Mr. Von Esch has evi. 
dently not intended them as great efforts. 
They however carry the marks of their 
ingenious author, and will be sure ofa 
welcome reception with hearers of taste 
and judgment, 

Wo XV of Handels Overtures, arranged for 
the Piano-forte, with an Accompaniment fer a 
Flute and Violin, by F. Magzingbi. 3s, 
The present Number of this useful 

work contains the overture to Theodora, 

the second overture to Semele, and the 
overture to the Water Music. The ad- 
dress with which the arrangement is 
conducted, and the taste and good ma- 
nagement displayed in the accom pani- 
dient, render this number every way wor- 
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matter to divert the 
rondo Should always Constitute the 
centre of attraction, 


Number IIT of the Lyrist, consisting of Country 
Dances, Reels, and Waltaes. Composed and 
a’ranged for the Piano forte, Harp, or Violin, 
by F. Parry. 15, 

This Number contains eighteen little 
pieces, intended as pleasing trifles ; and 
such we are enabled to pronounce them, 
For the first Stage of practice they will 
be found very uselul, and are partica, 
larly calculated to ‘attract the juveuile 
ear. 


“6 Hote ;” selected Srom Essex’s Op. 8. Composed 
Sor, and inscribed to, the Ladies of Mrs. Sala's 
‘Seminary, (Winchester House. J) 18 6d, 


This air is of an easy and agrecable 
cast. The passages are in general 
smooth and flowing, and the accompabi- 
ment is tasteful and Ornamental. With 
the symphonies we are much pleased. 
The placing the words of the second verse 
immediately under those of the first, is 
convenient and politic, and cannot but 
tacilitate the execution with those who 


‘Ave not previously studied the poetry. 


** The Merry Beggars ;” a much admired Dance, 
inscribed to the Duke of Clarence. Arranged 
as @ Rondo for the Piano-forte by F. Ringe 
wood. 15. 6d. 


e 
This little exercise for the piaho-forte, 
will not fail to please the generality of 
practitioners. The passages are so well 
disposed for the juvenile hand, that they 
must blend improvement with pleasure. 
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REPORT OF 
late Senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensary, from the 
to the 20¢h of June, 1810. 
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year. ‘This domiphobia* may be opposed 


to the hydropholia, ge as a patient 
agected with the former Complaint, so 
jar frum betraying any dread of water, is 
for che most part ispelled byan almost ir- 
resistib'¢ impulse, to places uf resort where 
that element 13 to be found in the great- 
estabundance. London, which at other 
times serves as a nucleus for an accumu. 
laced population, seems now to exert a 
surprising centripetal force, by which 
are diiven to a distance from it a Jarge 
mporuon of those inhabitants who 
are not fastened to the spot upon which 
they live by the rivet of necessity, or some 
owertul jocal obligations. Men whose 
personal freedom is uot in like manner 
restricted witht» geographical limits, glad- 
ly escape, 1m the present state of the at- 
mosphere, from the perils, real or imagi- 
nary, of this crowded and artificially 
heated capital : ; 
—--pericula miile 
Seve urbis. 

An already immense and incessantly ex- 
panding city, on every side of which new 
sireets are continually surprising the view, 
as rapid almost in their formation, as the 
suiden shootings of crystallization, it is 
reasonable to imagine, cannot be particu. 
larly favorable to the health of that mass of 
human existence which it contains, But 
itis at least a matter of doubtful specu- 
lation how far those maladies, which are 
attributed exclusively to the air of this 
creat town, may arise from the perhaps 
ore noxious influence of its fashions and 
ts habits, Manis not in so humiliating 
a degree dependent, as some are apt to 
‘uppase, upon the particles that float 
‘bout him. Heis by no means cousti- 
‘uted so, as necessarily to be the slave of 
“rcumambient atoms. As the body va- 
nes little in its heat, in all the vicissitudes 


0 - ' : a oie * ‘ . 
‘Texterna: temperature to which it may 


be exposed, so there is an internal power 
of resistance in the mind, which, when 
ts IntO action, is in most instances 
ion to counteract the hostile agency 

“tFaneous causes, ‘he reporter has 
"epeatedly been acquainted with the in- 
mh a female patient, who, ata time 
to aa. telt too feeble and innervated 
standing oe a room, could, notwithe 
ees - ithout any sense of inconve- 
MP atigue, dance the greater part of 
At with an agreeable partner. Sore- 





s 
ching €xtremely weli-written and inter- 


“count of the Domiphobia, a com- 


piaing . , ; 
lastic Se ich is not even noticed in the scho- 
ong Sane of nosology, may be perused in 
Ne earlier 3 , 
Magazine volumes of the Monthly 
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markably does the stimulus of a favorite 
and enlivening amusement awaken the 
dormant energies of the animal fibre. 
Upon & similar principle, they are, 
for the most part, only the vacant and 
the indolent, those “ ilies of the vale 
ley,’ that neither toil nor spin,” who 
sufier in any considerabie degree from 
the closeness of the air, or the changes 
of the weather. One whose attention 
is occupied and whose powers are 
actively engaged, will be found in a 
preat measure indifferent to the eleva 
uions or depressions of the chermometer, 
Leisure, alihough not the subject, is the 
principal source of all our lainentations. 
‘Lhere is no disquietude more intolerable 
than that which is experienced by per- 
sons who are unfortunately placed in 
what are called easy circumstances. 
Toil was made for mau, and although he 
may sometimes inherit what is necessary 
to life, he is, in every instance, obliged 
to earn what 1s essential to Its enjoyment, 
The vapors of melancholy most trequent- 
ly arise from an untilled or insuthciently 
cultivated soil, 

Although habitual industry is of such 
indispensable importance to our physical 
as well as intellectual weil-being, it will 
nut be found suflicient to secure the cove 
tiuuance of either without the co-vpera- 
tion of temperance, which indeed ts its 
usuai and natural ally. 

Teinverance ought to be regarded as 
a virtue of more comprehensive mean- 
ing than what relates merely to a salu- 
tary discipline in diet. Temperance uns 
plies a certain regulation of all the feelings, 
and a due but restricted exercise of all 
the facuities of the frame. There is no 
species of dissipation or exertion 10 whieh 
we may not pass beyond the bounds of a 
whulesome moderation. A man may be 
intemperately joytul or sorrowtul, miem- 
perate in his hopes or in his fears, Wtem-~ 
perate in his friendships or his hostuliuies, 
intemperate In Lhe restiessuess Of his ame 
bition, or in his greediness of gain. 

Tine state of the pulse depends so much 
upon the beating of the passions, that 
the former cannot be reguiar and 
calm whilst the latter are violeut and pere 
turbed. The science of medicine, liber- 
ally understuod, tukes in the whole ot 
than. He who in the study or the treat- 
ment of the human machinery, overlooks 
the intellectual part ot ity cannot but €li- 
tertain very “lucurrect: nowons of aud 
fall into gross and sometimes fatal biun- 
ders in the means which he adopts tor its 
regulation or repair. W hilst fe I> die 
recting his purblind skill to — 
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relieve some more obvious and superfi- 
cial symptom, the worm of mental ma- 
Jady may be gnawing inwardly and un- 
detected at the root of the constitution. 
Ile may be in a situation similar to that 
of a surgeon who, at the time that he is 
occupied in tying up one artery, 1s not 
aware that his patient is bleeding to 
death at another. 


[July i, 


Without an intimate acous; 
with, or at least a diligent anew 
the intellectual and active powers p 
man, the physician, from the sletoed 
rank of a medical philosopher, js de. 
graded to that of a mere See-taker in te 
profession. 

June 22, 1810, J. Rex, 
Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, 
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Containing official Papers and authentic Documents. 
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GEAMANY. 
HE three departments into which Hano- 
ver is to be divided, are to be cailed 
these of the Aller, the Ilmenau, and that of 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. 


HOLLAND. 

‘The Haetlam Courant of the 9th inst. 
eontained a decree, which appears to be 
intended to place additional fetters on com- 
merce, extending the limits within which all 
magazines, depots, or warehouses ot colonial 
produce and English manufactures, are prohi- 
bited, from 2000 rods to the distance of 
3000 rods from the sea coast. 


FRANCE. 

The city of Paris gave a grand fete to 
Buonaparte and his consort on the 10th inst. 
on returning from their late tour. It was 
nearly an exact counterpart of the fete which 
took place on the 2d of April. Horse-races, 
Jotteries, concerts, balls, and fire-works, 
were again the leading spectacles and amuse- 
ments of the day. The decoration which 
Screened the apparatus of the grand fire- 
works on the Quay Napoleon, evinced much 
ingenuity. It represented a mountain, the 
base of which was skirted with rocks, and 
armed with two bastions, to exhibit the 
@pect of military work. Higher up was the 
temple of glory, shaded by oaks and laurels; 
andon the top, amidst a bower of myrties 
and rose-trees, was the temple ot Hymen, 
the paths leading to which were strewed with 
flowers. A ship, the old emblem of the 
city of Paris, also formed a part of these 
decorations. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Dispatches have bees received from Por 
tugal to the Sist ult. at which date no en- 
Bagement had taken piace between the 
Anglo. Portuguese and French armies. The 
datter occupied a right line extending from 
Salamanca to Truxilo, and the former con- 
tinue within the Portuguese frontier. 

The Brit sh force in Cadiz amounts to 
7090 mea, ‘he Portuguese to 1500, and the 
Spaniards to 15,000, making the whole 
25,500. All apprehensious irdm the scarcity 
vi water had subsided, a spring having been 


discovered equal to the supply of three times 
the number of the present inhabitants. 

General Massena was lately at Valladolid; 
before he leit Salamanca, he published a pro- 
clamation, styling himself king of Portugal, 
and promising on his royal word to drive all 
the English into the sea in less than three 
months, and declaring that he wiil hang 
every British officer found in the Portuguese 
service. A large body of French troops 
appeared a few days since before Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, but they retired on the appearance of an 
English force. 

Massena is to command the 2d, 6th, and 
8th, corps. The first is that which is under 
the orders of Regniés, and has wasted much 
time in Estremadura without attempting 
any useful operation; the second is Ney’s 
corps, from 8 to 10,000 of which are sick in 
the hospitals; and the last, is Junot’, 
which, although originally comprising 18 o 
19,000 men, is now greatly reduced, having 
lost more than 4000 mea before Astorgay 
&c. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The prorogation of Parliament took place 
on the Yist, and it was universally expected 
that Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Gale Jones 
were to be drawn home from their respective 
prisons in popular cavalcade, as a means o 
proving the sentiment of the nation ov the 
power assumed by the House of Commoss 
Extensive preparations had been mace 9 
this purpose; and the following “ 
procession announced on Tuesday. 9! 
Trumpeters- on horseback.—Band of Music, 
six abreast —Gentlemen on foot, 
abreast.—Band of music, six abreast.<-Large 
dark blue streamer: motto ‘¢ Hold t = 
Laws.”’—Fitty-two gentiemen on horsebacks 
four abreast.—-Sir Francis Burdett, ™ 
levated carriage, drawn by four vie 
supported by six gentlemen on horseback, 

, 5; followed oY 
eacn side, bearing white wands; fie" jae 
geatlemen on horseback, four “pr : 
Carriages to close, to fall in at the 
John-street, Minories. Processt0® cnaiets 
on fower-hill, to proceed up Cooper Ake 
John street, America-square, Minories 


’ ; i 
gaie, Leadenhall-street, Coral pst 


form 
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Cheapside, St. Paul's Church-yard, Ludgate- 
hill, Fleet-street, through Picket-street, 
sraey 


“4 
Grand, Cockspur-strect, Haymarket, Picea- 
diliv. The only distinguishing mark to be 


worn, is a dark-blue favour. Members of 
the Common Councilmen and Livery of 
London will join the procession on Tower- 
hill.=-A numerous body of Westminster 
electors will also proceed from the parish 
of §t. Ann’s, Soho, with their band of 
music, and with the following banners: 
Sky-blue banner, mottos, ‘¢ The Consti-u- 
tion.” Dark-blue ditto, ‘* Magna Charta.” 
Ditto, “Trial by Jury.” Dark-biue streamer, 
<¢ Burdett and Freedom.”’ They will fall into 
the procession on Tower-hill_—The Bene- 
volent Society, called the Hope, will join the 
procession On Tower-hill, with a band of 
music and banner: mottos, ‘* Magna 
Charta,” on one side; on the other, * Lex, 
Fustitia, et Libertas * The day had scarcely 
dawned, when the peopie were in motion— 
when music was heard in every direction. At 
the different appointed rendezvous in the seve- 
ral parishes of Westminster, the people began 
to assemble about ten o'clock, and from thence 
oceeded tothe Tower. Before one o’clock, 
Tower-hill and all the avenues approaching 
it were literally thronged. By halfeafter 
two the whole of the procession was in readi- 
ness to move, and from that moment the 
most eager expectation prevailed, 9ut which 
in the end was totally disappointed ; for Sir 
Francis, we understand, yielding to the 
intreaties of lady Burdett and some friends, 
was no sooner liberated, than he took a boat, 
crossed the river, and joining lady Burdett, 
who was waiting for him, proceeded in his 
carriage to Wimbledon. Lord Moira was 
the first who announced this disappointment 
tothe leaders of the procession, by whom it 
was communicated to the assemblage on 
Tower-hill; but there was a general indispo- 
Sition to believe it. Mr. Sheriff Wood 
having, however, confirmed the intelligence, 
mingled expressions of surprise and indigna- 
tion burst from many of the crowd ; but the 
latter sentiment-was short-lived; the people 
feeling that they ought to suspend their 
judgment until an opportunity was afforded 
for explanation. At five o’clocie, the proces- 
$09 moved from Tower-hill. The phetea, 
with four horses, provided for Sir Francis 
Burdett, was empty ; and the effect of a pro- 
Cession may be readily conceived where tlie 
hero is absent. At the head of the first 
Party of horsemen were the Sheriffs Wood 
and Atkins, with their followers, mounted, 
Gressed in black. Major Cartwright and 
Col. Hanger, led other bodies. Colonels 
Wardle and Bosville, Messrs. Waithman, 
Quin, Langley, Walker, &c. were also in the 
Procession. The streets through which it 
moved, were crowded: to an excess, and the 
Windows of all the houses were occupied by 
elegant and well-gressed people, At cight 
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o’clock, the procession reached the Baroner's~ 


house, and filed off by Berkeley street, The 
houses in Piccadilly, Haymarket, and the 
Strand, were illuminated at night; ap; “ 
sae g party 
parading the streets, and ca! Ing out oe 
lights, and windows were broken u here no 
lights Were putup. The exhortations of the 
sheriffs, whose activity was unwearied a 
at length attended with proper effect ond t 
twelve the crowd dispersed. ~— 

On the 2ist, the session of Parliament 
was prorozued, by the followin 
from thé Throne: 

66 My Lords and Gentlemen His Majesty 
has commanded us to acquaint you, thar, as 
the public business is now concladed, he 
thinke it proper to put an end to the present 
session of Parliament. We are commanded 
by his Majesty to express the satisfaction 
he derived from the reduction of the island 
of Guadaloupe by his Majesty's arms, an 
event which, for the first time in the histery 
of the wars ot Great Britain, has wrested 
from France all ber possessions in that cuar- 
ter of the world; aac which, together with 
the subsequent capture of the eale colonies 
in the West Iodses which remaimed ia the 
possession of the Dutch, has éeprived kis 
Majesty’s enemies of every port in those seas, 
from which the interests of his Majesty, 
or the commerce of his swdjects, can be 
molested. 


66 Centicmenx 


§ Speech 


of the Howse +f Commors. His 
Majesty has commanded us to thank you for 
the liberal and ample supplies which vou 
have granted for the services of the present 
year. His Majesty deeply t 
necessary extent or the demands which those 
services have created ; but we are commanded 
to express toa vou the consolation which he 
has derived from observ ng that the resources 
of the country, manifesting themselves ov 
every ma:k of prosperity, by a revenue 
increasigg in almost ail its branches; and by 
a commerce extending itself in new channe's, 
and with an increased vizour in proportion as 
the enemy has in vain attempted to destroy 
it, have enabled you to provide for the ex- 
pences of the year without imposing the 
burden of any new taxation in Great Britain j 
and that, while the taxes which have brea 
necessarily resorted to for [reland, have been 
imposed upon articles which will not intere 
fere with the growing prosperity of that 
country, you have focnd it consistent with 
a due regard to Its finances to diaunish some 
of tnose burdens, ani relax some of those 
regulations of revenue which had been felt 
the most inconvenient in that part of tue 
United Kingdom. His Majesty further come 
mands us to retura you his thanks for the pre- 
vision which you have enidled him to make 
for the establis! : 
the duke of Brunswick. Rs 
Girt lemenmmHig Majesty 


yment of his Serene Highness 
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has directed us to acquaint you, that Portu- 
gal, rescued from the oppression of the 
enemy by the powerful assistance of his 
Majestv’s arms, has exerted herself with 
vigour and energy in making every prepara- 
tion for repelling, with the continutd aid 
of his Majesty's forces, any renewed attack on 
the part of the enemy; and that in Spain, 
notwithstanding the reverses which have been 
experienced, the spirit of resistance against 
France still continues unsubdued and unaba- 
ted; and his Majesty commands us to assure 
you of his firmand unaltered conviction, that 
not only the honour of his throne, but the 
best interests of his dominions, require his 
most strenuous and persevering assistance to 
the glorious efforts of those loyal nations, 
His Majesty has commanded us to recommend 
to you, upon your return to your respective 
counties, to use your best exertions to pro= 
mote that spirit of order and obedience to the 
laws, and that general concord amongst all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, which can 
alone give full effect to his Majesty’s pater- 
nal care for the welfare and happiness of his 
people. His Majesty has the fullest reliance 
upon the affections of his subjects, whose 
loyalty and attachment have hitherto sup- 
ported him through that long and eventful 
period, during which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to commit the interests of these 
dominions to his charge. His Majesty feels 
that the preservation of domestic peace and 
tranquillity, under the protection of the law, 
and in obedience to its authority, is amongst 
the most important duties which he owes to 
his people. His Majesty commands us to 
assure you that he will-not be wanting in the 
discharge of that duty; and his Majesty will 
always rely with confidence on the continued 
support of his Joyal subjects, to enable him to 
resist with success the designs of foreign 
enemies, and to transmit unimpaired to pos- 
terity the blessings of the British Consti- 
tution.” 

Dispatches have been received from Sir J. 
Stuart, in Sicily, communicating inteliigence 
of the complete reduction of the island and 


a 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, 
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fortress of St. Maura, to the troops employed 
against it, under the command of Brig..G 

Oswald. ‘The batteries had been ¢ = 
against the fortress nine days before Ra 
render. The French garrison consisted of 714 
men, who have been made prisoners of war, 
Major Clarke, of the 35tir, was killed, toge. 
ther with one Subalte n and twentystwa rank 
and file; andtwo fieid OL CErS, Seven captains, 
two subalterus, and about 133 men wounded, 

AMERICA, 

Letters and. papers from Boston, were re. 
ceived on Wednesday. The John Adam? 
had not arrived atthac date. The intelligence 
of the seizure of American ships by the French, 
had produced a strong sensation, and occasion. 
ed a difference between Mr. Secretary Smith 
and Mr. Gallatin, o0 which, it is said, the 
president had signified his approbation of the 
conduct of the laiter; and, it was rumoured, 
tha. the former would resign, and be succeeded 
by his opponent. 

Government have received dispatches by 
the Musguito sloup of war from Curacoa, an- 
nouncing that a revolution has been effected 
in South America, extending from the settle. 
ment of Vera Cruz, along the adjacent isth. 
mus, to the southern extremity of the Ca. 
raccas. This important event & said to have 
been effected by an irrregular force of between 
SO and 40,000 men, which, on the 19th of 
April last, seized all the public functionaries 
in the capital, and with the utmost secrecy 
and expedition, but without bloodshed, forced 
them on board sbip, and it was supposed that 
their destination was for the island of Cuba. 
A provisional government was next formed, 
and a proclamation issued, in which the whole 
of the inhabitants of the Caraccas declare 
their independence, and invite the other co- 
lonist in energetic terms, to seek protection 
under the new government. The recent 
events in Old Spain which induced a beliet 
that the cause of Ferdinand VII. was hopeless, 


is stated to have led to this revolution, as also 


a desire to establish a more intimate oer 
cial intercourse with Great Britain on t 
policy of the mother country permit 
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the 20t4 of May 
Gazeitles. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ASKERLEY Semuel, Liverpool, woollen-deaper. (Cooper 
wee Lowe, Southainpton buildings, and Orred, 
ive: pool 
Alitidge jofeph. Nelfon fyuarc, Blackfriars road, fure 
— (Arrowimith, Devonihire Mreet, Queen 
‘\Uare 
Alleo } “. Lambeth, corm-chandler, (Tucker. Bartlett's 
buildings 
Atfowimnuh George, Bell Savage yard. money ferivener, 


iMition aud Pownalis. Kuight Rider Greet. Doctor's 
Com inons 


Bainbridge Thumas. Mancheter, mufin manufacturer. 


({Ugwio. dMmeucheter, and Milne and Pang. La.es 
Timpe 


innkeeper. 
Baker Juhn, Shepton Mallet. Somerfet, 1 4 
ineDuat and Adlington, bedford row, and Shephares 


jeweller. 


(podfeld. 
mminghaia 


(sburgets, ‘ 
Bott john, Birmingham. 
Hinde court, Fieet @reet. an ae 
EBowl-r Wiliam, fen, Caftic ftreet, Sout > 
nufacdurer, (Bennet, Deans court, 


mons “ 
Breariey “V. Birmingham. money-feriventts 

Fetter lane r 
Brockes Thomas Banwell. Sumerfet, tailor 

jun. Briftol ‘ “, money ferive- 
Browne John, Crosby fquare, Bithop tear. 

ner. (Keartey and Spurr, rete earthea ware 
Burtord John. Whitechapel road. pla 4. 

icles. (Sweet aud siokese Temp Burnett 
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North Petherton, Somerfet, baker. 
r. and Biake. Cook's court 


poreett_ Willams 
(Mafon, 


* vridgewate 
ot New aond ftreet, watchmaker, 
Cate ee lanes Cheap te 

renee Broad ftreet. merchant. 4 ‘Shawes, Le 
oo. an@ Shawe. Tudor freee, Biackfriar> 

Blan crock ton Durham, dealer, (Sloper and Heath. 


Carte J ove erect 
-m tat Grad held. Rerks. fhopkeeper = ‘Saunders. 
Ceutings and Holines, Great Jaines ftreet, bedford 


fw 
silver ftreet. Golden fyuare, tallow 
tran John, (Gale aud Son, Bedford ftreet. Bedford 


(Gale and Son, Bed- 


cnandier ‘ 


ow . 
conett thomas. bd shor gs grocer. 
rreet Beofir row P 
P eiichers, Lite St. James’s ftreet, victualler, 
ee Cowburn, Temple = 
Cooper Valentine, New Bond ftreet, milliner. (Chame 


ors, Furnival’s inn 
enainy Jamcs. Nottingham, draper. (Ruffel, Lant 


drect. Southwark 


Davies R. eermondfey, ‘eather dreffer. (Humphries 
ang Dunter, Southwark 
Dovean T. Bread freet warehoufeman. (Palmer, 


Tomlinfons and Thompfon., Copthall court, Throge 
‘ton ftreet ' . . 

Dore Richards Monmouth (treet. v &tuatler. (Whilton, 
Great James ftreet, #edfurd row 
Duckworth Henry. Liverpool, merchant. 

poal, and Wilfon, Temple 
Duncan W. and A. Liverpool. crapers. 
Dutton J. Hilfley, Glocefter, thopkeeper. 
Gray's inn fyuare 
mmett Henry, James and James, Gerard ftreet. Soho, 
tailors. (Jones and Roche, Covent Garden 
Evans Evan, Neath, Glamorgan, fiopkeeper. (Whit- 
combe and King, Serjeant’s inn, Fiect ftreet, and 
Francis, Briftol 
Evered Ambrofe, Lower Grofvenor freet, wine-merchant, 
Tuofey, St. Martin’s lane 
Farrel C. Gofport. flopfelier. 
Fleet freet 
Fea Thomes. Crown court. Threadneedle ftreet, and 
Hull, merchant. (Frof, Hull 
Fea Mavnus. Crown court Threadneedle freet, and Hull, 
merchant, (Fro‘t, Hull 
Fea William. Crown court, Threadneedle ftreet, and Hull, 
merchant, (Fro, full 
Frot George, Gateshead, Durham, victualler. ‘Kell 
and Brodrick, Bow Jane. and Willis, Gateshead 
Fulford Joho Hafeier, Warwick. miller. (Tidmas, 
Warwick 
Puller Richard, Deal, thopkeeper. 
Southwark 
Gaerlach Gottliel Henry, London ftreet, Fenchurch ftreet, 
merchant. (Palmer, Tomlinfons and Thomfon, 
Copthall court, Throgmorton ftreet 
raham Archibald John, Liverpool. mafter mariner. 
{Crump and Locge, Liverpool, and Battye, Chancery 
ane 
Gray Daniel, Long Melford, Suffoik, grocer. (Sewell, 
Chatteris, and Leigh and Mafon, Bridge rect, Black 
tars 
Grayfon Charies, Liverpool, thip-builier. — ( Blackftock, 
Temple, and Bardfwell and stephenfon, Liverpool 
Hackney samuel, Dowgate-hiil, ragemerchant, (Salver, 
Alderigate freet 
Rarrifon Edward, Clifford’s inny merchant. (Jacobs, 
Holborn court. Gray’s inn. 
Rerron George, Bermonifey ftreet. fellmonger, (Sher- 
wood, Cufnion court, Broad ftcect 


(Pritt, Liver- 


(Hurd, Temple 
{ James, 


(Dyne, Serjeant’s inn, 


(Ruffell, Lant treet, 


Hewitt D. Stoke Newington, carpenter, (Harvey, 
Curfitor ftreet 
Moylard Charles, Warrington. druggift. (Blackftock 


» London, and Pritt, Liverpool 
unter Andrew, Little Portland ftreet. coachmaker, 
J: kin Reckete and Weale, Broad ftreet, Guiden fyuare 
c eel Sermondfey ftreet, woulltapler. (Wrights 
vWeate hil 
Kioneur J. Liverpool. merchant. (Cooper and Lowe, 
: South Mpton buildings” ~ or : > " 
gn George, Covenny ftreet, . tailor, 
mare Covent Garden 
ve Thomas, Cheapfide, filverfmith. 
. ' ¥ read 
“= J. Coichefter, grocer. 
Lowe } 
'e Richard, Great St. Helen’s, broker. 
er lane, Cheaplide 


{Jones and 
(Taylor, Old 
(Naylor. Great Newport 


Mafon, Fof- 


ahh jofe . - 
yee Phs Ked Lion Paffage, Holborn, potatoe mer- 
Meaniey 1 poles Provisence row, Finsbur; 
Y J. Rochdae, Lencafter, ironmiencer, Ri ffer 


one Son. Kaitletr s buildings 
Moy syd ont f St. John’s fyuare, brandy merchai.t, 
MT, dy Betty ¢ treet, Black friars 
PS tad eter, London broker 
Nelion j ourt, ‘hrogmurton ftreet 
a. anes. Liverpool, tailor 
Kewman crore, Gray's inn 
Richarce th wark. and Poole, Dorit, mevchant. 
ees Sanderbuthh, Cumberland, horfe dealer. 
>» Sond court, Wa!bropk. and Blow. Carlifle 


{ 
Oak!- 

Chazees John ftreety beafecad mater. (Atkinfon, 
Oak ~ anc 


(Wasbrough, Varn- 


(Davies. Civerpocl, and 


Une illiam. William Overend, and William Smith 


waki2: Church ftreet, Southwark, wovldaplerse 


Moxa Martin's lane, Cannoo diget 


LY Mag. No. 4UU, 
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Osborne William, Da'by's Terrace, City road, bu Ider. 


(@nactley and B t - 
treet y ennett, Angel cuurt, Throgmorton 


Parker J-Gunthorpe, Norfolk, merchan 
, Cane court, London r s tai 
Parker Michael, Ripon, York, thopkeeper, (Exley and 


Stocker, Forpival’s inn, and Po 
Parnell Wiliizm, southwark. commun breton Teen 
and Drake, Salter’s hall, Cannon treet ’ 
Peglar Samuel, Newnham. Glocetter, linen drapere (Chile 
ton, Lincoin sinn,aed Ward, Glocefer 
Perks Samuel, Wafleil, Stafford, factor; Swaine S:evens, 
and Mapes, Old Jewry, and Whateley, Biriningham 
Pickard William, Little Moorfields, ‘ breeches-makere 
. " seen oe treet, Piccadilly 
Oley John, New Cond treet, furnit i ( 
aad Stokes, Te'nple a eae 
Poh Waiter, Brisvcd carver, eilder. and vlafs-feller. 
{ James, Gray 's inn fyuare, and Cornith, Britto! 
Poulter Wi'liam Upper Thames treet, wholefaie fationer 
( Blandford, Temple ° 
wir gy hag dealer. (Gabell, Lincoin’s inn 
‘att Charijes Ong-acr oney- fc 
Dean ttre et. Soho ane. Pyopens) een 
Rawfon Epworth, Clement's lane, carpenter. (Noy and 
_ Pope, Mincing lane 
Richardfon Thomas, Waterfide, Halifax, dyer. (Wigief- 
pote Gray sian, and Wigictworth and Tho npion, 
ailaX 
Roberts William Edward. Liverpool, woollen draper, 
(Law, John erect, Ledford rew, and Philips, Livere 
0: 
Robfon George Cancetter, linen draper. 
ftreet, Bedford row. and Smith, “refton 
Rogers John. Strand, merchant, (Bourdilon and Hewe 
itt, Little Friday ttreet 
Rofe James. icn. and yun. Tooley ftreet, Southwark, proe 
vifion-merchants (Rourdillun and Hewitt, Littie 
Friday treet, Cheaptide 
Rofs H. Huil, merchant, 


(Windie, John 


(Sykes and Knowles, New 


inn 
Routiedge E. fra. and jun. Burrockfide, Cumberlands 
drovers. Mountey, Staple’s ina 


Ruffel Philip, Sheernefs, Noupfeller. 
St. Mary “xe 

Salter Rozer. Batheafton, Somerfet. baker. 
Bufh lane, Cannon ttreet, and Wingate. Bat 

Say Chazies, Falmouth. Cornwall, me:chant. (Young, 
Faimouth, and Reardon and Davis, Corbett court, 
Gracechurch ftreet 

Scotr f. BP. Newcaftle-uponeTyne, grocer. (cell and 
Brodrick, Bow lane, Cheapfide 

Simpfon J. and W. G, Fairma», Uld Change. factors. 
tPullen, Fore frreet 

Simpton john, Rofs, Hereford, innhoider, (MereditNs 
R bbins, and Tomky's, Lincoin’s inny and Harveys 


(Ifacs, Bury @rect, 


(Highmore, 
h 


Rofs 
Smith J. St. John ftreet, Jath render. (Lamb, Alcerf 
gate Rreet 


Smith William and Joth a, Stapleford, Herts. and Whet- 
stone Middiefex, timber-merchants,. (Giles, Great 
Shire lane, and Pare, Bury ot. Edmunds 

Sparks W. Caltie nreec, Leiccuer fheldsy Curritre (Bower, 
Clifford’s inp ' 

Sionebridge William. Colchetter, grocer. (Tilfom, 
Chatham piace, Blackfriars 

Storey Richara, Clement's lane, tailor. 
rence, Pountney lane 

Sutton Edwin, HoundiGitch. butcher, (Wilde, Warwick 
fyuare 

Swain John. Ramfpate, b ck'ayer. 
gate, and Bigg, Hatton Garden 

Sweeting John, Ola Bons ftrect, tailor. 
Hewitt. Litrie Friday ftreet ; 

Tabart Lenjaming Bone fireety dooktcller, 
Covent Garden | ? 

Vaylor Wrivamy Clifton, Lancafter. innkeeper. {(Chethyre 
and Walker. Manche%eér, aud Ellis. Chancery '@ " 

Thompfoa John, Fhilpot lane provifion- broker. Buf 
well, St. Michac!’s aliey, Corph yi 

Tipping George bew, Wormwood freet, merchant. 


(Bart ett, Laue 


(Wightwick, Ramf- 
(Bourdilion aad 


(Hanname 


-—-- |pamb, Alacrfgate freee 
Tripp Jonn Rriftul, wovuil.nedraper. (James and Ade 
pott. New Lana, and Cisrce aod oon, Rr ol 
Old Change. calico pr i. (Wilde, 


Jrote jtopyusy 
j aitle QMreet. Falco. fquare 


err + A » ; , s 1 
v. ane William Jeffup Markerirreet James's, victualier 


Wark’ rhomas, Purymoutn ducer, ta-s nkeepe Wile 
jiams an x, Prince's ttreet, Bedsore ty and 
Bozer, ! uth athins ™~ 

Wels Fihome nad Gvorge Owen ke, B Sourhe 

7 1”) Lf Val 
wark tim er merchants. (ou man, fyjuare 


hit . Market (reet, Newport marxct, Pp» alute 
age - (Chabot, Crifpin Rect. spital _ 
Whi n Wo tyas Nortotk. printer. (Vancercom 
acu Conga, Suth lane, Cannon tre Ae 
Wightinan J. Ceorge an Fotter lane, haberdaincr, 
-y Red ‘ ion fiyvare 
W pon ang 0 re jun. Ride, Su folk , th opk epere 
"(Gs s, Great hire la @ and Patt, Ry st. “— -* a's 
Wyllie Jofeph, Coprhak court. mc Cant. allulty 


I hnreaducedle Greet 
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Abney R. Athby-de !a-Zouchy Leicetery brick maker, 


July ‘city Chambers. feip-ownsr, Jus 23 
4G 
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Anderfow Alexander, ond David Robert fon, Coleman treet, 
merchants. June & 

Bacon James, Deptford, victualler, June 23 

Fall J. Adam ftreet, Adeiphi, auctioneer, Juneg 

Banner W, Rumford, baker, july 14 

Barrett W. Broad ftreet, merchant, June 2 

Bateman J Red Crofs ftreet. Southwark; Js Batemon, 
Wike, Yorkthive, and W. Raterran, North bieriey, 
York, woullen-manufacturers, June 18 

Beetfin Henry Grunvy, Gray’s Ino fyuare, merchant, 
June 30 

Relcher J. Lamb's Conduit treet, merchant, June 2 

Bel) Charles, Penrith, Cumberiand, linen and woollen- 
draper. July § 

Billing J. Raventthorpe, wooleomber. Ju'y a3 

Bithoo S, Cheltenham, hab-rda%er, Ju y w 

Bioom Daniel, Norwich, merchant, [uly 7 

Bond Thoinas, New Sarum, Wilts, c'owier. July § 

Bottomiey samuel, Saiford, Lancafter, tiquor merchant, 

uly 1 
Bowmas J. Water lane, brandy merchant, June 30 
Braddon William, Polperro, Cornwall, shopkeeper, 


uly 
Bride £. Fathion ftreet, victualler, June 30 
Brown Jofeph and Jane, \ewcaftic-upon-Tyne, fadlers, 


uly 
Bucks G scockfpur ftreet, tailor, June 32 
Burgels George, Whitecrofs tireet, brewer, July 3 
Lurland T. Hungerford, draper, June jo 
Cafe T. liverpoo , merchant, July 13 
Chipchafe Charles, Bread freer, filk mercer, June 30 
Coats E. T. Mafiey, and J. Hall, Horningiow, Stafford, 
brewers, July 7 
Coldwell T. Wakeheld, York, dealer. July a1 
Cook J. Briftoi, looking-glafs manufacturer, June 29 
Cooke John, Liverpool, filverimith, July 2 
Coulthard J. Bucklersbury warchoufeman, June jo 
Cowles T. Finch lane, Cornhill, painrer, July 17 
Crean E, Margaret ttreet, carpenter, June jo 
Crois W. Ainfworth, cotton manufacturer. July 12 
Cuthbert A. and Co. Cutter lane. merchants, Augull 4 
Darley Ann, Holborn, victuslier, June ag 
Davenport M. Sheffield. cutler. july 9 
Davies A. and N. Litth Carter jane, warehoufemen, 
une 26 
Dead Joferh, Birmingham. japanner. July 3 
Devenith Ann, and Henry Newport, Vidjicr’s ftreet, Strand, 
upholficrers, July 7 
a te tae and Henry, Rotherhithe, timber merchants, 
uly 3 
Dowling Jonethens Harwich, grocer, July 14 
Ekins Joteph, Oxford (treet, cheetemonger, June 26 
Evans E. Brittol, carpenter, June 1% 
Farbridge R. Paragon piace, timber merchant, June 30 
Fenton John and George Moore, Rotherhithe, ironmon- 
acrs, June 30 
Folo W. Cherrygarden freet, Bermondfey, timber mere 
chant, May 26 
sary a = Edward, Howland Mews Weil, hackpeyman, 
une 30 
Ford S. Birmingham, merchant, June i§ 
Francis Thomas, Goodman and Thomas, june Cambridge, 
merchants, June 29 
say = Gp George ftreet, Portman fyuareywine Merchant, 
uly 10 
Fry R. Luilington, Somerfet, banker, Juve 19 
me Charics Brackicy, Northamptoa, 
une 28 
Gilbert W, Chifwell treet, grocer, July 6 
ots * T. and We Weaver, Bedwardine, 
uly 3 
Glenton W. Jermyn ftreet, tailor, July 7 
Goff E. Welich ie iyuare, coal merchant, June 30 
Goldtinith T, Shoreditch, dealer, june 30 
Goodwin William, Gufport, grocer, July 2 
hale H. and H. Hageara, Hirchin lane, oilman, Auguft 4 
Halton T. Coltord, Glocefie:s merchant, June a8 
es - J. New Road, Raciifie Highway, victualler, 
une jo 
Marrifun J. Southwick, Durham, thip owner, June 14 
Metheringtun D. Crosby. Cumberiand, drover, June 25 
Rince J. C.P. Wyatt and T. Keyfe, Horfleydown, lead 
manufacturers, July 3 
Windle Joho ant Wusam. Lawrence Kenyon, and Afhton, 
dtansfeld, Statecitte-within, Accimgton, caikco printe 
crs, July 2 
Mockicy Arthur Machin, 
tagtor, July 3 
Hodtun Wiliam, 
Juys 


falefman, 


drapers, 


Wickwar, Giloceiter, cheefs- 


Manchefter, cotton mauufacturer, 
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Hulden Je fen. and J. Silford. 7 
Holland P. i eftwichy Chethive: tase "A? 
Ho ton Ww. Knigitsbriage, coachinaker. Ju 1 
Horley Richara, Eptom, pork butcher. ui ne 26 
Kounfom J. Fiecet treet, tinen crepes, tes 
jones As MyaGol, cabinet-maker, June J? 
ones Homphre ic : 
j fedlioner, > th heat Type fireet, Fivsbury, od 
ones J. Whitechapel road. cordwai 
Kitching J. Leeds, - er, ~s June 26 
Knight Jobn, Lower Clapton, corn chandler 
Lautie G. W. tlatton ftreet, merchant, : 
Lee W. A. Sunceriand, grocer, June 20 
Lecdham J. Derby. innkeeper, June 27 
Leo Joieph. Mancheiter, merchant. June 26 
= icu S jun. Barnes, broker, June 26 
ewis W. New Bond itreet, woollen-draper, 
Little R. and W, Cranfon, Hythe ane A oe 
‘a eravers, June 30 » lines 
akcham James. Upper 
voles J pper Thames fireet, chee Semonger 
Mexted J, Stoney Stratford, vi@tualler, July s0 
Meiryweather Edward, Mauchetter, Cotton-fpinne:, 


July 4 
Millis J. and J. Saddjeworth, York, merchant 
Mordey R. Ki thopwearmouth, thip owner. Ary ” 
Mot. David, Racclifte highway, hen draper, July 17 
Nicholion J. High ttreet St. Giley’s buoktelier, June » 
Nightingale William and George, Lombard Greet, back 
ers, June 30 
Wakicy Francis, Herefurd, wooltapier, July 7 
Pare jobn, Beh pfeate treet. haherdather, july 3 
Pafteur J. L- Stoney stratford, grocer, June jo 
Peei C. King ftreet. warehoufeman, june 26 
Pierce Thomas, Canterbury, brazier June 30 
a Ld ee Diggice, Saddleworth, York, merchant, 
une . 
Price J. Finsbury fyaure, merchant, July 3 
Raby G. Great st, Hclen’s Chambers, me:chant, July #@ 
Randel J. Birmingham, cotton manufacturer, July 16 
Rayner John, Thirik, York, vaiaper J 9 


yes a3 


Keynell Henry, Brittel, linen diaper, July 6 

Richards W. Pendergraft, Pembroke, fhopkeeper, June 2§ 

Routt R. Miniter, Kent, carpenter. July 28 

Rye W. Oxford ftree!. linen-diaper, June 19 

Sarmmpton samuel, Bread ftreet, filk-mercer, June 30 

Sampfon Samuel and Charies Chipchafe, Bread Greet, 
flik mercers, June 30 

Sampiun William, tiverpool, flour-dealer. Julyg 

Schncider John Henry, Bow lane, merchant, June 23 

Seager George WehOromwich, Stafford, tumber-dealer, 
wly 13 

unciwens John William, Newgate-freet, cheefemongtty | 


uly 9 ; 
simpion C. Masbrough, York, boat-builder, June 26 
Sinclair A. Birchin lane, merchant, July t4 
Siffon Joh, Lombard treet, banker, June 16 
Skife Richara, Liverpool, ironmonger, Juiy 2 
Slade Thomas Muore, Old Bond treet, pidure-dealer, 
une 30 
caidreeet G. Beech ftreet, Barbican, brafs founder, 
ui 
smitn v4 na Portfea, Jinen-draper, Jul? 7 
Spackman J.and J. Jewry ftreet, pewterers, July 
Swaine Te Birmingham. common cartier, June 22 
‘Taylor P. sheffield, fcrew manufacturer, June 33 
‘Lhumpion A, Birmingham, merehant. June 2 
Thornton J. Lawrence Fountney lane, merchant, Junta 
‘site T Daventry, Sorthemgtan, oa fen A 2b 
Supper Geurze, Linton, Kent, hopkecper, 3! 
Sosuer Hemy, St. Martin’sele*Grand, filk manufadurers 
June 30 
Vifick Waiter, Midhurft, Suffex. draper, July 7 
Votrer G. Charing Crofs, haberaather, July b4 
Walker W, F. Chatham, linc n draper, sure 19 
Walibattr C Petworth, wrens ness june 13 
Waters B, Finch lane, broker, Junes0 | 
Watnough Robert, and .~ Wiiliamfon, Clapham, L& 
verpuvl. fap buiiers, June 3o 
Wation }. nae onl J. récttua. Lancafter, cottes mare 
tacturers, June 20 
Watts W, Briftol, hofer. Tune 20 8 
Wheatey J. Mark lane c tnfactor, Augue 4 
White inhomas, southy am, aly py y3 
White T. Chette:neid, | osteuer, t 
Wiiby David, Offetty Yors, cloth mianufacturer, Ju 9 
Wiiton Richard, Weit Smithfhe d, wohacconut, ) 6 
Wood Thomas, Hereford, tratuery buider, Juiy 9 
Wood Thomas, Rochdale, Lancaiter, tationes: 4 y 
Wight john, Uidham, Lancatter, mercety July 


en 
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EARLY in the morning of Thursday, May 

Sist, a diabolical attempt was made to as- 
sassinate the Duke of Cumberland, while in 
bed in his apartments in St. James’s Palace, 
by one of his valets or pages, an italian, named 
Joseph Seilis; but not succeesing in his pur- 
Pose, the wietch returned to his own apaste 


ment, and cut his throat with a ~_ a 
circumstances were fully investiga’ dscased 
privy Council on Thursday5 an¢ ris My 
inquest was held on Friday, wheat yon 
tions of the witnesses taken be.ore Mr. daste 
Read were read, and the witnesses ae jon? 
wards calied before,apd questivned by,0" 2). 
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The first affidavit that-was read, was that of 
his Royal Highness the Duke ot Cumberland, 
which stated, that about half-past two o’clock 
oa Thursday morning he was awakened by 
ewo violent blows and cuts on his head: the 
frst impression upon his mind was, that a bat 
ha! got into hs room, and was beating about 
his head; he was soon convinced to the 
contrary by receiving a third blow ; he 
jumped out of bed, when he received a 
aumher of other blows. From the glimmef- 
ing light, and the motion of the instrument 
which inflicted the wounds, afforded from 
a dull jamp in the fice-place, they appeared 
like flashes of lightning before his eyes. He 
made for a door, near the head of his bed, 
Jeasing te a small room, to which the assassin 
followed him, and cut him across his thighs, 
His Reyal Highness not being able to find his 
alarm bell, which there is no doubt the villain 
had concealed, called, in a loud voice, for 
Neale, bis page in waiting, several times, 
who came to his assistance ; and Neale, toge- 
ther with his Royal Higloess, alarmed the 
house.-Cornelius Neale, page to the duke, 
said, that he was in waiting upon his Royal 
Highness on Wednesday night, ard slept ina 
bed in a room adjoining the Duke's bed-room. 
A little before three o’clock, he heard the 
Duke calling out, ‘¢ Neale, Neale, [ am 
murdered ; and the murderer is in my bed- 
room!" He went immediately to his Royal 
Highness, and found him bleeding from his 
Wounds. The Duke told him the doar the 
assassin had gone out at; he armed himself 
with a poker, and asked if he should pursue 
him? The Duke replied ; No, but to remain 
with him, After moving a few paces, he 
stepped upon a sword, and, although in the 
dark, he was convinced it was covered with 
blood ; it proved ta be the Duke's own regi- 
menial sword. The Duke and witness then 
Went toalarm the house, and got a light from 
the porter, ‘The Duke was afraid the mur- 
derer was stitl in his bed-room; the Duke 
was obliged to lean upon him from the loss 
of blood, and his Royal Highness gave direc- 
Hons that no person should be let out of the 
house. They called up the witness’s wife, 
Who isthe housexeeper, and told her to call 
Selliss He then returned with the Duke to his 
bed room, At that time the Duke was very 
faint, trom the great loss of blood, Upon exa- 
mining the premises, “ey found, in a closet 
ajoining the small roan, a pair of slippers 
with the name of Sellis on them, and a dark 
lanthorn, he key of the closet was in the 
inside of the lock, and to his knowledge the 
key had not been in that state for ten years. 
He had reason ta believe the wounds of the 
Duke had been given by a sword. Sellis 
took the Duke’s regimentals some time since, 
and put them back again, but left the sword 
“)0n a sofa for two or three days; it was the 
“ame sword he trod upon, and it was ina 
20dy state, —=The ioreman of the jury asked 


tae witness, if he thought the deceased had 
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any reason to be dissatisfied with the Duke. 
He replied, on the contrary, he thoughe 
Sellis had more reason tu be satisfied than aay 
other of his servants; his Royal Highness 
had stood godfather for one of his children, 
the Princess Augusta godmother. The Duke 
had shewn him very particular favour, by 
giving him apartments for his wife and family, 
with coals and candles.—Anne Neale, wife of 
the preceding witness, and Benjamin Smith, 
porter to his Royal Hig yness, deposed, that 
on being alarmed by Neale and the Duke, 
they had gone to Sellis’s room to cal! him 
up; but, on knocking at the door, they re- 
ceived no answer 3 serjeant Creighton, of the 
Coldstream Guards, and a party of soldiers, 
had, by this time, arrived to assist in the 
search after the supposed murderers, and 
burst open the door, when Sellis was found 
on his bed with his throat cut from ear to ear. 
The jury now adjourned to view the Duke's 
hed-chamber, which had been carefully sealed 
up, so that every thing remained exactly ia 
the sume state in which his Royal Highness 
had left ic. On achair beside the bed, lay 
the night-clothes the Duke had on when he 
was attacked. His shirt was literally steeped 
in blood. Two cotton night caps which he 
had on, and a thickly-wadded blue s:Jk ban. 
dage with which they were fastened, were 
cut completely through with a stroke of the 
sabre. ‘The assassin seemed to have stood 
rather back towards the head of the bed, 
which was placed in a small recess, in order to 
avoid discovery, and was therefore obliged to 
strike down at the. Duke’s head in a slanting 
direction 5 in consequence of which, the cure 
tains which hung from the top, impeded the 
action of the sword, and to this alone can his 
Royal Highness's preservation be imputed ; 
several of the tassels of the curtain were cut 
off. The sword was a large military sabre of 
the Duke's, and had been lately sharpened, 
The whole edge appeared hacked and blunt- 
ed with the force of the blows. His Royal 
Highness’s shirt was cut through in several 
places, and a great splinter was shivered from 
the door, through which he made his escape. 
Adjoining the room itself, and communicating 
with it, isthe little closet where the mur- 
derer secreted himself. ‘There is, ia this 
closet, a small press, in which the bolsters 
were usually put, and in which he hid him- 
self, as the scabbard of the sabre was found in 
it. After having inspected this ruom, the 
jury proceeded to that of Seliis’s; and there 
a most frightful spectacle presented it- 
self: the body of the murderer lay ong 
bed of matted blood, in an half-erect pos- 
a horrid gash extended irom ear to 


ture 5 or ~ 
The razor with which the tatal deed 


ear. 


was perpetrated, lay near him on a chest of 
drawers; the back of his head reclined upon 
his watch, which was suspended fiom the 
head of the bed; aud a bason of blood and 
water was on the table beside him, his cravat, 
almost cut to pieces, was found beside the 
razor, 
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razor. He was a little sallow man, whose 
features retained some regularity, even amid 
the convulsion into which they were distort- 
ed. He had on his blue cloth pantaloons, 
on which his hands, sme ied and stiff with 
blood, were extended, and his grey worst- 
ed stockings, but no shoes. On the return 
of the jury, the coroner stated, that two 
letters had been found in Sellis’s port- 
folio, addressed to the Duke, and remone 
Strating on the preference given t> Neale. 
One of them also remarked the difference 
between the treatment of the pages of the 
Prince of Wales, aud those of }.is Royal 
Righness 3 as the Prince reeulatly piaced his 
pages inside the carriage, while those of the 
Duke rode outside, From the testimony of 
Various other witnesses, it appeared that 
Sellis was so much favoured by his Royal 
master, that he stood gedfather to his last 
child, and prevailed upon the Princess Augusta 
to be godmother ; since which the Queen and 
all the Royal Family had noriced the family. 
There was no proof whatever of Sellis being 
insane: indeed, his concealment in the clo- 
Set, subsequent retreat, and ultimate death, 
are strongly opposed to this Lelief.—The de- 
position of Mary Anne Sellis, wife to the 
deceased, was read: it stated, that he had 
been walking with her and the children in 
the Park the day precediig the murder, and 
appeared Usually cheerful. He said he shoul?! 
sleep that night at his 100m in the palace. 
he remembered his speaking to his <ister, 
and saying, ** D ath is a debt'which we must 
all psy, and it matters not'when we do it.” 
He advised with her about the dresses which 
the chi dren should wear on the birth. day. 
He was in no pecuniaty embarrassment 3 was 
u sober and domestic man, never drinking any 
Spirituous liggors even ‘at his meals. The 
night before, he had made her a o!35s of brandy 
and water, bat would sor taste ‘it himself. 
He always paid the greatest attention to her, 
and shewed the most tender fondness for his 
children. She never ‘saw the most remote 
system of derangement about him. ~ She re- 
membered his having a dispute with Neale, 
in consequence of which he was about to leave 
his Royal Highness’s service ; but she repre- 
sented to him the great benefits which his 
family derived from having coals, candics, and 
apartments in the p.lace, and he never men- 
tioned the subject afterwards —-The Jury, 
after deliberating’ about an hour, retyrned a 
Werdict of fela de se; and the “ody of the mur- 
Gerer was accordingly busied at the coiner Of 
Scotlaad-yard.—The Duke, who received sx 
distinct wounds in this attrocious artemp', was 
removed on Thursday night to Carlion. house, 
where he continues in a state of gradual con- 
valescence. . - 
| MARRIED. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, the Re- 
verend George Nowell Watkins, of Froyle, 
Hants, to Mary, youngest daughter of Tho- 

mas Aston, ¢8q. of Bedford-piace.—-Mr. Wile 


liam Wansey, of Queén-square h 

good, eldest daughter of Mr, Mottin hy 

John Soadby, esq. to Grace Amelia, serlen 

of the late Robert Williams, esq. of Lambe. 

Conduit-street. : 
At Northumberland House, Lord I 

Murray, second son of the D 


‘a 

Vuke of Athoi, to 
Lady E. Percy, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Northumberland, 


At St. George’s, Hanover square, the Mar. 
quis of Ely, to Miss Dashwood, eldest daughe 
ter of Sir Henry D: bart. 

At Marvy-le-boune Church, Rowland, son 
of Thomas Alston, esq. of Odell Castle, Bed. 
fordshire, to Rose, daughter anc heiress of 
the late Jeremiah Milles, esq. of Pichobuty, 
Hertfordshire. —Captain Kater, of the Royal 
Military College, High Wycomb, to Miss 
M. F. Reeve, of Fulmer, Sucks.—Mr. Sta 
ford Northcote, of Cheapside, to Sarah, se. 
cond daughter of Edward Beauchamp, esq. of 
Paddington.—W. Camac, esq. of Portman. 
square, to Sarah, only daughter of Wastel 
Brisco, esq. of Devonshire-place.—Captain 
Fisher, of his Majesty’s ship Race Horse, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late J. R. 
Carnac, esq. : 

At St. Martin’s in the-Fields, William 
Augustus Gott, esq. son of the late Sir Henry 
Thomas G. ‘of Newland Park, Bucks, to Miss 
Beazley, only daughter of ‘Charles B. esq. of 
W bitevall.—W.' F. Wise, esq. Captain in 
the Royal Navy, to Fanay, only daughiter of 
W. Grenfe'l, esq. 

At Welbeck Chapel, Sir William Ling 
ham, bart. to Miss Augusta Pr scilla froy, 
only daughter of the Honourable W. E. 1. 
> W. Scott, esq. of the London Glass Works, 
to Miss Simpson, daughter of the late Alex 
ander S. esq. of the Bank of England. 

The Rev. &. Gulch, rector of Seagrave, 
Leicesiershive, to Miss James, of Gowers 
street, only daughter of the Rev. John J. of 
Arthuret, Cumberland.” 

At Wandsworth, John Heyman, esq. of 
Montague-street, Russeil-square, to Mis 
Mary ‘Ann Johnson, of East HAit!, Wan: 
worth. 

At S:. George’s, Hanover-square, W Mm. ose 
vaynes, €Sq. to Louisa, youngest — 
W. Parr, esq. of Norfolk-street.— The Reve 
H. Morland, rector of Horsmonden, oe 
Harrict “rances, youngest daughter of “ 
Rev. James Harriott, of that ee aahs 
William Oglander, bart. to Lady Maria Fir 
roy, eldest daughter of the Eat of —, 
W. R. Cartwright, esq. M.P. to a. re 
Fraser Aubrey, only daughter of the 
Charles Richatd A esq. 

At South Lambeth, John M. Georges esq. 
to Miss Hollaway, of Kennington. 

At St. Botolph, pommes e e 
vens, esq. of ‘the arter ’ f 
Jettrey, cldeit daughter of George J. €54° 
Peckham. ce a ‘ 

At Acton, Edward Wyatt, ¢54 of Oxfor! 
street, to Mrs, George. At 
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at Clapham, Nathaniel Philips, esq. of 
Manchester, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 

‘iiiam Hibbert, esq. 
wr aaenich; George Maule, esq? of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to Caroline Forsyth, younge:t 
jawzhter of the late George Tarbutt, esq. of 

-square. 
re James's, Clerkenwell, John Plowes, 
eg. of Rio Janeiro, to Miss Edwards, daugh- 
ail fobn E. esq. of Pye Nes’, Yorkshne. 

At Great St. Helen's, Henry Storks, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, barrister, to Miss ¥ 
Trundle, daughter of T. T. esq. of Crosby- 
square. 

at Deptford, the Rev. Henry Foster Bur- 
der, of London, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Hardcastle, esq of Ha‘cham House. 

AtSt. Andrew Hubbards, Captain Robert 
Brown, of the 4th Ceylon Regiment, to Miss 
Elizabeth Webb Anderson, only daughter of 
Jomes A. esq. of South Carolina 
" At St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London, Miss 
Smith, only daughter of the Right Henoura- 
ble the Lord Mayor, to Thomas Kennedy, 
esq. of Cherlotte-street. 

AtIslington, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, son 
of the late Mr. Peter A. af York, architect, 
to Miss Wass, daughter of Jonu W. esq. of 
Islington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, J. W. 
Veavers, esq. to Aliss M. Eldridge, of Hem- 
mingford Abbotts, Hants. 

Major general the Honourable William 
Mordaunt Aisitland, to Mrs. Watherston, wi- 
dow of Dalhousie W. esq. of Manucrston, Per- 
wickshire, 

At St. james’s, G. Rush, esq. of Farthing- 
hoe, Northamptonshire, to Miss Ann Mose- 
ley, daughter of Mr. William M, of Stour 
bridge, Worcestersiiire. 

John Ronioy Rooper, esq. eldest son of 
Joha R. esq. of Abbotts Ripton, Huntingdon- 
shire, to Miss Pott, only daughter of Wil- 
Jam P.esq of Giocester. piace. 

At Aldgate Church, Lieutenant Percy, of 
the Cambiidgeshire Militia, to Miss Mehala 
Wade, youngest daughter of Mr. W. of W hep- 
stead, Suffolk, 


Charles Chad, esq. eldest son of Sir George 


C. to Lady Ann Turnour, second daughter of 
the Earl of Winterton. 

At St. Mary-le-bonne, Baron De Roll, 
colonel of a Swiss regiment in the British 
‘crvicey to Miss Pate, daughter of the late 
William P. es. of Epsom. 

At Clapham, Nathaniel Philips, esq. to 
—— eldest daughter of William Hib- 
tit, esq. of Hine-hill, Cheshire. 

Ate DIED. 

R ; Southampton-place, New-road, Mr. 

8° Wilson, of Chislehurst, in Kent, en- 
Graver, brother of Mr. Andrew Wiijson, of 
the Stereotype-office, 

In Herttord-stree, Evelyn Shirley, esq. of 

ke Warwickshire. 

J 0 Upper Berkeleysstrect, Reginald Rabett, 

7: Ot Bramfieid Hall, Suffolk. 
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In Upper Brook street, Grosvenor-square, 


Fane Eiizabeth, Countess of Rothes, in hee 
vwo right, widow of the late George Ray- 
mond Evelyn, esq. and wie of Sir Lucas 
Pepys, bart. physician-general to the army : 
her ladyship is ’ 
by Lord Lesiie, now barl of Roches, her soa by 
her, first husbani; a daughter o! whom, some 
time since, married the son of a nurseryman 
in the New-toad, Paddington; the young 
nurserymaz’s wife, her father being an eari, 
is now, by courtesy, Lady Elizabeth. 


acceeded in title and estate 


in Mortimer: street, Cavenidish-square, Ads. 


Helman, wie of Mr. H. the actor; this lady 
was daughter of the Honourable aod Reverend 


Freceric Hamilton, a niece of the Uuke of 
Fiamiltoa, and nearly related to several other 


distinguished families. 


In Pall Mall, in his 60th year, the Right 
Honourable William Wyndbam, M.P. for Higham 
Ferrars. Farther Particudars wi be given in 
our next Number. 

In Seymour-place, Charles Toconshend, Lord 
Bayning, in the Sist year of his age. His 
lordship was educates at Lton and Cambridge 
and soon atter be came of age was appoinied 
secretary to the embassy at Madrid, where 
he :esided about five years, and then returns 
ing home, wes chosea into parliament fur 
the borough of Great Yarmuu li, Norfolk, 
whici he represented miany years, and of 
which he wag, in the year 1807, upon the 
death of his aoble relauve, the late Margua 
Towashend, chosen high steward. He was 
successively one of the lords of the Admi- 
ralty, oe of the lords o the Treasury, vices 
treasurer Of ireland, t;casurer of che navy, 
and a member of his Majesty's privy council. 
In i797, ue was vaised to the peerage by the 
title of Deron Bay sing vi | oxley, in the coune 
ty of Berks. His lordship, during a lang iife, 

had enjoyed uniiterrupted wealth and spirits, 
and to his last moments his understunding ree 
mained unimpaired by age, and unnerved by 
sickness. He is succeeded in his cicle and 
estates by his eldest son, Charles Frederie 
Powlett ‘ownshend, one of the representae 
tives in parliament ior ‘Truro. 

- Jn Miilman-stieet, Foundling Hospital, 
Charles Genevien Louise Auguste Andree Timothee 

D’Eon de Beaumont, commonly calied the 
Chevalier D’bhoa. Further particulars will be 
given in our next. 

At Ewell Grove, Henry, second soa of 
Thomas Reed, esq. 10. 

In Mile-enc-road, Mr. Thomas Nevwoell, late 
of the 4th Dragoons. 

In New Cavendish-street, Simcn Fraser, 
esq. 33. ’ 

At stratford Grove, John Suelgrove, es7. 78. 

At Sunbury, Edaaberh, wite of Charles 
Gilchrist, esq 

At Hanimersmith, Afrs. We 

Thomas W esq. 67. 

In Lhornhaugh-street, Dr. Patrick Ivory, 
formerly in the East Ludi. Company's service. 
In Golden-squure, Fubn Wuilis, es. 
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At Hillinedon, the Rev. T. Milis, vicar of 
that parish, 72. — 

Nesr Stanmore, W Dawson, esg. of Pater- 
moster row, Lookseller, 66. 

In Charlotte-street, .Bedford-square, R. 
Parks. 

In Arlington street, S. George Caulfield, esq. 
29. 

At Brompton, Sr Win. More, bart. 75. 

‘In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, after 
a long illness, in his 79th year, Generul Hush 
Debing. He received a regular military 
education as an engineer at Woolwich, and in 
1746, at the early age of 14 years, he, for 
the first time, saw active service in the expe- 
@ition against |’Orient, under General St. 
Chair ; he afterwards served in Brabant with 
the allied army, commanded by his Roval 
Highness William Duke of Cumberland, by 
whom, and by Marshal Barthiani, he was 
much distinguished} and was attached to the 
staff of his Royal Highness at the battle of 
Laffvelt; after which he served in Bergen- 
op-Zoom during the whole of that memora- 
ble siege. Alter the suspension of hostilities, 
he was one of the enyincers appointed to 
make a survey of the late seat of war. In 
1750, he was employed in making a survey 
and military msp of Scotland, and on many 
other occasions at home, till the year 1753, 
when he was sent to North Americaas second 
engineer in command, and at the siege of 
Louisbourgh particularly distinguished him- 
self. In the following year, he served under 
the immortal Wolfe, at Quebec, with the 
same rank, and his talents procured him the 
friendship and entire cunfidence of that hero. 
On his return to Europe, he was employed in 
Several confidential but very important and 
hazardous missions, which he executed to 
the satistaction of his Majesty’s government. 
During the American war he was employed 
at home in constructing fortifications and 
making military surveys; and, although he 
Giflered with the ministers of the day as to 
their system of conducting their military ope- 
rations, yet he was consulted by them on 
many cccasions, ou account of his acknuow- 
ledged merit as an officer, and his superior in- 
formation with respect to the country and 
character of the people of America. Soon 
atter the peace of 1783, he retired from pub- 
lic service, and occasionaily employed him- 
self in perfecting a system of fortification en- 
tirely novel, and peculiar to his extraordinary 
mind and attainments. Never died an officer 
more Cevoted to his king, nor a man more 
respected and beloved by every one who had 
the honour of his triendship. He has left 
three sons, one of whom is now serving in 
Sictly, as captain of the 44th regiment ot in- 
fantry. 
At his lodgings, in Pimlico, Afr. Sy/v'2, 
an Israelite, well known tor his eccentric dis- 
Position. About forty-five years ago he used 
to attend the Royal Exchange, mounted upon 
a beautiful charger, with a servant, who held 
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the horse during the time his Master tray 

ed business. The Lord Mayor, inane 
a nussance to introduce an animal oj that . 
scription on the Exchange, one day ordereg “. 
to be taken away, and not broucht there " " 
which order was complied with, He .r 
5001, to Mr. Wilkes, upon his bond, which 
he afterwards increased, in Consequence of 
non-payment, to 2,000/. and the bond wis 
burnt. Mr. Sylvia was the brother of the 
Jew who was murdered in Garden-row, Chie! 
sea, by his nephew. ‘Through the death of 
his brother he got about 2,000/. He had for 
some years past been the inmate of a mag 
who took care of him, and whose disposition 
Was in strict unison with his own. 

{ Further particulars of the late Admieal Lird 
Collingwood, whose death was announced ig 
page 499 of our last Number.—W orn out with 
the toils and cares of a sea-faring life, his 
lordship expired just as he was about return. 
ing home foe the recovery of lis decaying 
health and constitution. Cuthbert Colling. 
wood was born at Newcastle-on-l'yne in 1750; 
his family is very ancient, and was particular. 
ly distinguished in arms, ard celebrated by 
the poets during the wars of the Borderers, in 
the 16th century. ‘Lhe traditionary songs 
and tales of those wars made a strung im. 
pression on the young mind of our hero, as 
he sought the field of glory at the very early 
age of 11, although not for the same reason 
which induced Nelson at that age to adopt 
the like course, his father possessing a small 
but competent futtune. Cuthbert received 
the rudiments of his education ‘rom the Rev. 
H. Moises, M.A. After spending six or 
seven years under the tuition of this venerie 
ble master, who died about two years ago, he 
lett his much-esteemed school-fetiows, the 
present Sir W. Scott, Judge of the Admiralty- 
court, and his younger brother, Lord Chiancel- 
lor Eldon, and entered the service in 17ol. 
Like Nelson, he went under the protection 
and patronage of his maternal uncle, Captain 
Braithwaite, then commanding the Shannon 
frigate, who died Admiral of the Blue, in hs 
8Uth year, in 1805. To this officer he a 
his great professional knowledge and skill in 
all the various branches of nautical sciences 
and with him he continued several years. 
In 1766, he was a midshipman in the Gibral 
tar, and from 1767 to 1772, mater . 
in the Liverpool, whence he was en 
the Lenox, Captain (now Admiral) Rodda ; 
whose disinterested friendship for = as 
his family was nobly rewarded by the vs 
conduct of bis protegé. Admiral ~ Cole 
also took his younger brother, yekesse ce 
lingwood, into his ship, and broug ; 5 aha 
the rank of captain, when he aie Col 
West Indies, about 1779 or 1780. raat 
lingwood has another brother in the oe 
and two maiden sisters, who still live 

: Admirai Roddam 
retired at Newcastle. By se dail 
Lord C. was introduced to Vice-ac 


a vs er Parker 
Graves, aud afterwards to SIT Pet ad 
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and with the former he went in rvs fuyar 
» America; yet it was not till after he ha 

sh fourteen years In the service, that he 
= sppajnted fourth lieutenant in the 
an 4 In 1776, he went to Jamaica in 
the Hornet sloep, where he became acquaint- 
eq with Nelson, then second lieutenant of 
che Lowestoffe, Captain Locker. This friend- 
ship of congenial minds continued the re- 
mainder of their lives 5 Colling wood regularly 
succeeding his friend Nelson in every appoint- 
ment and ship which he left in the course of 
his promotion. From the Lowestoffe, Nelson 
was taken into the Bristol, Admiral Sir Peter 

Parker, and Collingwood into the Lowestoffe ; 

jn 1778, Nelson was appointed to the Badger 
brig, and Collingwood to the Bristol; in 1779, 
Nelson was made post-captain in the Hinch- 
inbrooke, and Collingwood in the Badger; in 
1780, Nelson was appointed to the Janus 
frigate, and was again succeeded by his friend 
Collingwood. On this occasion, Nelson was 
snatched from the jaws of death by being re- 
called from the cestructive Quixotic expedi- 
tion to St. Juan on the Spanish main, end 
Collingwood, whuse constitution was less 
delicate, survived the effects of that dreadful 
climate, where, in four months, out of 200 
men, who composed his ship’s company, he 
buried 180! Of 1800 men, who were sert 
at different times on this expedition, only 300 
ever returned ; and many of them, according 
to Dr. Moseley, were literally devoured by 
the carrion crows of the country. In August 
he quitted a station which had proved equally 
fatal to the other ships that were employed. 
In December of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Pelican of 24 
guns, but his continuance in that ship was 
not of long duration; for, on the 1st of 
August 1781, she was wrecked upon the 
Morant Key during the dreadful hurricane 
which proved so destructive to the West In- 
diu islands in general. The crew were how- 
ever saved, as well as their commander. It 
Was not long before an opportunity presented 
Welf to resume his station in the service of 
his country. He was appointed next to the 


command of the Sampscn, of 64 guns, in - 


which ship he served till the peace of 1783, 
When she was paid off, and he was appointed 
to the Mediator, and sent tothe West Indies, 
Woere he again met his friend Nelson, who 
at that time commanded the Boreas frigate 
“pon the same station. The friendship 
Which subsisted between these two young 
nien, who were hereafter to make so conspi- 
‘uous a figure upon the great theatre of naval 
Bcry, appears from the letters which were 
witten during this period by the latter, to 
his friend Captain Locker. In one of these, 
cated on board the Boreas, September 24, 
a he says, ** Collingwood is at Grenaca, 
ets ‘. a great loss to me, for there is no- 
diate hr make a confidant of.” In anothers 
oi ‘November 2 : *© Collingwood desires 

* fo say he will write you soon such a let- 
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ter that you will think it a history of the 
West Indies. What an amiusble good man he 
is!” Of Martinique, March 5, 1786, he 
writes: **This station has not been over 
pleasant ; had it not been for Collingwood, it 
would have been the most disagreeable I ever 
saw." In this ship, and upon this station, he 
remained until the latter end of 1786, when, 
upon his return to England, the ship being 
paid off, he took the Opportunity te visit his 
native county, and renew his acquaintance 
with his family and friends, from whom he 
had been so long separated, In this retiree 
ment, alter ascrvice of five-and-twenty years, 
he continued to enjoy himself in Northum- 
berland until the year 1790, when, on the 
expected rupture with Spain, he was agaia 
called into employ in the armament then 
fitting cut, and appointed to the Mermaid, of 
S2 guns, under the command of Admiral 
Cornish, in the West Indies. The dispute 
being however adjusted without hostilities, 
and no prospect of immediate employment 
again at sea appearing, he once more return- 
ed to his native county, and in this interva) 
of repose formed a connexion with a lady of 
great personal merit, and of a family highly 
respectable, Sarah, the eldest daughter of 
John Erasmus Blackett, esq. one of the alder 
men of Newcastle. By this lady he has two 
daughters; Sarah, and Mary Patience, both 
living with their mother at Morpeth, the 
place of his lordship’s residence, during the 
short intervals of repose which he has beem 
suffered to enjoy. On the breaking out of 
the war with France in 1793, Captain Col- 
lingwood was called to the command of the 
Prince, bearing the flag of Admiral Bowyer, 
with whom he served in that ship, and atter- 
wards in the Barfleur, until the engagement 
of the ist of June, 1794. In this action he 
distinguished himself with great bravery, 
and the ship which he commanded is knowa 
to have had her full share in the glory o6 
that day; though it was the source of some 
painful feelings at the moment in the cap- 
tain’s own mind, that no notice was taken of 
his services upon this occasion, nor his name 
once mentioned in the official dispatches of 
Lord Howe to the Admiralty. Rear-Admiral 
Rowyer lost his leg by the side of Captain 
Collingwood, yet no epithet of approbation 
was officially bestowed on the captaia of 
the Barfeur' That any intended neglect of 
this modest and brave man occurred we have 
no reason to believe, and how far he was Juse 
tiGable in resenting the apparent unintention- 
al omission of his name it would exceed out 
limits in this sketch to inquire. When his 
Majesty visited the fleet at Spithead, he 
distributed the gold chains and medals voted 
to the commanders in that glorious action 4 
but, unfortunately, Collingwood wus no lone 
ger commander of the Baifleur; he was not 


present, and received not from the hands of 
his sovereign that meed of honour which had 
been wisely and justly awardedto te dif. 

ferent 
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ferent officers. Lord Howe, indeed, fuliy seo- 
sible of che superior merit of Captam Colling- 
wood, used every means of conciliation in his 
power; but Collingwood inflexibly resisted 
the subsequently preferred honcur of a medal, 
and however men may think him somewhat 
too * jealous of honour” in the Grst piace, it 
is impossibie not to admire the spirit which 
dictated his refusal, when he declarea that he 
* could never condescend to wear that dis- 
tinction (the medal) of which he wes not 
seemed worthy by his commander-in-chief ; 
avd that he would wait till he should have 
cone something that might entitle him to the 
honour of wearing it.” The battles of Sc. 
Vincent and Trafalgar have since proclaimed 
his merit! Captain Collingwood was appoint- 
edto the Excellent, after Lord Howe’s victory, 
and went with Lod Hood to Toulon. Fiom 
that station he joined Admiral Jervis, and 
following the maneuvres of his tried fiiend 
Commodore Nelson, these two commanders, 
with the ill-fated Troubridge, contributed to 
accomplish one of the most signal victories 
eff Capé St. Vincent ever recorded in the 
annals of naval war. The English consisted 
vf 15 ships, the Spanish of 275 the former 
bad only 1252 guns, the lstter 2500; and, 
notwithstanding this inferiority, four of the 
enem)y’s ships were captured, two hy Nelson, 
and two by Collingwood ; the San Josef 112, 
and San Nicolas 80, struck to Nelson; and 
the Salvador del Mundo 112, and the San 
Isidro 74, té Collingwood. The prodigies of 
valour éisplayed by Nelson and Collingwood 
on this extraordinary occasion, are well ce- 
picted by the former at a perilous moment of 
the engagement. ‘The Salvadordel Mundo, 
and the San Isidro,” said his Loidship, 
“dropped astern, and were fired into in a 
masterly style by the Excellent, Captain Col- 
lingwood, who compelled the San isidro to 
hoist English colours ; and 1 thought the large 
ship Salvador had struck3 but Captain Col- 
lingwood, disdaining the parade of takinz posses. 
sion cf 2 vanguished cnemy, most gallantly push- 
ed up with every sail set to save his old triend 
and messmate, who was to appearance ina 
crippled state.” Yet eveu in this, as in the 
preceding action, Collingwood was destined 
to sutler the mortification of not receiving 
the verbal honours of the Gazette. It was 
net the fortune of Collingwood, although 
anxiously desired by Loth, to accompany his 
friend to tresh victories at the Nile, and he 
yemained in the painful office of blockading 
the enemy’s porns till 1799, when he was 
made Rear-Admiral of the Whuite, and in 
1301 Rear-Admiral of the Red. In May 
190% he returned to Spithead, and proceeded 
to his family and friends in Northumbefland. 
But the period of domestic enjoyment was 
again very short; ancin April 1804 he was 
made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and resumed 
the biockade of Brest with Admiral Cora. 
wallis. ‘The very irksome life of an indolent 
biockade, always apprehensive that thecnemy 
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May escape, and yet without 
coming to action, can Only b 
those who have spent some t 
In such service. Jn 1805, h 
Collingwood was called upon ¢., 

talents in the blockade of they a 
four shi; s, with which he had tedeeeat 
enemy, and impress them with an id au 
he had a powerful fleet, stg 


. This delusj 
effected with the happiest result, by wh 
of well-ccnceived signals from two ships of 


the harbour to two others at a greater distance 

Phe arrival of Nelson relieved him from the 

arduous task of watching a Reet, of thirty-fou; 

ships of the line with only four, and prepared 

the way for the glorious, but melancholy, bat. 

tie of Trafalgar, in which twenty-seven 

British were oppused to thirty-three French 

and Spanish ships. ‘The particulars of this 
engagement are yet too deeply engraven in 
the minds of the public to require repetition 
here. Lord Collingwood led the van in the 
attack, and Nelson exclaimed : “ Look Mm 
that noble fellow! Observe the style in 
which he carries his ship into action!” Cole 
ling wood, enjoying the honour of his sity. 
ation, with equal spirit said to his Captain, 
What would Nelson give to be ia our 
situation!” The loss of the Royal Sovereign, 
Admiral Collingwood, in this action, wos 5 
officers, 29 seamen, and 19 marines, killed; 
8 officers, 70 seamen, and 10 marines, wound. 
ed: in all 141. OF nineteen vessels that 
struck, only three Spanish and one French 74 
were sent to Gibraltar; all the others being 
either burnt, sunk, or run on shore. [he 
humanity and piety of Lord Collingwood 
after this battle, were not less conspicuous 
than they were in Nelson; and in his letter 
to the Admiralty, detailing the particulars of 
the action, he laments the fall of the com. 
man¢er-in-chief with great feeling. “My 
heart (said he) is rent with the most polge 
nant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, 
by many years intimacy, and a perfect know: 
ledge of the virtues of his mind, which ine 
spired ideas superior to the common race of 
men, 1 was bound by the s‘rongest ties of 
affection; a grief to which even the glorious 
occasion on which he {ell does not bring that 
conselation which perhaps it ought.” The 
merit of this official dispatch struck his 
Majesty, who observed, that +“ Collingweod’s 
was an excellent letter.” The Jast tact we 
shall notice, was the Admiral’s humanity 
after the action, to the unfortunate prisoners 
in shattered vessels, and exposed to a tremens 
dous storm. Lord Collingwood’s proposal ta 
the Covernor of Cadiz to receive them a 
hospitals, was most gratefully received; 1s 
the Spanish people, in a spontaneous or 
éathusiastic admiration of the English, atl 
thougu their enemies, sent every eawrnrth 
to the English fleet, in wines, fruit, 49¢ ‘ 
freshments, to comfort the wounded and sit z 
The well-merited eulogiums which have bee 
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teats are sufticiently known. By Lord 
eal hserved, that **he only wanted 
Hood it was oDserNS", himself wer 
portunity to prove himself a secom 
we ne After the battle of Tratalgar, he 
— iral of the Red 
was raised to the rank of Admiral Oo 7 
created Baron Collingwood of Culdburn and 
Hethpole, in Northumberland, and a grant 
of 20001. a year voted to him during his own 
fife, 10001. to his lady, and 5001, tu each of 
his daughters. During the last five years, 
he has scarcely ever been on shore j and in 
one of his letters to a friend, he observes, 
eince 1793, I have been only one year at 
home. Tomy own children lam scarcely 
known ; yet, while I have health and strength 
to serve my country, I consider that health 
and strength due to it; and if I serve it 
successfully as L ever have done faithfully, 
my children will not want friends.” His 
natural difidence and unassuming character 
induced a rather disadvantageous opinion of 
real merit; he despised ostentation, and evin- 
ceda kind of patriarchial simplicity in his 
whole conduct. To the charitable instituti- 
ons of Newcastle he has been a most liberal 
benefactor, and has also subscribed to raise a 
monument to his master, the late Rev. Mr. 
Moises. His noble title is now extinct; but 
the records of his brave achievements and his 
personal worth, will be handed down to future 
axes, while naval warfare shall continue to 
engage the attention of nations; and the 
names of Nelson and Collingwood be blazen- 
ed by posterity, as models of the most heroic 
and sublime patriotism. A relation of his 
lordship, the late E. Collingwood, esq. left 
him his estate worth about 20001. besides a 
handsome library. With this addition, it is 
presumed that his lordsbip possessed a very 
ample fortune. The body of the lamented 
admiral was brought to England in the Ne- 
reus frigate, and conveyed from Sheerness in 
the commissioner’s yacht to Greenwich, 
Here it lay in state for some days in the 
Painted Chamber in the Hospital, and was 
then deposited in its final resting-place under 
the dome of St. Paul’s, close by the coffin of 
Jord Nelson; so that it may with truth be 
tad, that even in-deach these heroic-friends 
wre undivided. Lord Collingwood was of 
middling stature, but extremely thin, and 
(emperate in his general habits; ate always 
with an appetite, drank moderately after din- 
net, but never indulged afterwards in spirits 
orwine. It was his general rule, in tempes- 
‘yous weather, and upon any hostile emer- 
nat that occurred, to sleep upon his sofa 
wo taking off only his epaulet- 
out hist ; e would appear upon deck with- 
a fat; and his grey hair floating to the 
‘nd, whilst torrents of rain poured down 
through theshrouds, and his like tl 
tle's ow th pan eye, like the ea- 
ath e watch. Bodily exposure,colds,rheu- 
his duty sane? Were nothing to him when 
tonal come ed ; and to this contemst of per- 
d ubtless AL aT indulgence his country 
Monn ‘st ¢ privation of his services, 
ty Maa, No, 200, 
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at an age which scemed to promise a prolongas 


tion of then fur many years 

[Further particulars of the late Thomas Finch, 
erg. whose death was announced in page 499 of our 
last Number. He was principally educated at 
Merchant Tavlors’-school, and was afterwards 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, where 
his academical career was marked by the most 
Correct conduct, and considerable literary dis- 
tinction. The loss of this truly excellent 
man and accomplished scholar wil! be long 
and deeply ielt by che select circle of triends, 
who weil knew how to estimate his sumerous 
good qualities. The calmness, resignation, 
and Christian heroism, with which he met 
the slow and gradual advances of death, were 
the best evidences of chat genuine piety 
which happily revolted equally from extreme 
Calvinism as fromSocinianism, ant which was 
founded upon the true and unperverted doc- 
trines of our excellent church, of the truth of 
which he was thoroughly convinced, as well 
by his own accurate judgment, as by an exten- 
Sive acquaintance with the writings of our 
ablest supporters, In his manners, and in his 
whole deportment, he never lost sight of that 
elegant and gentlemanly reserve, which 
might keep ruden:ss or impertinexce at a 
distance, but which marked the true gen !e- 
man, and evinced a proper self-esteem, anda 
laudable conscience of that rank, which his 
birth and talents entitled him to hold in so- 
ciety. In the profession of the law he uni- 
formly proved himself an upright and discreet 
adviser; a suund and able advocate. In the 
early part of his career at the Bar, he at- 
tracted the peculiar notice and marked atten- 
tion of Lord thurlow, whose discernment 
would, there is little doubt, had he filed the 
office of Chancellor, have elevated him to 
a station where his merit would have shone 
more conspicuously, and his talents have been 
more diffusely useful. The “ Precedents in 


Chancery,” which he edited with considerable » 


care and ability, will not permit his name to 
be entirely forgotten :n the profession, [tis 
much to be regretted, tht the weakness of 
his health, combined with his great aversion 


-to-all speculative enterprize, deprived his 


country at large of that learning, judgment, 
and eloquence, joined to great political know- 
ledge, which would have done honour to her 
parliamentary representation. Asa scholar, 
he was highly capable of relishing the beau 
ties and sublimities of those works which are 
the great standards of classical composition, 
his grammatica! acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin languages was correct, and his taste 
perhaps almost too fastidiously refine i, Phe 
Holy Scriptures formed a favourite branch of 
his studies, which his experience and skillia 
the Hebrew language rendered more delight- 
ful to him. ! ) 

guages he was well acquainted, and was par- 
ticularly attached to the German. H:- con- 
versed in French with great fluency and pro- 
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which he personally bestowed upon the educa- 
tion of his son, proved that he was fully 
aware of the binding and serious duties imposed 
upon a parent. The best and only return 
which that son can make to so tender and dear 
a parent is, ever to act according to the prin. 
ciples of such a father, and to imitate his cor- 
rect example, beth in his life and in his 
death. ] 

{ Further particulars of the late Joseph Cooper 
Walker, esq. whose death was annzounced in 
page 513 of our last Number. Mr. W.’s 
mind having taken this early direction, the 
study of Italian literature became his favorite 
pursuit, and to his latest hour continued to be 
his occupation and his solace ; but, though 
thus attached to the literature of Italy, Mr. 
W. was not regardless of his native land. At 
a period when it is fashionable to be altoge- 
ther English, this true patriot felt and avow- 
ed his ardent attachment to, and decided pre- 
ference for, the country of his birth, The first 
fruits of his genius were offered on the altar 
of his country ; he devoted the earliest efforts 
of his comprehensive mind to vindicate the 
injured character, and to enlighten the dis- 
puted history, of Ireland. He dwelt with de- 
light on her wild romantic scenery ; he loved 
the generous, though eccentric, character of 
her children: the native language of Ireland, 
to his ears, was full of harmony and force, 
and the songs of hee bards filled his patriotic 
soul with rapturous emotion. He was 


indeed an Irishman of Ireland's purest times. 


44s a critic and an antiquarian, Mr. W. was 
equally distinguished : in his masterly deline- 
ation of the revival, progress, and perfection 
of the Itelian drama, the muse of Italian tra- 
gedy appears with new grace attired in an 
English dress, As the restorer of this lite. 
rary commerce between England and Italy, 
almost closed since the time of Milton, the 
name of Walker will be added to those of 
Roscoe and Mathias. The essays on the 
customs and institutions of ancient Ireland, are 
written in the true spirit of a native historian ; 
and, as they are eminently useful to the an- 
tiquarian, must be singularly interesting to 
every Irish breast; these, bis earliest works, 
(the offspring of his vigorous mind, at a period 
when young men are not yet emancipated from 
the tyranny of pupillage) evince a maturity 
of judgment, a soundness of criticism, aud a 
range of learning, which would not disgrace 
the name of the venerable Vallancy. Mr. 
W. returned from the continent lictle im- 
proved in health, but his mind stored with 
the treasures of observation: he soon retired 
from the turbulence of a city life, to the 
tyanquillity and pure air of his romantic villa, 
under the hills of Wicklow. In this lovely 
seclusion, where the sublime grandeur of the 
distant view is finely contrasted by the culti- 
vated beauty of the nearer prospeet, he found 
a situation at once favourable to his invalid 
state, and in unison with his taste and pure 


ousso, Still a martyr to his constitutional ma- 
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lady,* he suffered it neither 
changeabie sweetness of his an. pins 
relax the ardour with which he te 4 
Studies. Though enjoying his Seclusion te 
was not deprived of the pleasures of seciet : 
his solitude was enlivened 6 " 


se" : ; Y the occasio 
visits of friends, and his connection aa. 
world of letters was kept Up by an extensiys 


epistolary intercourse. The literary traveller 
interrupted his Studies to admire the tasie’s| 
arrangement of his library, and enjoy the 
Conversation of its elegant owner. {his ys, 
luable collection of choice and rare books, 
was, in part, the fruit of his travels and re. 
searches, and was enriched hy many contridye 
tiens from dis learned friends; it was, in truth, 
an honorable monument of the taste ani 
learning of its master.> In that liberality of 
sentiment, and in that polish of manners, 
which is the natural result of travel, and 
which an education entirely domestic cay 
seldom supply, as well also as in his literary 
pursuits, Mr. W. resembled that accomplish. 
ed nobleman the late earl of Charlemont, 
whose friendship he enjoyed whilst living, 
and whose memory he cherished in death ; by 
the side of this enlightened patriot he walked 
through the fertile fields of Italian literature, 
and the more thorny paths of controverted 
antiquities, until the death of that venerable 
patriot deprived Ireland of her truest friend 
and brightest ornament. Mr.W. did not long 
survive ; but, after a few years of mingled 
bodily pain and mental enjoyment, followed 
to the grave this associate of his literary li 
bours. Mr. W. was in the 49h year ot huis 
age when he died, and he breathed his last 
sigh inthe arms of a brother andsister, whos 
peculiar sorrow seemed equally to dely conse 
lation and description. It will gratify te 
admirers of [Italian literature to lear, 
that Mr. W. has left them a valuable legacy 
in the Life of Tassoni; which, though with- 
out his latest corrections, will add another 
wreath to the crown which criticism his 
entwined for the author of the Memoirs 0a 
Italian Tragedy, and the Historical Memoirs 
of the Irish Bards : ** His saltem accremulem 
donis, et fangan nani munere.” 


— 





* An acute asthma. 7 
It is to be lamented that such appropri 

memorials of departed genius, should sto 
quently be violated by the avarice oF Mes 
taste of those into whose possession a 
come. In the present instance, i. 
Mr. W.’s valuable collection has descea of 
a spirit trulyf fraternal 5 who, ce) 
votion to the memory of a belove 
has determined to preserve inviolate 
literary treasure. ™ 

j To this gentleman (Samuel vga 
we understand, the world will be . Lb 
day indebted for the ‘i ggperee oa sah 
teresting journal of his trave agre 1 
other written remains of the late 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH att toe MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 


Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South, 
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r* Communications for this Department of’ the Monthly Magazine, properly au- 
therticated, and sent free of Postage, are always thankfully received, Those are 


* 
. 


more particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of Local Improvements of 
ay f- d, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relative to eminent 
or remarkable Characters recently deceased, 

Pe 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
TE qth of June, being his Majesty's birth- 

day, was considered by the committee for 
establishing the school at Newcastle on the 
plan of Mr. Joseph Lancaster, as the most 
appropiiate season for laying the foundation- 
stone of the new building inthe Garthheads, 
to be erected with the money collected for 
that purpose on the day of jubilee, and to be 
dedicated to that venerable monarch, who 
has so munificently patronized this excellent 
scheme of instruction, and who declared, with 
great emotion, to the worthy inventor, his 
earnest wish that every poor child in the 
kingdom might be able to read the Bible, 
The ceremony was performed by G. Ander. 
son, esq. the chairman of the committee, who 
at the same time declared the purpose of the 
building, and in a short prayer implored the 
Divine Blessing on the undertaking. 

The toundetion-stone of a Methodist cha- 
pel was laid in Percy-street, Tynemouth, on 
the 16th of May, and an appropriate and im- 
pressive discourse delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Phillips. It is singular that in a place so po- 
Pulous, and of such extensive resort during 
the greater part of the year, there should ne- 
ver have been a building erected for divine 
Worship. 

On the 24th of May, the foundation of a 
new bridge was laid at Thorpton, near Roth- 
bury. On this occasion the Coquetdale Ran- 
gersand Percy Tenantry paraded. The Rev. 
Dr. Watson laid the first stone, and delivered 
an appropriate prayer; as each stone was laid, 
the volunteers fired. a volley. ‘This bridge is 
to be builc by subscription. 

Married.) At Bishopwearmouth, T. Me 
Coppin, esq. of London, tu Miss Andrews, 
soly oaughter of Newark A. esq. 

At Brancepeth, Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. 
ware y, of the Sd regiment, to Miss Russel, 

Cuughter of William R. esq. of Brancepeth 
Castle, 
At Stockton, Mr. Robert Cooper, of Clap- 
~~ to Miss Carr, eldest daughter of John C. 
a Mr. E. Ferrand, druggist, of Stockton, 
> Asadella, youngest daughter of the late 
Joba Bamileti, es ‘ 

George Espiser, esq. of Redmire, to Miss 

“atpark, of Reston, in Wensleydale. 
ewney neweustle, Captain Thomas Wilson, 
og the ship John, of South Shields, to 

+ Gaughter of the late Mr. Thomas Oli- 
3 


ver.—-Mr. William Robson, ship-owner, to 
Miss Eliza Carnaby.—Mr. Harrison, to Mise 
Atkinson, daughter of T, A. esq. 

At Durham, Thomas Richardby, esq. to 
Miss Marshall. 

Died.] At Hedleyhope, Mr. George Fos- 
ter, 95. 

At Monkwearmouth, Mrs. Elizabeth Lynn, 
84. 

At Mordon House, near Sedgfield, Mr. 
Hixon, 89. 

At Benridge, near Morpeth, Mr. William 
Bower, 75. 

At Chester-le-street, Ann, wife of Mr. 
William Pickering, 34. 

At Murton House, Durham, John, son of 
William Leaviss, esq. 

At Shildon, Mrs Wilson, 

At Hexham, Mrs. Mary Kirkley, 87.— 
Mrs. Tillit, 23. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Samuel Powell, for- 
merly surgeon to the Durham militia.—Mrs, 
Middleton, 53. 

At Wingates, Mrs. Jackson, 87. 

At Wallington Dove Cot, Eliza, daughter 
of Mr. T. Johnson, 18. 

At Bisnopwearmouth, Mrs. Matthews, 
wife of Mr. George M. ship-owner, 72.— 
Thomas Sanderson, esq. 52. 

At Ovingham, Mrs. Ann Coates, 75. 

At Morpeth, Mr. Robert Singleton. 

At Wooler, Mr. Archibald Brankston. 

At Munchiesknow, Mrs. Jane Burn, 78. 

At Stockton, Thomas Burdon, esq. for- 
merly well known on the turf as the owner 
of the best racers in Englard. 

At Fuirl, Mr. John Barron, 753 and the 
same day, his wife, Mary B. 70. 

At Durham, Hester Mary, second daugh- 
ter of J. Drummond, esq. of Chasing Cross, 
London, 16.—-The Rev. J. B. Jackson, mi- 
nor canon of the Cathedral, and curate of Wol- 
viston, near Stockton.—Mr. Isaiah Brown, 
71.—Mirs. Ang Miller, of the Blue Bell Inn, 
—MMr. Thomas Watson, 73.—Mr. Thomas 
Bainbridge, 71.—-Mr. John Cockburn, 70.— 
Mrs. Middleton, 58.<—Mr. Robert Chapman, 
31.—Mrs. Margaret Stoker. 

At Pittington-hail Garth, near Durham, 
Mr. Joseph Shipley, 37. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Thomas Bell.<Mr, 
Thomas Gowland, shoemaker, a leader and 
local peacher among the Methodists, 23.— 
William Cramlington, esq. one ef the alder. 
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men of the town, 83.—Mrs. Robson.—Mr. 
Rowland Wheatley, 46.—Miss Bradshaw, 
24.—M:. John Doxford, teacher of the work- 
h use chiidren of North Shields, and who 
fo therly for many years kept the House of 
C rection at Morpeth, 76.—Mrs. Loggan, 
62.—George Foster, esq. youngest son of the 
late Alderman F.—-Mis. Tooley, §50.—Mr. 
William Pearson, teacher of mathematics.— 
Mrs Sarah Mossman,88 Mr. Andrew Bow- 
maker, 103.—Mr. George Renoidson, ship- 
builder, 86 —Mr. Thomas Beck, receiver of 
the duty at this port for coast-lights. 

At Berwick, Mrs. Davidson.—Mrs. Debo- 
rah Sands, 68.—Mrs. Smith, 31.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Davidson, 75. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


The Workington Agricultural Society of- 
fers the following premiums for the year 
1810: For the best managed farm, in the 
hands of a farmer in the county ot Cumber- 
land, twelve guineas. The committee or 
judges appointed, in their adjudication to ate 
tend to the suil, husbandry, cultivation, pro- 
duce, and locality of the same ; and particular- 
ly to the quantity and excellence of the green 
crops. The ferm to be not less than 80 acres. 
For the best managed farm, in the hands of 
a yeoman, occupying his own estate, nut less 
than 30 acres or more than 100, two miles 
distant at least from a market town, in the 
county of Cumberland, six guineas. ; subject 
to the same rules as above. 

A correspondent of the Whitehaven 'Pac- 
quet suggests that it would be a very great 
improvement if a new road were made from 
Whitehaven to Egremont, to commence at 
or near the top of Poe-street, and to proceed 
along the meadows with an easy ascent, un- 
til it falls in with, and crosses, the old road 
at Scalegill, winding up the hollow in swch a 
manner as to take it pretty ncar ata level, 
aod then to take the east side of Brigrig- 
moor, below the Ore Pits, and with an eas 
cescent, and pretty near a direct line to 
Kgrement Town Head. This, by always go- 
ing round the hollows in such a manner as 
to be taken pretty near at a level, might be 
performed without ever having a rise of more 
than one inch ina yard. ‘The road would be 
shorter than at present, and the expence would 
probably be about three thousand pounds. 
The road might be continued by Low-milil 
and Beckermont to Calder-bridge, upon the 
same plan, if the sums arising trom the tolls 
were sufficient to pay the interest and ne- 
ceSsary expences of keeping the roads in re- 

air. 

A gentleman near Kendal, who owns a 
q atry in One of the most mountainous di,- 
tricts, has discovered a suvstitute for stune- 
pencils, hitherto used for writing upon siates, 
which were brought from Hoiland in abun. 
dance, till the late decrees of France were 
strictly enforced. The Westmoretand-stone 
¥s salu ty be of a superior quality to that from 


Westmoreland. 


[July 1, 


Holland; and the proprietor has inv 
achi : : lpr ente! 
ved for cutting these Pencils in a tins. 

Married.| At Kirkby St 
S. Coteen esq. of peur ay 
eldest daughter of the late 
house, esq. of Winton. 

At Cannoby, Mr. Richards of Lj 
to Miss Jane Thompsun, of eet 

At Whitchaven, Captain William Pa en 
of the ship John and Joseph, of that po “fe 
Ann, daughter of Mr. Grisdale. “4 

At Hesket, Mr. David Richardson, steward 
to Sir F. Vane, of Hulcon, to Miss Dixon, of 
Petterel Bank. 

At Kendal, Mr. Jacob Bankes, of Kes. 
wiele, to Miss Margaret Newby, 

At Harrington, Captain Craig, to Mis 
Bowman. 

Died.] At Keswick, Mrs Jackson, 30, 

At scotby, Mr. Joseph Bond, 

At Penrith, Mr. Robert Lamley, 49.—M,, 
Jonathan Monkhouse, of Hewton.—Mr. Ro- 
bert Carmaft, merchant, 46. 

At Orton, Mrs. Thornburrow. 

At Kendal, Mr. Thomas Blayklin. Mn, 
Wilson, 58.—-Mrs, Hodgson.—Mr. John 
Nicholson; 38. 

At Little Broughton, near Cockermouth, 
Mr. John Hali, 66. 

At Hesket, Mr. John Stainton. 

At Lowdore, Mrs. Dunelison, 80.—Ms, 
Simpsen, mistress of the inn at the head of 
Derwent lake, 

At Unthank, near Penrith, Thomas, soa 
of Mr, Joseph Cowper, 18. 

At Askrigg, Mr. John Lancaster, 49. 

At Hulten, Mrs. Barbara Wright, 87. 

At Hail, near Whitehaven, Mrs. Deborah 
Grave, wife of Mr. Gowan G. 100. 

At Stavely, near Kendal, Mr, Anthony 
Stuart, 67. 

At Sella Field, near Whitehaven, Mr. 
John Taylor, 55. 

At Bransly-Garden House, near Whiteha- 
ven, Peter Honyman, esq. aged 32, oe 
son of Sir William H. bart. Loré Armadity 
one of the lords of session, in Scotland. 

A: St. Bees, Mrs. Ann Robinson, 67- 

At Casterten Hall, near Kirkby Lunséales 
Agnes, third daughter of W. W. C. Wil» 
esq. 
“he Carlisle, Mr. William Nicholson, ws 
merly ot the Grey Goat inn.—Mrs. — 
—Mr. John Carrick, 49.—Mr. John Mase 7 
82.—Mr. John Law, 62.—Mr. Adam sate 
son, 65.<—Barbara, wife of Mr. james em 
jun.—Sibbald, wife of Mr. James M aoa 
40.—Mrs. E. Hope, 62.—Mr. Thomas = 
wix, 53.—Mr. John Garret, 43.—Mr. 
mothy Wallis, 21. . 

as Weal Shield, near Carlisle, Mrs 

ane Bell, 87. . fh 
J At Cockermouth, Ann, wife of ur. fe 
Atkinson.—-Mrs. Deborah Bell, 8°: 

ohn Jetterson. . es, 
J At dies yport, Mr. Thomas Carrick.—] aan 
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to Anna Mane 


Thomas Munk. 
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con of Captain James Mitchell ; and about 
, week afterwards, AnD, his daughter, 19. 

At Workington, Mr. John Adair, 5¢.—— 
Mis. Elcott, 84. She laid the foundation of 
the education of a great many distinguished 
characters, now scattered abroad in the world; 
+; more instances than one, was actually 


and, | , a 
jastructress to three successive generations == 


Miss Scrugham. 

At Whitehaven, Edward Stanley, esq. 85. 
—Mr. James M‘Whan, 41.—-Mr. Francis 
Reed Mrs. Graysonn—Mr. Daniel Cotte- 
ral, schoolmaster. 

At Grinsdale, Mr. Thomas Bowman, 99. 

Ina garret at Kirklington, near Carlisle, 
Jeremiah Grahame, aged 78. Though his 
personal estate amounted to at least 50001. 
his anoual expences during the last years of 
his life, did not exceed five shillings; for his 
victuals were the elemosynhary contribution 
of his relations, and the last coat which he 
wore, was coeval with his beard, being nearly 
60 years old. 

At Nealhouse, near Carlisle, Mr. J. Pear- 
son. The deceased had been attending his 
labourers in the fields three days preceding 
his death ; and being heated by his exertions, 
on his return home drank a cup of cold wa- 
tery which, it is supposed, occasioned his 
death. 

YORKSHIRE, 

A scoool has Jately been established at 
Fridiington, on the plan of Dr. Bell and Mr. ° 
Lancaster, and contains already between 70 
and 80 boys. Thomas Guy, a boy of the age 
of 12, the principal monitor in the boy’s 
school, has completely succeeded, in three 
months, in organizing the above to the satis- 
facion of those interested in its success. 

It may be amusing to the curious in anti- 
quity, to be informed that there was lately 
found, in digging a grave on the north side of 
Brotherton church-yard, a mutilated and 
much decayed pewter chalice, with the lid, 
which was conjectured, and with some proba- 
bility, to have been deposited there along 
with the remains of some person of” distinc- 
tion (perhaps of Lord Clifford or Fitzwalter) 


who was slain in the neighbourhcod of that . 


place, in the civil wars in the year 1461, 
the fields and neighbourhood of Brotherton 
ailord frequent traces of the events of the 
above period ; for, a few years ago, the iron 
ead of an arrow, nearly in a state of rust, 
was found in an old wall near the church, 
which unquestionably was struce there in 
‘ome of the battles of those turbulent times. 
Married.} At Acklam, in Cleveland, 
homas Hopper, esq. of Shincufte Grange, in 
the County of Durham, to Evereld, youngest 
“aughter of the late Thomas Husiler, of Ack- 
‘am Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Bradlington, George Lloyd, esq. to Miss 

‘came, daughter of John G. esq. ut Sewerby 
House, near Bridlington. 


At Hull, the Rey. Jobn Hawksley, of 
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Lenten, to Miss Anna Rust.<-Richard Gib- 
sony esq. af Lincoln, to Miss Richardson, 
neice of Mr. R. of Limber. 

At Long Preston, William Geldard, esq. to 
Miss Abbotson, only daughter of the late 
Christopher A. esq. of Wigglesworth Hall. 
Or oleae Jon Hawker, esq. to Miss 

At York, the Rev. Samuel He un 
son of William H. esq. of Ss tag Min 
Gray, daughter of William G. esq.— William 
Fowler, esq. to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
ofthe late D. Peacock, esq. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. John Battye, solici- 
tor, to Miss Elizabeth Hudson. 

Joseph Radcliffe, esq. of Milnes: bridge, 
near Huddersfield, to Miss Creswick, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. C. of Sheffield. 

At Beverly, the Rev. Thomas Allanson, 
of Market Weighton, to Margaret, second 
daughter of the late Andrew Reddie, esq. of 
Red House, Fifeshire, Scotland. 

At Pontefract, Joseph Smith, esq. of Man- 
chester, merchant, captain in the local mi. 
litia, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Cuttle, of South Hiendley. 

At Doncaster, Major-general Disney, to 
Mrs. Sneyd. 

Died.] At Leeds, Thomas Mathewman, 
esq. late of Wakefield, 74.——Mrs. Lleaton, 
wite of Mr. John H. booksel!er.—Mr. Samuet 
Spencet.—Mr. Benjamin Smith, 61. 

At Wakefield, Mrs, Peterson, wife of An- 
drew P. esq. 

At York, Mrs. Smith, relict of Mr. George 
S. apothecary, 7.5.—-Thomas, youngest son 
of Thomas Norcliffe, esq. 15.—-Mr. Thomas 
Wilkinson, 81. He served the office of she- 
riff in 1793.—Mr. Peter Bealby, 70. 

At Wheldrake, the Rev. John Dixon, 41. 

At Helperby, John Rowlston, jun. esq.} 

At Doncaster, Mrs Jackson, relict of James 
J. esq. 77.——Thomas Dickinson, esq. of Hat- 
field, 36. 

At Todmorden Hall, near Halifax, Antho- 
ny Crosley, esq. 

At Pontefract, William Horncastle, esq. 

89. 
At Brockenholme, Richard Waterworth, 
esg. and at Wressel Castie, his daugater-sa- 
law, Mrs R. W. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The Theatre in Jiverpooi has lately exhi- 
bited a scene of riot and confusion, in imitae 
tion of the O. P. disturbances at Covent Gar- 
den. The contest is between the half-price 
audience end the managers. It appears Cit 
there has been no half-price in that, as well 
as in a great number of other provincial thea- 
tres, and the H.P’s have not only adopted 
the noisy and clamorous proceedings of tiicir 
prototypes the O. P.’s but have been guilty 
of destroying the windows, and cf various 
other outrages on different parts of the theatres 
The magistrates very properly interteres, aud 


tranquillity has since been restored. The bu- 
pilic.e 
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finess however is to be further discussed in 
the court of King’s Bench. Mae 

Married.| At Lancaster, Mr. Joseph Pye, 
to Miss Agnes Pye, both of Wyresdale, near 
Lancaster. What was very singular on this 
eccasion, there were twenty persons present 
who were all of the name of Pye. 

John Bateman, esq. of Islington House, 
near Munchester, to liza, second daughter 
of William Holt, esg. of Redeval’s Hall, near 
Bury. 

At Liverpool, Peter Bourne, esq. to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of james Drinkwater, 
esq.——-Mr. J. Buckley, of Halifax, to Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Mr. Joseph Bram- 
Jey.—Mr. James Duncan, master of H.M.S, 
Prineess, to Miss Betty Kellwick, daughter 
of Captain Edward K. 

Died.| AtPreston, Fanny, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John Saiterthwaite, esq. of 
Lancaster, 16.—Mr. Winder, solicitor. 

At Bolton, Mr. George Rome, surgeon and 
druggist, 44. 

At Ormskirk, Mr. James Spike, of the 
‘Talbot Inn, a man well known to travellers 
on the north road, and which house he kept 
upwards of twenty years 5 esteemed by all for 
bis integrity, mildness of disposition, and his 
endeavours topiease. He was generally known 
by the appellation of ** Honest Jem.” 

At Ashton-under-Line, Mr. James Ridg- 
way, surgeon, of a mortification in the arm, 
3n eonsequence of opening the body of a man 
who died of the same complaint. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Russel. 

At Levenshulme, Miss Booth, 29. 

At Plongington, near Preston, William 
Hardman, esq. 69. 

At Bevington Bush, Mr, Richard Lews, 73. 

At Everton, Mrs. Statham, wife of Rich- 
ard S. esq. 57. 

At Rochdale, Mrs. Miller, 21. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Brewer.—Mr. Daniel 
Wolstenhulme.—Mrs. Woollfenden, 35.— 
Mr. Edward Whitteli, 37. 

Fo Ardwick Green, Mr. Thomas Rogers, 
_ At Liverpool, Mrs, Phabe Heywood, re- 
lict of Benjamin H. esq.—Miss Surah Parks, 
only daughter of Mr. beter P. near Oswes- 
try, 24.—-Phebde, youngest daughter of Mr, 
sAilen, 15.—Mr. Joseph Lowe, 53.—Mr. 
Richard Dobson, 57.—Mr. Patterson, late 
Prompter of the theatre, Liverpool.—Mr, 
Joho Jones, 74.— Miss Burrows.—Mrs.Stephe 
ton Mr. William Marsh.—Mrs. Nixon, 45. 
Mrs. Smith, 72 —Mis. Ellen Critchiow, 79. 
—~ Mr. Hoiliman.—Mrs, Susannah Brown,?72. 
—-Miss Mary Ann Cowley, 16. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.) At Chester, Mr. Robert Jones, 
to Miss Jane Joynson. 

Mr. samuel Holbrook, of Tably, near 
K nutstord, to Miss Lowe, of Bradweil Cot- 
tase, Sandbach. 
| Died.) At Curange, John Procter, esq. 52. 
—Mr. S4iuuel Willis, a licutcnant on half 
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ay, 73. He was found di 
bead Chester, und drowned inthe Dee, 
At Chester, Mr. Foepe} 
cial Tavern, Th=Mrs, “bck m2 Comer, 
liam Thring.—Mr. William Spencer. shog 
topher john Lee Sugg, only son’ “ySargg 
S. the-celebrated ventriloquist.—Beth; * Leg 
daughter of Mason George Follj a Only 
an American loyalist resident in this cit . 
William, son of Mr. Charles Wright. 
Ratcliffe. ght—Mn, 

At Neston, Mr. Thom son, sur 
apothecary ; the death of wits wife aed ca 
Is mentioned in our last Number 

‘DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.} At South Wingfield, Benjie 
min Strelly, esq. of Oakerthorpe, to Mis 
amet daughter of Mr. H. of the Pea. 

Died,] At Clifton, of a decline, Charles 
Tnglebury, esq. 47. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Dutton. 

At Derby, Mrs. Elizabech Corbett, 89. 
Mrs. Etchy, 32. 

At Newlands, Arabella, youngest daughe 
ter of the late Mr. Thomas Beard, 21, 

At Alfreton, Mr. John Spencer, surgeon, 

At Wirksworth, Mrs. Tomlinson, relict of 
James T. gent. 89. 

At Prestcliffe, near Tideswell, Mr. Robert 
Goodie, 73. 

At Warm Wells, near Ripley, Mrs Bul 
lock, 49. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Married.} At Nottingham, Mr. C. F. 
Proctor, chemist and druggist, to Eliza Ann, 
only daughter of Mr. Joshua Mann, of Strag- 
glethorpe.—-The Rev. Lewis Andrews, to 
Miss Alice Adams. 

Died.} At East Retford, Mr. Edward 
Fisher, 62.—Mrs. Nettleship, 68. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Jolin Goodburn, 32.— 
Mr. John Baker, 72.—Mrs. Rose.—-Mr. | rus 
well.—.Mr, J. Bishop, 42 5 and about an hour 
afterwards, his sister-in-law, Mrs. Dawson. 

Near Newark, Mr. John Allwood. 

At Red Hill, Mr. James Sisson, 50. 

At Mansfield, Mr. Robert Smith, 2L— 
Mr. Thomas Lancashire. 

At Shelford, Mrs. Jallend. , 

At Scarrington, near Bingham, in 
quence of many severe wounds receive 
different actions, Captain James Hall, R 
34 06. 
At Tollerton, Mis. Margaret Pacey, - 

At Bingham, in the 76th year of his _ 
the Rev. fohn Walter, A.M. rector of t ; 
parish, and one of his majesty’s justices 4 
the peace for the counties of Nottingham a9 
Leicester.—Mrs. Oldfield. ? 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Married.] At Aswardby, R. wa Pd ‘ 
Hull, to Miss Jemima emer » avs 
f R. B. esq. of the former pice. 
eT he Rev. Edward Theed, of Quidenham 
Nortolk, to Miss F. Phillips, sec 
ter of Joseph P. esq. of Stamford Baron. 


conse- 
d in 
Ne 
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AtLouth, W. Harvey, gent. to Miss White, 


lenby, of the 
t Spalding, Lieutenant Al Ys 
a ate militia, tu Miss Betham, el- 
dest daughter of the late Mr. B. surgeon. 
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Ae Leicester, Mr. John Wilson, son of Mr, 
a Surveyor, ot Donghty-street, London — 
ir. T. Bellamy, youngest son of the late Mr, 








| 
| 












Alderman B.—Mr. Daniel Dunnel 
. e 
: Died.} At Grantham, at the house of years a schoolmaster of this eannbcediie Yat 
‘ Dowager Lady Whichcote, Harriet, wife of Collison, 72. , 
iy as, Atty, jun. esq. of Esk Hall, Yorkshire, At Enderby, George Freer, gent. 74, 
" snd daughter of Sir Thomas Whichcote, bart. At Sileby, William King, esq, formerly 2 
ld of Answarby, 21. Captain in the Leicestershire militia, 37. 
ni, At Alford, Mrs. Ellis, relict of the Rev. STAFFORDSHIRE 
William E. 71. Married. ca , 
nd 4t Lincoln, Miss Colton, daughter of Mr. Coupee amen re wwe Joha . 
lid Alderman C.——Mrs. Martin.—Mrs. Bean, of Miss Sarah p, Wy peuueaees 190 
| the Bull’s Head Tavern.—Thomas Preston, , oi ¢ cee second daughier of Mr. P. 
ie i : © : . urgeon, 0 iiston, e 
| esq. one the = of this city.-Ro- At Norbury, Mr. R. Parton, surgeon, of 
“ " ae + ‘Mr John Strawson, 69 Ecclestalt, “* Miss Turner. 
Ivé np ae Mr. W Ss i tae 65 —— At Shuttington, Richard Henry Crossier, 
o ~ anit ate. a vel a Ov M.D. to Lucy Anna, fourth daughter of John 
| ye Pin hbeck Mr + Ni : England, 56 Roby, esq. of Ancote Hall, near Tamworth. 
4 i Gainsborough “Mrs. ate comet ars Died.] At Lichfield, Mrs. Lloyd, relict of 
Cosh, 5?-—0Bls. Renaiec cosbilin Sawyer, 36. the Rev. John L. formerly of Paston, Nor- 
At Boston, Miss M. F. Hodgson, daugh- ppimPtonshire, 76.—Mr. Hubbard.—Mr. J. 
; ’ Ye ugmore, 77. 
ter of the late George Fitzwilliam, H. esq. A : , : 
le of Claybrook Hall, Leicestershire. E — Mrs. Edmunds, relict of Mr. 
At Louth, while ona visit to her grand- a : them 
, father, Miss Scott, of Hull, 20.— Mrs. Mary aaa aan ed near Lichfield, Frances, ) 
: : n Furnivall, esq. | 
of Sherwood, 82.—-Mrs. Mahitabel Carter, a Ac Etratie. Mra, Birch.’ wif ‘ 
muiden lady 68—Mrs. Greenwood, of Brack- Birch cg ee 
. var age oie oe waar At Wolverhampton, Mr. Samuel Vaughan, f 
a + ode of Martin Ni. esq. DaN- 90, Mr. John Perks, attorney. 
Po cnt Mrs Ah Gtr At Gnosall, Mr. James Bennett, 56. es . 
Checkley a7 een , ‘ . At Combertord, Mrs. Egleston. a § 
; ° At Stone, Mrs. Catherine Hilditch, 76.— 
. ] i 
; = peaertan, Mr. Maltby, of the White Mr. George Hulme, 78. L 
"ass : At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Symonds, widow of a 
e° At Waddingham, near Bri Mrs. Bow- ; ’ “enRey ne ea 7 
a atank, wife os the Rev, Ana . . et na S. formerly supervisor of excise at : 
At Grimsby, at the advanced age of 103, ee — aa 
rd Mr. John Campbell. He had been gardener a Dek, Se ee 4 | 
in the tamily of George Tennyson, esq nearly WARWICKSHIRE. — ie bt 
» 80 years, a period of service perhaps un- Married.| At Bicbury, Captain William t 
se equalled. Parker, R. N. to Frances Anne, youngest a 
“ At Sleaford, aged 51, Mrs. E.C Brooke, daughter of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, bart. C 
relict of Lieutenant B. of the Royal Navy. At Birmingham, the Rev. Wm. Bosworth, Kf 
Her death was occasioned by her clothes hav- to Miss Smith, daughter of W. Smith, ¢s}. 
ing caught fire eight days before, during which banker.=-Mr. George Richards, to Miss 
- time she languished in the greatest misery. Chippendall, daughter of Mr. C. of Soho. . 
_ “ag Sleaford, her-sister, Miss Harriet -- Died.] At Green Bank, near Birmingham, ie 
rooke, 45. Mr. Wm. Mobbs, 63. , 
\. x. Winterton, in the 94th year of his age, At Hatton, Miss Madelina Wynne, youn- he 
” — Feanby. He retained all his facuities gest grand-daughter, of the Rev. Dr. Parr. : 
f _ ¢ last: taught aschool; could write the At Birmingham, Mrs. _Kindon,<-Mrs. a 
rd’s Prayer on a paper the size of asix- Bayley, 86.—Mr. Benjamin Davis.—-Mr. a: 
| pence; and wrote a hand that wouldbe taken Hartcop, 8i.—Mrs. Mary Ethell, 26. | 
: tor a Loy’s of 17, He had engraved his own At Eastington, Evelyn Shirley, eq. a 
; eee and had his coffin in his own At Lapworth, Eliza, wite of the Rev. ‘8 
' aa He had no one tolive with him, and James Way, rector of Adwell, Oxfordsaire. i 
wish ; ‘ live with his son, who had long At Kingsbury, Mr. John Pemberton, 76. ) ) 
“"g¢ him to let his wife attend him. At Harper’s Hill, xt beter. ba a 
LEICESTERSHIRE. At Hockley, John Gibbons, gent. «¢. 4a 
f ; ’ 7's 
; Pic! At Leicester, Mr. Brewin, son At Coventry, Mr. Thomas Eld, 53. i 
a ert B. esq. to Miss H. Pagett, daugh- At Folestull, Mr. Jeseph Eld, 60. Ph | 
‘. T. P. esq. At Warwick, Mrs. Williams, 70. Bf 
: : My oe Lutterworth, Mr. Thomas SHROPSHIRE. 7 a 
wat, 02, Married.) Ube Rev. Edward Staley, bid 
, rector ti. 
: : 4 
itt 
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rector of-Alderley, Cheshire, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Oswald Leyces- 
ter, rector of Stoke, in this county. 

At Wem, George Neville Adams, esq. of 
London, to Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
George Walford, esq.—Wm. Jones, esq. 
banker, of Bridgenorth, to Miss Davies, 
daughter of Mr. D. of Broseley. 

Died.] At Whitechurch, the Rev, Coven- 
try Lichfield, D.D. late fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, rector of Boyton, Wilts, 
and vicar of Honnington, Warwickshire. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Thomas Hodges, 
printer, 49.—Mr. Lynn, many years master 
of the subscription Charity School. 

At West Lullingfield, Mr. Atcherley. 

At Harcourt Park, John Wood, esq. 63. 

At Walton, Mr.. John Shuker, sen. 63. 

At Oswestry, Mrs. Windsor.—Mrs. Wil- 
liars. 

At Wroxeter, Mrs. Upton. 

Atthe Argoed, in the parish of Church- 
stoke, Wm. Morris, esq. surgeon. 

At Newport, Mrs. Lowe. 

At Oldbury, Mrs. Cutler. 

At Hordley, Mrs, Cureton. 

At Ludlow, Mr. Pryce —Quarter-master 
Hodge, of the Sd Dragoon Guards. 

At Shiffnal, Frances Fleming, the infant 
daughter of Robert Fisher, esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| At Eastham, Mr. Biggerton, 
druggist, of Worcester, to Miss Webb, of the 
Park, near Tenbury. 

At Bromsgrove, W. Emuss, esq. to Miss 
Sanders. 

Died.] At Worcester, Caroline, daughter 
of Mr. Barr, of the Royal China works, 11. 
—Mr. Wheeler, apothecary.—Mr. Samuel 
Richards, jun. 20.—Mrs. Reynolds — Miss 
Jane Stinton, grand-daughter of the late 

oseph Severne, esq. of Thunderfield, Here- 
tordshire, 17.—Mr. Stanton. 

At Stourbridge, Mr. S. Hodgson, 65. 

At Bewdley, Mr. S. Bishop, 40. 

At Longbridge, King’s Norton, Mr. T. 
Cartwright, formerly engineer to the Wor- 
cester and Birmingham Canal. 

At Henwick, near Worcester, Mr. Joseph 
Smith, 65. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Jackson, rector of Pendock 
and vicar of Eldersficid. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Hereford, of a decline, aged 
26, at his mother’s house, Fitzowen 
George Skinner, esq. a commander in 
the R.N. and late captain of his Majesty's 
sloop of wart Trinculo, . In him the service 
has suffered a severe loss, and it is not right 
that such a man shou!d steal unnoticed to his 
grave, without some brief memorial of his 
virtues and his talents. Captain Skinner was 
brought up under Sir H. B. Neale, who at 
that time commanded the St. Fiorenzo, and 
was with him when he brought his ship with 
so much judgmen: from amongst the mutineers 
avthe Nore: he was also with Sir H. B. 
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Neale, when, in company wil 
he fought thnee French ey besa 
of France ; but which escaped, incon, 
of the latter being dismasted, and rr ey 
in with the French ports. In the Ka. Close 
their service, his captain, whose Poa, 
needs no eulogium, became sincerely atra ~~ 
to him, and finding him, in every shiver ed 
admirable officer, in the year 1804 vey 
ed in getting him made a commanier, +. 
the breaking out of the present war, which 
succeeded the short peace of Amiens, Captai, 
Skinner made perpetual offers of his Services 
and was at length, in the beginning of the 
year 1808, appointed to the Hindostan of ¢4 
guns and 150 men, which was employed a; 3 
store-ship in victualling Sir Charles Cotton’; 
Fleet, at that time blockading Lisbon. Jy 
the autumn of the same year, he was appoint. 
ed to the Goldfinch of 10 guns and 74 men, 
one of a class of vessels built on a plan of 
General Benthams, well calculated for Sailing 
but for no other purpose, and intended for the 
destruction of the small French privateer 
which infest the straits of Dover; but une 
accountably as it may seem, hardly ever em. 
ployed upon this service. In this vessel, on 
the 18th of May last, as he was cruizing of 
Bilboa in the night, he fell in with a large 
French corvette of 14 guns and 130 men, 
called La Mouch, which he engaged about 
three in the morning, and continued in close 
action till about eight, when the French 
Captain took advantage of a breeze of wind to 
make his escape, and the Goldfinch having 
suffered much in the masts and rigging, was 
incapacitated from following him. Captain 
Skinner had three men killed and twelve 
wounded. A few days afterwards the cor- 
vette was taken off St. Andero by the Amelia, 
Captain Irby, who, in his letter to the Ad- 
miralty, made honorable mention of Captain 
Skinner’s spirited conduct. {t appeared from 
the French captainchat in the action with 
the Goldfinch, he lost two men killed and 
nine wounded. Upon this occasion Captain 
Skinner received the most flattering letters 
from the admiral of the fleet, and the re 
admiral, and his conduct was considered suc 
as intitled him toa better ship. Before a 
returned, therefore, from his pyres, port : 
age to Cadiz, he received from the Admira ; 
an appointment to the Trinculo, at that aes 
just launched, and one of the finest un oh 
the service. There was now an are | 
opened to him of distinguishing rt 
which was as suddenly closed by one ° : \. 
unforeseen events which baffle all oe vet 
culation, and all his hopes ot fame an ree 
were closed for ever: he had cofftracted sv € 
lent cold, on his return from Cadiz, 1? ef 
gence of his keeping open his cabin ee 
at night, for the accommodation of ag Sacile 
man who came home with bim as 4 p# 
° ith an asthma. 
ger, and who was afilicted wit his 
By the time he arrive 


d off Falmouth, 
: n 
disorder increased considerably, at 
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anxiety £0 land dispatches from the Marqvis 
Wellesley, thenat Seville, he was exposed to 
a great deal of bad weather, in the latter end 
of last October ; and after thaking use of the 
soesking trumpet, when it blew a gale of 
vind, ina fit of coughing he broke a blood 
vessel However, as it was the first wish of 
his heart to go out in his new ship, he pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth, and had nearly fitted 
her for sea, when he broke the ruptured ves- 
si a second time. The physician of the 
feet then gave it as his opinion, that it was 
certain death to enter into active service, and 
ordered him home, where he graduaily declin- 
ed till death put a period to his sufferings, 
Such is a brief sketch of the life of this ex- 
celient young man. Asan officer, his merits 
were of the very highest order, and gave pro- 
mise of his one day earning the right to be 
enrolled in the annals of his country, amongst 
those who have done so much honor to it, 
by their courage and capacity. “An attention 
tu his duty that was unremitting, a perfect 
knowledge of his profession, an intripidity 
that never failed him when present death was 
before his eyes, fur then have we witnessed 
him; but above all, a lively regard to thecom- 
forts of his crew formed only a part of those 
cualities which formed his title as an officer. 
Un board his ship he never allowed the mean- 
est cabin boy to be strack, and perhaps there 
was no other in which there wer@ fewer pu- 
nishments. Thoseonly, who knew him inti- 
mately, can form an adequate idea of the 
kindness and virtues of his noble heart, he 
was the delight of his friends, and it may be 
said of him, with the greatest tach, that he 
was one of the brightest’ ornaments of the 
arduous and henorable profession which he 
had chosen. 

At Hereford, Mrs. Preece.—-Mrs. Whittali, 
R.—-Mr. Joseph Smith.-Mrs, Eliz. Jones, 
sister of the late John J. esq. 65.—™r. Peter 


Dickins, a member of the body corporate, 70. 


The Rev. Samuel Powell, rector of Priden- 
bury, and curate of Bromyard. 

At Stoke Edith Court, Mr. John Maull, 
73, house-steward to the late Hon. Edward 
Foley, in whose family he. had lived sixty 
years, 

At Hoarurthy, Mr. Richard Smith, who 
atvended the Hereford assemblies, near forty 
years, as a harper, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Cheltenham will be highly improved by 
the completion of the iron rail-way now mae 
king fron Glocester to that place, which will 

evected in the course ef the summer, and 

enable the inhabjiints to procure their coals 
at 17s. 6d. for "Which they now pay 49s. 
Per ton, 
Married.) At Cirenc ster, Mr. White, 
Jua, to Miss Hor‘on.—James Cornock, esq 
% Gossington Hall, Slimobridge, to Margaret, 
Joungest daughter of tbe late Mr. Taylor, 
ot Newnham. 

The Rev, H. Portmore Cooper, vicar of 
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Evesham, Worcestershire, to Margaret Huds 
son, youngest daughter of the Rev. Wm. 
Scott, rector of Willersey, 

_ The Rev. George Wasey, rector of Whit- 
ington, in this county, to Miss Frodsham, 
eldest daughter of Captain F. of the royal 
navy. 

Died.| Atthe Hoggins Farm, St. Briavell’s, 
Mr. William Allen. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Wilkins, relict of 
Wm. W. esq. 84.——Mr. Charles Wilkins, a. 
Mr. Thomas Griffith. | 

At Twigworth, Mrs. Herbert. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Cooper, of Bath.<= 
Mrs. Crump, 83. 

At Gheltenhain, John Lucas, esq. 53.—0 
Charles Northwood, esq. 53. 

At Sevenhampton, Walter 
esq. 81. 

At Newent, Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Aycrigg, surgeon. 

At Tewkesbury, at the houseof her uncle, 
Ii. W. Harris, esq., Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of C. S. Timins, esq, R.N. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

As some workmen were lately muking a 
cut for a thrashing machine, through the 
rick-yard of Mr. Wood, of Peaconsfie!d farm, 
on the estate of G. Stratton, esq, of Great 
Tew, they came to a subterrancous vault, 
which, when opened, appeared to have been 
a burial place, as it was built in adry sand 
bed, and was as perfect as when first made. 
The entrance to the south was 18 feet wide, 
with an ante-passage. and the length was the 
same, with a half-circle of rough Stone at the 
end; the other walls were plistered; the 
height was 7 feet The partitions for the 
bodies were made with red tile planks of the 
following sizes: 8 inches and a half by 8 and 
a half, 11 and a half by 11 and a half, and 
21 inches by 113; every one of which was 
(although a thousand years old) as perfect as 
from the kiln, they were 2 feet and a half 
high, and about the same length, but no 
coftins were to be found; thev were covered 
over with large tile planks, 25 inches anda 
half by 23 and a half. The planks wege or- 
namented with little squares of stone and 
pottery-work, stuck in mortar; the ornaments 
were a vase, fish, and circular veriegated 
lines, some of which are preserved. it would 
not have been destroyed, but the men, on 
account of the buildings, could not alter the 
intended water course. The bones were large, 
and teeth most perfect in the jaw bones. 
There wege flues made of square dDurnt .iay. 
It was found in a place that had been pasture 
land, and was about 4 inches under ground to 
the first row of planks. The farni is an old 
enclesure, the oak trees on which are going 

o decay. 

Died | At Oxford, the Rev. Wm. Finch, 
ore of the lecturers of this city, re tor f 
Tacklev, Oxon nd Avington, Berks.—- Mr, 


Laurence, 


\Wm. fielding, scholar of Curpus Christi | 
College, and son or the Rev. Mr. F. of Cane 
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terbury.—The Rev. T. C. Bailey, curate of 
Chiselhampton, Stadhampton, and Baldon, 
J8.—-Margaret, wife of Mr. C. Cox, jun, 32. 
At Blount’s Court, Lady Price, 85. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

An alarming fire broke out, on the night of 
May 26th, at the house of Captain Smith, at 
Thorney, which consumed the house, toge- 
ther with four out-houses and six fine horses. 
The whole loss is estimated at 80001. not 
one-third of which was insured. 

Married.} At High Wycombe, W. Rose, 
esq. to Miss Baly. 

Died.| At Great Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, 
Edmund Waller, esq. a lineal descendant of 
the poet of that name. 

At Bradwell, Mrs. Head, 73. 

At Winslow, Mrs. Yeates, wife of Thomas 
Y. gent.—Mr. R. Barton. 

At Hagendon, Mr. Thomas Goodson, 71. 

At Tingewick, Mr. John Perry, many 
years of the Waggon and Horses Inn, Ban- 
bury. 


At Milton, Rosetta, only daughter of Mr. 

Wm. Ratcliffe. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.} At Hertford, Captain F. O. G. 
Skinner, late commander of his Majesty’s 
sloop, Trinculo, 25. 

At East Barnet, W. Ashhurst Smith, se- 
cond son of the late Dr. H. S. of Trevor Park. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Marrsed.|_ At Bediord, Barham Livius, 
esq. of Bartley Lodge, Hants, to Lucy, 
daughter of John Foster Barham, esq. of 
Exeter. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Died.} At Laddington, Thomas Palmer, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas P. of Charlton, 
39. Mr. P. married Sophia, third daughter 
of Sir Justinian Isham, bart. who, with three 
children, survives him. 


At Daventry, the Rev. Thomas Robins, 
75 


At Northampton, Mr. Inwood, 46. 

At Peterborough Charles Moore, esq. 69. 

At Higham Ferrers, Mr. Charles Malin, 
post-master. 

At‘Walgrave, Mr. Wm. Barkers 

At Dingley, Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Griffin, 23. 

At Holcot, Mr. Robert Ekins, 78. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.} At Hemingford, Wm. Desborough, 
esq. one of the aldermen of Huntingdon. 

At Huntingdon, Mrs. Atkinson. 

At Hilton, Mrs. Oakley. 

At Buckden, Mrs. Gilby, 41. 

At Addersicy Hall, near Stoke Godington, 
Colonel Skene, formerly an American loyal- 
ist, 94, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

A navigab!e canal, to be called the North 
London Canal, is intended to be cut trom the 
metropolis int» the river Cam. in this county, 


opening a direct communication with several 
echer counties. 


Married.| The Rev. Daniel Tein; 
tur of Slice, to Jane, elie ane 
John Wing, esqe of Thorney Abbey, 

Died. At Wisbeach, Lady Mary Knollis 
eldest daughter of Charles, ( presumed) Ex) 
of Banbury, and aunt to the present claimant 
of that title, 80.—Mrs. Guese, wife of M: 
George G. 40. : 

At Cambridge, Miss Raye, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Lucas R.mMrs. Walker.o=-Mr, James 
Toakley, 40.<—Mrs. Catherine Smith, who 
had been 11 years a nurse in Addinbrooke 
Hospital, 65. 

At Wimblington, Mr. Francis Bavin, 84, 
-—Mr. Robert Sole, 82. 

_ At Grandford House, near March, Natha. 
niel Goodman, esq. 23. 
NORFOLK. 

The Lancastrian School Committee of Nor. 
wich, have purchased a most etigible spot of 
ground in College-court, between Tombland 
and St. Martin's Palace Plain, where they 
purpose erecting a school room. 

A very rare and curious fish, called the 
Opah, or King Fish, was found on the 24th 
of May, cast on the beach at Mundesley, 
It is of that genus which Linnzus distire 
guishes by the name of Chetodon, and is said 
to be very common on the coast of Guinea. 
Pennant, in his British Zoology, says, that 
there have been only five instances of this 
fish being if our seas; four were caught io 
the north, and a fifth, at Brixham, Devor 
shire, 1792. 

Married] At Lynn, Mr. G. Hartwood, 
of the Custom house at that place, to Miss 
Hemington, daughter of J. H. esq.—-Thoma 
Brightwell, esq. to Miss Wilkin, daughter of 
the late W. W. esq. of Costessey. 

At Norwich, Captain Richard Chetham, of 
the 47th regiment, to Miss Tomlinson, 
danghter of the late Rev. Robert T. of Cley. 
—James Hales, esq. to Barbara, youngest 
faughter of the late J. G. Baseley, 9— 
Captain Alexander Campbell, of the royal ar 
tillery, to Constantia, daughter of the “4 
Francis Gostling, esq. of Coulsey Woot, i 
folk.e John Cobb, esq. of Lynn, to Miss M. 
G. Mundford, of East Dereham. . 

Died.]. At Wells, Mr. William Nettle- 

ton, 77. 
At Happisburgh Hall, Mr. Thomas Cart 
76. < 
At Woodton, Mr. Richard Matthews, 7). 
At Starston, in her 100th year, Mn 
Walne. ‘ 

At Brockdish, Mrs. Hastings, 22. 

At Hemsby, Mrs. a. 70. 

At Lynn, Mr. Putteri 

At Swaftham, Miss a otte Magcon- 

At Deupham, Mrs. Taylor. 

At Shoasblians the Rev. Mr. Ansdell, & 

At Loddon, Mrs. Woodrow, wile of Mr. 
school master. . 

At Fordham, Mrs. Wright, wife of John 
W. gent. 


At Booton, Thomas Rump, esq. 69 At 
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ich, Susanna, daughter of Mr. 
se ie chenke, 30.<-William Shanke, 
Mr. T. Larter, 77.--Mr. Seth Death, 
Nt oMrs, Atkins, 72.—Mr. William Cat- 
lings ¢3—Mr. Nicholas Watson.—Mr. 
Thomas Swaine, 76.—Mr. Holmes, 72.— 
Mr. Charles Leeds, master of the Nag’s Head 
lon, 52-—eMr. Samuel Phillips, 65.—-Miss 
Rusbrooke, youngest daughter of the late 
Barham R. esq. of West Stow Hall, Suffolk. 
At Norton, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. H. 
Bumpstead, 49. 
SUFFOLE. 
Married] Mr. Primrose, surgeon, of 
Wrentham, to Miss Phebe Crisp, of South- 


old. 
err Melford, Mr. S. H. Richold, to Miss 
A. Hubbard. 

Died.] At Ipswich, Lieut. Garbut, of the 
gith foot, son of Robert G, esq. of Kirby- 
moor-sidey Yorkshire. 

At Lowestoft, the Rev. John Amyes, ree- 
tor of Hemstcad. 

At Bury, Lieut. H. J. Symonds, of the 
Royal Marines, 23. 

At Little Stonham, Mrs. Deborah Jenney, 


95. 

At Whitton, near Ipswich, Mr. Joseph 
Flindell. 

At Sudbury, Mrg, M. Ray, 75.<-Mr. John 
James, 61. 

At Hintlesbam Hall, Richard Savage 
Lloyd, esq. 79. 

At Stowmarket, Mrs. Burch, 

ESSEX. 

Married.| At Sheering, the Rey, Thomas 
Mills, vicar of Bumstead Helcon, to Hester, 
only daughter of the late G. Parris, esq. of 
Quickbury. | 

At Great Yedlham, the Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, vicar of Hayerhell, Suffolk, to 
Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late G. L. Way, esq. of Spencer Farm, 
YeldhameThe Rev. Thomas Castley, of 
Cavendish, Suffolk, to Miss Griggs, of 
Pentlon, 

Died.| At Harlow, Mrs, Flower, wife of 
Mr, B. Flower, printer, 39. 7 

At Colchester, in the 88th year of her age, 
Mrs. Thompson, relict of the late William 
Thompson, of Mile-end, near Colchester, 
who was a grandson of the rector of Kettle- 
barston, Suffolk, of the Thompsons near 
Kendal, Westmoreland. Mrs. Thompson 
was the dayghter of Samuel Halls, of Col- 
chester, in the profession of the law, who 
died there in 1725, and mother of Mr. Law- 
fence, the Agricultural writer. . 

At Witham, Mrs. Fraser, of the White 

art Inn.—Miss Doleman. 

At Birch-hall, William, third son of 

les Round, esq. of Colchester. 
het Chelmsford, Mrs. Morgan, wife of 
pe Rey. John M. rector of thar parish. 


ise nnte Mrs. Uvedale, relict of the 
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At Duke’s Place Layer Mar A 
Leys tlic of the Rev. ccm 

At Prittlewell, Mary Ann, sec . 
ter of Mr. Lacell, 17. , er ee 

At Navestock, M ¢. Witham. 

At Braintree, Th mas, son of Mr. Thomas 
a. of the Beli, 24.—_Mr. John Shave, 

At Eastwood, Mr. S. Fulford, 76. 

At Farmbridge-Farm, White Notley, Mr. 
Abraham Barnard, one of the chief constables 
of Witham hundred, 63. 

At Hadleigh, Mrs. Higgs. 

At Foxearth, Mr. Giles Austin, 

At Totham, Mr. Belsham. 

At Waltham Bury, Mr. George Poole. 

KENT. 

Married.| At Ashford, Mr. re Elliott, 
bookseller, to Harriett, daughter of Mr. 
Georze Knott. 

At Chatham, Mr. H. Clarke, to Miss Con- 
quest, daughter of George Conquest, M.D. 

At Swingfield, Mr. Richard Friend, yeo- 
mau, to Miss Sarah Sayer, eldest daughter of | 
Henry S. esq. of Sandwich. 

At Upper Deal, the Rev. George Farhrace, 
rector of Eythorn, to Miss Poynter, eldest 
daughter of J. M. Poynter, esq. Edward 
Chambers, esq. surgeon, of Deal, to Mise 
Ann Farbrace, of Faversham. 

At Aylesford, Wm. Bowles, esq. of Fitz- 
harris House, Abingdon, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of John Spong, esq. 

At Gillingham, Thomas Spong, esq. of 


Mill Hall, to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter: 


of G. Nash, esq. 

Died.] At Dover, Mrs. Pascall, 64.— 
Mrs. Church.<-Mrs. Brickel——Mrs. Sircd- 
wick, 

At Smarden, Mr. Isaac Homewood, 77. 

At Ramsgate, Mrs. Swain. 

At Thannington, Mrs. Fasham. 

At Deal, Mr, T. Minter, 71.—Mr. Edward 
Davies, purser of the San Domingo, of 74 

uns. 

: At Canterbpry, Mrs. Spicer, 76.—Mr. 

Wm. Norwood. 

At Whitstable, Mrs. Graves, 25. 

- At Winchcheap, Mrs. Mary Green, 71. 
At Folkestone, Mr. Robert Marsh, 50. ; 
At Sheerness, Mr. George Slater, of his 

Majesty’sdock-yard. 

At Maidstone, Mrs. Williams. 

At Faversham, Joha Smith, esq. of 
Throuley. 

} SURRY. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, May 2d and 
3d, a large company of agriculturists and 
breeders of sheep, from most parts of the 
kingdom, assembled on Fair-mile Farms) 
near Cobham, the seat of Lord Somerville, 
to examine the unparalleled flock of Merino 
sheep of the true Leonesa breed, imported, 
some years ago by his lordship, since improved 
by a careful selection under his own immie* 


diate care, and now, for the advantage of the, 
county 
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country at large, offered for sale. The ewes 
with their lambs, and the rams, were put up. 


singly, and were purchased with avidity at 
wonderful prices. "The correct result of the 
two day’s sale was as follows: 
124 Merino ewes with their 
‘lambs sold for - «. 
SO Merinoewes - “+ « 992 50 
40 Merino ewe-hogs (or year- 

ing ewes) hogs (or y } 773 17 0 
20 Merino rams - - 851 30 
14 Merino yearlingrams - - 806 80 


Thus 228 Merinos sold for no } 

less than - - 69210 39 
The distribution of so great a number of 
Spanish slieep, of the pure Merino or tra- 
velling breed of that country, (for in Spain 
there are various other and inferior kinds of 


£4786 12 6 





sheep, which are stationary like ours, and ~ 


not annually driven to and from the moun- 
tains for summer-pasture, as the Merino 
sheep are,) by his Majesty’s annual sale, and 
former and recent donations, and by this sale 
of Lord Someryille’s, and others among the 
most careful and experienced breeders of 
cattle throughout the British island, cannot 
fail of soon procucing a beneficial effect on 
our staple manufacture of broad cloth. 

Died.} At Mortlake, Mrs. Pitt, relict af 
William P. esq. and sister of the late Sir 
Brook Watso:, bart. 77. 

At Wimbieton, Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Michael Bray, esq 21. 


At Abinger Hall, near Dorking, J. W. 


Skardon, esq. 
At Egham, Mrs. Sophia Cater, 43. 


‘SUSSEX. 


Married.| At Battle, Capt. Swaine, of the 
S6th regiment of foot, to Miss H, Tilden.— 
Mr. Hide, of Chichester, to Miss E. Rice, 
second daughter of John R. esq. of New 
Shoreham. 

Died.] At Winchelsea, Capt. John M, 
Jenkins, adjutant of the West Middlesex 
Militia, 37. 

At Brighton, “Katherine, third daughter 
of the late Sir William Foulis, . bart. of 
Ingleby . Manor, Yorkshire.—Mr. Joba 
Ewens. : 

At Lewes, Mrs. Holman, 38.—Airs. 
Gwynne, wite of the Rey. Mr. G. rector of 
St. Ann’s. 

At Arundel, Mr. Ibbetson, merchant, 81. 

At Chichester, Mrs. Heath. 

At Robertsbridge, Mr. Browne, of the One 
Star Inn; anda few days afterwards, Mrs. 
B’s. mother. 

At Hailsham Barracks, Robert Thompson, 
esc. paymaster of the 32d regiment. 

At Mayfield, Mr. Thompsett, sen. 

At Dallington, Mr. Smith, surgeon. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A survey is now making for carrying 
into eficet a means of inland navigation f:om 
the River Thames to Portsmouth. [he 
exact lime of the proposed navigation is not 


[July l, 
fixed, but the Medway as far 
is to form a se i after oy M 
communicate with the O 
that river near to Worth.” Py branch q 
Married.] At Liéute 


~s . enant-General Le} 
ton’s, in the island of Je | Leigh. 


rsey, Digs 
Carpenter, esq. Captais in hi Aah 
regiment of Infantry, to Miss Emma Stan 
af youngest daughter of the ‘late Sir Joba 
Chechites he ot. of ie, Pack, 

At Willow, the Rev. Thomas Frere 
Bowerbank, tector of Puttenham, in th 
county of Hertford, and late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to Judith Anne 
widow of the late T. Guy, esq. of Chi. 
chester. Henry Fitzwilliam Bernard, eta, 
of Richmond, to Frances, youngest daughter 
of the late john Jarret, esq. of Freemantle, 

At Bisham Church, Lord Bolton, to the 
Fon, Maria Carleton, eldest daughter of the 
late Lord Dorchester. 

At Southampton, Thomas Mallet, esq. of 
Jersey, to Miss Saunders, daughter of Mx 
James S. 

Died.] At Southampton, Mrs. Edwards, 
—Mrs. Crouch.— Wm. Curry, esq. towne 
clerk, and clerk o: tue peace for the town. 

At Ryde, Lieut. Coleman, R.N. 

At Dodwell, Mr. James Cleverly, 87. 

At Milford Green, Miss Hicks, sister of 
Ww. H. €Sqs 

At Catherington, Mr. John Hoan. 

At Portchester, Mr. Henry Ralfe, 80. 

At Portsea, Mr. James Hay, jun. sculptor, 
28. From his earliest days he was much 
accusiomed to the study of the natural his 
tory and antiquities of his country, in which 
he acquired a great proficiency, as well asa 
knowledge of the learned languages. Being 
an able draftsman, and possessing exquisite 
taste for painting, he was put uncer Mr. 
West, but having a greater inclination for 
sculpture, he was very soon after pupil ta 
Flaxman. Under this distinguished master 
two years, he made rapid progress in the arty 
whiist he likewise studied. anatomy and 
physiology under Sheldon, Brookes, & 
Tvo intense application to the varus 
branches of science, brought ona lingering 
disease, which terminated, by a premature 
death, the lite and labours of a rising geml¥'s 
who would hav+ proyed an honour and an 
ornament to his ccuntry. But, be D rh 1m 
much beloved for the virtues of his mind, fa 
he was admired for his spperior talents. ‘ 
conversation he never tased being * 
entertaining and instructive, for he are 
an uncommon portion of general know! . 
Never, however, did he assume the ee. 
Jious positiveness of a conceited pe 4 
Whilst be was firm ip his opinions, 
lucid tn his representations, he always a 
played the mild and amiable features 
mind, that believed and felt che te 
the religion he professed, He has pee 
drawings of the most remarkable antig’™” 











of 
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., Hampshire; and: a much greater number 
of almost the whole zoology of Great Br f 
ule particularly a complete arrangement 4 
il the shells, beautifully drawn and coloure 

from matures which were intended for publi- 
cation. As they are Im possession ot his 
vespected father, whots an eminent naturalist, 
and fellow of tue Linnzan Society, they may 
et be given to the public. 

Ac Westmeon, Mr. John Mason, near 50 
years apreacher among the Westleyan metha- 

Sy ide 
 paimeetli Capt. George Irwin, R.N. and 
also his nephew, George Irwin, uf Hythe 
pear Southampton. 

At Old Alresford, Mrs. Ballpit, 81. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. George Sarmon, 45. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] At Donhead St. Mary, Charles 
Cowper Bennet:, esq. of the Royal Navy, to 
Sara, eldest daughter of the late Wm, Burl- 
ton, esq. of Baverstock House. 

At Freshford, the Rev. james Harrington. 
Evans, fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
to Caroline, daughter of Thomas Joyce, esq. 
of Freshford House, 

At Durrington, Mr. Thomas Lawes, to 
Miss Dowling. 

Died.| At Stourton, Mrs. Charlton. 

At Charminster, Mrs. Fowler, 86. 

At Newton Toney, Mrs, Hayter, widow 
of Wm. H. esq. and daughter of the late- 
Scroop Egerton, esq. 

At Milford, near Salisbury, Mr. Thomas 
Coombs. 

At Wilcot, the Rev, Thomas Markes.— 
The Rev, Dr. Litchfield, rector of Boyton. 

At Uphaven, Mr. Wm. Rowden. 

At Waiteparish, Mrs. Field, 41. 

At Salisbury, Mr, George Mackrell, a 
member of the corporation, and Captain in the 
New Sarum volunteers. 

At Melksham, Mr. Stephen Vesey, at- 
torney. 


Pa Freshford, the Rev. Edward Williams, 


At Trowbridge, Mr. White, 84. 

At Froxfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Mossop, wi- 
dow of the Revy- Henry M. curate of St. 
Aadrew’s, Hoiborn. 

At Sevenhampton, in the parish of High- 
worth, Mary Davis, 103. Last summer 
she followed her usual employment in the 
fields. 

j BERKSHIRE, 

Married} At Thatcham, Mr. Thomas 

wrence, to Miss Franklin. 

At Henley upon Thames, the Rev. Dr. 

yerman, of Newport, Isle. of Wight, 
to Miss Rebecca Fletcher, of Abingdon. 

At Aldermaston, John Berkesey Monck, 
#5q. of Coley Park, to Miss Stephens, daugh- 
tr of Willian S. esq. 

Died.) At Beaumont Lodge, Deborah 
ee Lady Viscountess Ashbrook. She 
eae Only child and heiress of the Rev. 

Qa Maximilian Friend, and grand- 
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daughter of William Friend, dean of Canter. 
bury, by Grace Robinson, sister ef Richard 
Lord Rokeby, Lord Primate of Ireland. 
Her Ladysthip married May 26, 1802, H 
}cfiry Flower, fourth Viscount Ashbrook, 
Baron of Castle Durrow, by whom she has 
lett issue. 

At Newbury, Mr. Benjamin Stroud, 

At Maidenhead, the Rev. Erasmus Lieyd. 

At Windrush, Mr, Thomas Broad, the last 
male descendant of a respectable family who 
had resided many centuries on their paternal 
estate in that parish. 

At Reading, Mr. Butler.—Mr. Joha 
Morecock.——-Mrs; Simmons, relict of the late 
Capt. S. of the Essex Fencibles, and daughter 
of the late Richard Way, esq. of Thame, 
Oxon. 

At Hungerford, Mrs. Westall, 51. 

At Faringdon, Thomas Cooper, esq. {pre 
merly an eminent grocer of that place. 

At Aldermaston, Mr. Cooke, 61, 


- 


¢ SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A very fine statue.of his Majesty has been 
erected in the centre of Portland-square, 
Bristol, in commemoration of his having 
attained the 50th veur of his reign on the 
26th October, 186°. On the front of the 
pedestal is the following inscrip:ion:—« 
‘‘ George III. the Farher of his People, 
having, on the 25th October, 1809, through 
the favour of Divine Providence. attained the 
50th year of his reign, to commemorate 
that happy event, and in testimony of their 
gratitude for the blessings enjoyed under the 
mild government of the best of Kings, the 
Loyal Inhabitants of St. Paul’s parish erected 
this statue.” A.D. 1810. 

Married.] At.Bath. tonathan Elford, esq. 
only son of Sir William. E. bart. to Charlotte, 
only child of the late John Wynne, esq. of 
Abercynileth, Denbigshire—A. Erskine, 
esq. of Bathall, N.B. toEliza, elde:t daugh- 
ter of the jace Joseph Brissett, esq. of Ja- 
maica.—Colonel Cookson, of the Royal 
Artillery, to Miss Russell, daughter of 
Joseph R. esq of Kenton, Devon.—Benja- 
“min Spitta, esq.of Doctor's Commons, to Mrs. 
Periera widow of Rinaldo De P. of Naples. 
—Capt. J. Maughan, of the Royal Marines, 
to Miss M. Payne, voungest daughter of 

the jate Rev. Simue! P. of Weymovth. 

At Bristol, Mr. Ricnara daylisy attorney, 
to Mrs. Hunt. 

At Batn-hampton, Tiromas Foster, esa. 
son of Robert F. esq. of Lurnham-green, 
Middlesex, and Master ia the Court. of 


King’s Bench, to Ann. eldest daughter of © 


Samuel Ward, esq. of Hampton. hill House. 

Died.] . At Yeovil, Mrs. Bright, a maiden 
lady. By her death, a jortune of 30,000). 
devolves to Mr. Alderman Ikin, of Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

At Taunton, Mr. Arthur Palmer Acland, 
youngest son of John A. esq. of Fairfield, in 
chis county, Luee.vrs. Foy, Ol a 
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At Bath, H. A. C. Power, esq. second san 
of Colonel P. of the 32d foot.—-Major Ge- 
neral Barnes, of the Invalid Artillery, 65.<— 
Mrs. Cruse.—Mr. F. Luke, of Exeter. 

At Bristol, Benjamin Coole, esq. formerly 
8n eminent merchant in Se. Petersburgh, 88. 
-Miss Hester Rutter. 

At Long Ashton, Mr. Joel Hazell. 

At Bedminster, Mr. Roger Morgan, 

At Weston, Margaret, relict of Walter 
Quin, esq. of Adair, lreland, 76. 

At Wiacombe, Mr. Matthew Hole, 67. 

At Badstock, Mr. C. Simes, 75. 

At Goathurst, near Bridgewater, Mrse 
Escott, 75. 

At Lands-End, in consequence of a wound 
yeceived during the attack on Buenos Ayres, 
Capt. John Payne, late of the 45th regiment 


of foot, 29. 
DORSETSHIRE. 


Married] At Shaftesbury, Mr. Edward 
Humphreys, of Salisbury, to Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Palmer, clerk of ord- 
mance stores at Dorchester Barracks, to Miss 
Legg, dayghter of Mr. L. of Portsmouth. 

Died.| At Dorchester, Mr. Thomas Salis- 
bury, solicitor, son of the late Richard S. 
esq. of Lancaster. 

At Blandford, Mrs. Durden. 

At Sherbarne, Mrs. Melmoth, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

On the 23d of April, the great work of 
the grand western canal was commenced 
en the summit level in the parish of Hole- 
combe, Devon, on land belonging to P, 
Bluett, ¢sq. on which occasion the first 
turf was cut, with all due ceremony, 
by Sir George Yonge, bart. assisted by the 
Jady of John Brown, esq. of Cannonsleigh, 
in the presénce of a numetous body of 
spectators, who testified their joy at the 
commencement of a work which promises 
the greatest benefit to the whole county. 

Married.]| At Plymouth, Capt. J. W. 
Lewes, of the 3d Lancashire militia, to Miss 
Langmead, «daughter of J. C. L. esq. 

At Maker, George Augustus Hire, esq. 
R.N. to Harriet, youngest daughter of Joha 
James, esq. of Rosemandy, near Truro. 

At Southmolton, Mr. James Creswell, 
merchant, of Exeter, to Anne, only daughter 
—e Bawden, esq. of Southmolton. 

ohn Bickford, esq. of Bickington, to 
Eliza, only daughter of John Salter, gent. of 
Duryard Farm, near Exeter. 

Died.} At Plymouth, Charles Chamber- 
Jain, esq. admiral of the blue.—Capt. D. 
Wynter, R.N.—Francis St. Aubyny esq. a 
pariner in the Dock Bank, and a magistrate 
For the county. 

At Teignmouth, Mrs. Jane Parr, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. P. of Hatton, Warwickshire. 
Thomas Fisher, esq. captain and adjutant in 

he North Devon militia. 


Dorset—Devone- Cornwall W ales, 
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At Seuton: Rector 
a nea 
Moote, wife of the ad Ganuant Mn, 
At Tiverton, Mrs, 
W. esq. 
At Dartmouth, 


And 5 
Wadstray House. rew Pinson, eq of 
At Topsham, Mrs, 


M ’ 
relict of J. G. esq. “—e Goodrich, 


is ae Miss Mallett. 

t Knowle, near Cullompton, Ri 

Crosse, esq. enamel and miniature. oe 

his Majesty, 68. a he 
At Exeter, Mr, William Coles, wh for 

36 years had been clerk of the pati f 

David, 81. ated 


Weech, widow of | 


Married] CORNWALL. 

rried.} At Redruth, Mr. T. Micke 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, to Mi 
Pryce, daughter of S. V. Pryce, esq. both of 
that place. 

At Helston, Mr. Roberts, attorney, to 
Miss Rogers, eldest daughter of Edward 
Rogers, esq. 

Died. } At Mawgan, near Helston, Cor. 
delia, wife of the Rev. Thomas Treve. 
nen, 48. 

_ At Trelowarren, the seat of V. Vivyn, 
esq. Mary Williams, who spent the last 50 
years of her life in the service of that ancient 
and honorable family, 79. 

At Falmouth, Lieut. John M’Mahon, R.N. 
o-Mr. C. Haynes.<—Miss Bull, daughter of 
John B. esq. commander of the Marlborough 
packet, | 

At St. Columb, Mrs. Bazely. 

At Launceston, Mr. Join Eastcott. 

At Camelford, Edward, son of Mr. Robert 
Pearce. 

At Padstow, Capt. James Richards, master 
of the Friendship, in the trade from Padstow 
to Bristol. ‘ 

At Harris House, Penzance, Mrs. Harts, 
relict of Wm. Arundel, H., esq. and aunt 
Sir John Nichol. 

tes WALES. 

William Edward Powell, esq. of Nant-e08, 
the present high-sheriff of the county of 
Cardigan, has raised a noble emulation among 
his numerous tenantry, by offering twenty: 
seven premiums of as many silver cups, t0 
such tenants as may carry the three largest 
quantities of lime for fallow crops; 
same for the three best crops of Curnips ; the 
three greatest length of fencing and enclo» 
sing; of draining and watering ; for raising 
the three greatest quantities of clover seed; 
and for planting the three greatest numbers 
of well-selected apple-trees, willows, 
white thorns; also for rearing the : 
colts, bulls, heifers, and tups, of the Sosth- 
down breed. Such spirited conduct in 4 
young gentlemen, just come into the posses 
sion of his estates, gives the fairest promes 
of his bechming a real blessing to his 
—a patriot in the truest sense of the a 

A king's Naval-yard is at lengt biished 
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plished at Milford-Haven, where the keels of John Rees, in his 110th year.’ This mig 
two 74-gun ships. are already laid. ‘Two was crippled in ane of his legs in his infancy, 
goating-cocks are building on the Hubber- and always (till he was bed-ridden about five 
tone side of Milford. years ago) used crutches. About eight 
Morried-] At Bangor, the Rew. James years since, while thatchieg his little hut, 
Henry Cotton, LL.1 recor of Derwen, in he fell off the ladder, and broke the bone of 
the county of Denbigh, and precentor of the the lame leg, which was completely healed 
cathedral, to Mary Ann, second daughter of inavery short time to the astonishment of 
the Bishop of that diocese. all whe knew him. He was attended by his 
Died.| At Nankeron, North Wales, Miss own daughter, whom he desired a few 
Fiwards, daughter of the late Capt. E. of the minutes before his dissolution to turn hin 
Royal Navy. _ in bed, observing to her, that ¢¢ very likely 
At Carmarthen, Lieut. Hungerford, R.N.- this’ will be the last time:” after he was 
At his house, near the sea-shore, Lianelly, turned, he expired without a groan. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Est InpreEs.—Report states that the India company’s warehouses are, for the most part, 

little better than empty ; and that the fleet which is announced as being on its way home, 
js therefore looked for with unusual earnestness. We know not upon what authority this 
report is founded, but certain we are that whatever may be the dearth of East India goods in 
eur markets, they do not appear to be either in great demand or high estimation. The fol- 
lowing quotations of the prices of the day will fully demonstrate the correctness of the latter 
assertion. Bohea tea, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 5d.; singlo and twankay, 3s 7d. to Ss. 11d.; congou, 
5s. 3d. to 3s. 10d.; souchong, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 8d.3 pekoe, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d.5 hyson, sundry 
qualities, Ss. 7d. to 5s. Od. and upwards; campoi, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 11d. per 1b, That wretched 
article East India sugar, which can be considered little better than a tea-table ornament, 
being absolutely wanting in the important qualities of succulency and sweetness, is a mere 
drug. ine prices quoted, vary from Sl. 17s. to 41. 15s. per cwt. but we believe few sales 
are made at the fatter price, Silk is rather searce 3 of China three moss small, there is none 
in the market ; the six moss fetches from 40s. to 44s. 3 the Bengal sm. sk. from 24s. to 43s.; 
the Novi from 30s to 4%s.3; and the organzine, from 48s. to 60s. Cotton is in tolerable 
demand; it sells from is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. Tice has lately experienced a rise; the 
prices ob the article vary from a guinea to 26s.; those of saltpetre (rough), from Sl. 10s. to 
$I. 188,; and of ginger, from 31. 15s. to 41. 6s. per cwt. Hemp, 62]. to79l. perton. Indigo, 
from Gs. to 13s. 9d. according to colour; cochineal, from 6s. to 88.3 opium, from 11. 6s. to 
11. 8s.; Jambee and Billapatam pepper, from 11d. to 114d.; and turmerick, from 8l. to 
101. 158. per ib. At the late indigo sale of the com.pany, which lasted five days, 2451 
chests were suld at prices, from 3s, 3d. to 12s. 11d. per lb, The duties to be paid for home. 
Consumption. 

West Inptes.—The Jamaica fleet safely arrived in our ports about the middle of the 
last month, since which time the greater part of the cargoes has been landed. We are sorry 
to be abliged to state that the articles which the fleet brings home, came toa very indifferent 
market; nay even prior to its arrival we were completely gutted with West India goods. 
The papers by the last Jamaica mail mention the safe arrival of the outward-bound fleet on 
the last day of February.. The demand for sugar is rather abated since our last report; and 
what has been brought to public sale, went off without spirit at a small reduction in prices, 
of middling and yood qualities. Antigua, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, To- 
bago, and Tortola, fetch from 31. 14s. to 41..5s.; Jamaica, from Sl. 15s. to 41. 6s.; and St. 

cia, Demerara, Trinidad, and Surinam, from 3I. 13s. to about 4 guineas. Rum is in 
regular enquiry, and it being very scarce, parcels of good flavour command handsome prices. 
This is particularly the case in the Liverpool market. Canmar Leewards are dull. The 
market-prices at London are, for Jamaica, from 4s. 44. to 6s. 4d.; and for Leeward Islands, 
rom 3 8d. to 4s. 4d, per gallon. Coffee cuntinues much neglefted; the prices quoted vary 
from 3i, 10s, to 61. 10s, per cwt. the former being the lowest price of ordinary, and the latter 
the righest of fine coffee. Jamaica logwood goes off pretty regularly. The chipt fetches 
trom 371. to 381. 10s. per ton; of unchipt there is scarcely any in the market. Jamaica 

ustick, brings from 201. 10s. to 20 guineas; and Cuba ditto, from 241. to 261. per ton, 

here is very little done in this article. ‘Ihe demand for cotton is rather limited. Jamaica 
sells from 1s. 5d. to As 6d.; Demerary, from 1s. 73d. to. 1s. 10§$4.; Barbadoes, from Js. 7d, 
‘0 Is. 844.5 Berbice, from 1s 84. to 1s. 10d.; and Surinam, from is. 107d. to 2s. per Ib, 
As we have alluded to the public sales of West India sugar, it may sot be unnecessary to 





Present the minutes of the sale made vy Mr, I. Kemble, within the (ast few days. On this 


tasi@n, 245 hogsheads, 20 tierces, and 43 barrels of Martinico clayed suzar (for exportation) 
“ere disposes of at prices trom 40s. 6d. to 62s. per cwt. The sales of corton-wool have not 


“8 unfavourabie 5 Kymer ana Co lately disposed of 399 bags of Surinam at very @r prices, 


mamely, fiom 1s. 8d. to 4s, 24. per I! 
’ » Bd. to Ys, dd. per Ib. Nort 
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[July 
: Nort# Amenica.—A considerable time has elapsed since we felt such 
, : , Uch real Pleasure ; 

twucbing upon this head of our report, as we do at the present moment. Eye ~ 
wishes well to the commercial interests of the nation, and whose heart inclines canes vo 
cause of humanity, must sufely rejoice on being told that the late alarming Efiisenaae 
existed between England and the United States, have at length been brought to an mt which 
termination; and that the North American Iegi-lature, unsolicited by our ministry oo 
wisely abolished that non-intercouse act, which has too long’ militated against the wellbeing 
of both countries; We cannot, indeed, find language sufficiently strong to express the om 
faction we experience in stating that the trade between North America and Great Britsis 
once more thrown oper to enterprizing merchants on either side of the Atlantic, That « 
may long continue to flow in the channel of tranquility, uninterrupted by the tou! ele 
petty animosity, is our most fervent prayer! It is calculated, that within one month afte 
the removal of the restrictions on Americen commerce, upwards of one thousand vessels will 
leave the United States for British ports, laden with wheat, flour, cotton, tobacco, de, We 
trust that in our next it will be our pleasing duty to state that the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom feel the genial influence of this happy state of things. The intelligence 
from North America has caused the holders of produce to come forward once more, and not. 
withstanding the expectation of fresh importations, the demand for the commodities is become 
pretty brisk already. The demand for fresh pot-ashes is particularly animated. Our maet 
prices ave from 2]. 10s. to Sl. 19s. Pearl ave also much enquired for ; they fetch from 21. 14s, 
to 31. 10s, per cwt. The prices of other articles of American produce are as follows: Mary. 
Jand tobacco, 5d. to 16d.3 Virginia ditto, Gd. to 84da; Georgia cottun-wool, 4s. 4d. to 
2s. 6d. per Ib. Tar, 1]. 14s. to il. 17s. per barrel. Pitch, from 13s. to 13s. 6d. per cw, 
Oak, 14). to 181.3 ditto plank, 111, 10s. to.15i. Pine, 81. to 9 guineas; ditto plank, 
11). 10s. 10 151. 10s. per last. Wax, 131. 15s. to 141. 10s. per cwt. Turpentine, 26s. to 
30s. percut. Linseed, 41. 5s. to 41. 10s. per quarter. Carolina rice, 1]. Gs. to U1. 103. and 
romn, 10s. to 15s. per cwt. 

. SoutH AmERicA.—Letters from Buenos Ayres of a recent date state that nearly 1 
yessels were in the river Plate, which were prohibited from unlading in consequence of nut 
being provided with licenses trem the mother country. From what we can gather by ‘he 
reports of the captains and supercargoes lately returned thence, it were perhaps just as well 
that the 160 vessels returned home, or carried their cargoes to some other market ; for evely 
account siates that Spanish America is perfectly glutted with British merchandize. We are 
happy to learn that a treaty of commerce has been arranged with the ministers of the Prince 
Regent at Kio Janeiro. An abstract of this treaty shall appear so soon as it reaches out 
hands, It is also known that a commercial treaty is at present negociating between Ruflia 
and the Prince Regent. Our English traders already hail this negociation as the prognostic 
of a rengwal of our intercourse with Russia by an indirect channel of communication. Theit 
bas no materia) alteration taken place in the prices of South American commodities since out 
last Report. Buenos Ayres taliow fetches from 31. 10s. to 3. 11s. per cwt. 5 dicto hides, trom 
74d.tois. perlb. Brozil indigo, 2s. Gd. to 5s, per db.3 ditto rice, 11. 5s. to 11. 8s. per cwl 
Nicatagua wood, from 56). to 581. per ton.  Havannah sugar (white), from 3l. to Si. 105 5 
and ditto (brown), trom 21. 5s. to 2]. 14s. per cwt. Brazil tobacco (roll), 7d. to 8d.; ditto 
(leaf), 5d. to Gd. per Ib. Balsam capivi, 4s. to 4s.4d.3 ditto Peru, 9s, to 9s, 44.5 ditto 
‘Tolu, 6s. to 6s. 6d, Jesuits’? bark, quill 4s. 6d, to 11s. 9d.; yellow, 5s. to 85.; and red, 
16s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. Brazil cotton-wool, 2s. 23d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. At 
_ Turxzy.—The black sea is at length opened to the English trade; an event whieb is 
likely to prove of very great commercial advantage to us. Box-wood is one of the most 
s@jeable among the Turkish articles, it fetches from 15I. to 201. per ton. Smyrna copton- 
yarn, 2s. 10d. to 4s. 1d. per lb, Rhubarb, 14s. to a guinea 3 opium, 11. 10s. to 52s Go. pes 
Ib. Black Smyrna raisins, 2 guineas to 21. 5s. and red ditto, From 31. 6s. to SI. 10s. —. 

SPaIn.—The Spanish consul has issued a notice to all persons trading to the to 

colonics, setting fort! , that as atcempts have lately been made to introduce spies and emia’ 
into those establishments, no Spaniard or forejgner shall be suffered to lana therein, i 
presenting authentic documents and passports, granted by the legitimaie authorities — 
there. ‘Lhe supply of Spanish commodities in our markets is tolerably abundant, -" a, 
prices which they bear are certainly fair. Jordan almonds fetch from 1¥I. to QUI. 105+ 5 ae 
lentia, from 5 guineas to 51. 15s. 4 and bitter, from 41, 15s. to 41, 18s. per cwt- — 
barilla, Si. to Sl. 4s. Belvedere raisins, 31. 10s. to 41. ; bloom, 41. 5s. te Gl. 58-5 and — 
2i. Js. to Ql, 15s. percwts “Sherry wine, 711. tv 1101.; Mountain, 671. to O01. per 
Calcavella, 901. to 1001. per pipe. «seed gp fine 
_ GaxMany.—We leat that the Frankfort fair, which is just terminated, exhioit sh 
a show of iritish manufactured goods, as at any period during our interrupted ineerceurs ure 
the continent of Europe. The articles, generally speaking, sold well. The pringe ee 
chasers were.Dutchmen. Swiss cottons and muslins were in greatdemand, Somie 208 


Neutchatgbsid business to the ameunt of six millions of florins. Current 
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Current Prices of Shares in Docks, Navigable Canals, Water Works, Fire and Life Insurance, 
fc. at the Office of Messrs. Wolfe and Co. No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill, 2¢d June, 1810 — 
Grand Junction Canal, 3101. per share.— Wilts and Berks ditto, 591. ditto.—Kennet and Avon 
ditto, 471. ditto.—Huddersneld ditto, 401. ditto.-—-Lancaster ditto, 271, 10s. ditto.—Grand 
Surry ditto, 771. ditto..-Croydon ditto, 401. ditto Ellesmere ditto, 791. ditto —Rochdale 
ditto, 51]. ditto. W orcester and Birmingham, 8l. per share premium.—Leeds and Liverpool 
ditto, 1901. per share.—-Grand Union, 101. per share, premium.—Leicestershire and Northamp- 
tonshire Union ditto, 1321. per share.—-London Dock Stock, 13621. per cent.——West India 
ditto, 1761. ditto. East India ditto, 1541. ditto —Commercial ditto, 901. per share premium. 
—East London Water Works, 2311. per share.—-West Middlesex ditto (with the appropriation 
attached), Y311. ditto.—-South London ditto (with the appropriation attached), 1381. ditto. — 
Kent ditto, 401. per share premium.—Manchester and Salford ditto, YOOI. ditto. —Colchester 
ditto, 551. ditto. Portsmouth and Farlington, ditto, 241. ditto.—Strand Bridge, 1). per share 
discount.<-Vauxhall aitto, 2i. dittoo——Commercial Road. 40]. pér share premiam.—Great 
Doverestreet ditto, 81. ditto.—-Globe Insurance Office, 1301. per share.—-Albiyn ditto, 601. 
ditto.—Imperial ditto, 801. ditto. —Rock ditco, 21s. per share premium.—Hope ditto, 5s. per 
share discount.—-Eagie ditto, 10s, ditto.—Atilas ditto, par. 


» 








MONTSLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


HE phenogamic plants contained in English Boiany for April, May, and June, are Chara 

gracilis, tne Chara minor cavlibus et fuliis tenuissimis of Vaillant. Dr. Smith acknow- 
ledges that he mistakenly considered this plant, in his Flora Britannica, as the Chara wu/garis, 
in anaked or unincrustated state. The doctor never shews his love of the science better 
than when he thus readily confesses the errors which he mag have fallen into, as indeed we 
ever observe him inclined to do. 

Avena planicu!mis, of Schrader’s Flora Germanica, discovered in 1807 by Mr. George Donn, 
on rocks upon the summits of the highest mountaius of Clova, Angusshire. 

Peucedanum Si/ays. It is here ovserved that the seed of this species hardly having any 
border, it but imperfectly answers to the generic character. To us it appears that the whole 
natural order of umbellate requires a revision ; many, of the species, as now arranged, differ 
very much in the form of their fruit from one another in the same genus. The division which 
Linnzus adopted from Astedi according to the involvcrum, general and partial, does not ssem 
tous very favourable to a natural arrangement of the species under their proper genera, nor 
indeed is this part sufficiently constant in all to serve the purpose of a merely artificial divi- 
sion, wichout trequent liability to error. | 

Juocus /ampocarpus of Ehrart, one of the species which Linnzeus confounded together under 
his name of articulatus, a name which Dr. Smith proposes to drop altogether, as it included 
not only three distinct species indigenous to this conntry, but also one American, This is a 
lurge kind of jointed rush with shining dark brown seed-vessels. 

Juncus cbtusifiorus ; another joiuted rush, readily distinguished from the last from its pale 
coloured, more branched, and entangled panicles, and having the ultimate branches strongly 
reflexed. Mr. Davies has accurately distinguished these species and acutiflorus in the tenth 
volume of the Linnzean Transactions. Tire latter has been before figured in English borany, 
under the name of articulatus. 

Papaver somniferum ; foundon the banks of all the fen ditches in the low parts of Norfoik 
and Cambridgeshire, if the soil be sandy. This species is cultivated, not only as mentioned by 
Dr. Smith, for the sake of its hal{-ripe capsules, an infusion of whieh proves a gentle opiate 5 
but even opium of a good quality has been in this country coilected from it, and it bas been 
much recommended of late tu be cultivated for the sake of the seeds, from which an oil is ¢x- 
tracted not greatly inferior to olive oil. : aie , 

Brassica Nassus ; rape or cole-seed, cultivated for the sake of the oil which is used parti- 
cularly by the wool-combers. This plant is now so perfectly naturalized, that it is very come 
monly found in a wild state, though supposed by Ray not to be indigenous. ' 

Atundo Calamagrostis. Misled by Linnzus’s synonyme, Hudson and Withering applied the 
name of Epigcios to this species ; an error which has spread wide among English botanists 
And although this mistake has been long ago set right, vet from a wrong figure having been 
annexed to the description of A. Calamagrestis, at p. 403 of English Botany, if is supposed 
that many young botanists may still have been puzzled about these plants. But as 4 good 
figure of the last mentioned species is now given, and also a new page of letter-press for 
Pl. 400, the business is in a fair way of being «t last settled sutisfactorily. 


Atundo stricta of Schrader, discovered in June 1807, by Mr. George Donn, ina marsh 


Called the White Mire, a mile trom Dorfar. It is, Dr. Smith observes, ‘* next atin to the 

erie Agrostis arundinacea, which is likewise surely an Arundo, 
reder recently, has made it.” 

Monrury Mace. No. 200, 4K Ulmus 
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(July 1, 
Uimus subereca. This, according to the late Mr. Crowe, was the origin of all the varie: 
the Dutch elm, but he was not aware of its being a native of Britajn. It js easily de: 
guished by the twigs of a year old being covered with a fine kind of fork with vt Avy 
In the Botanical Magazine for April, May, and June, we have in Mr. Gawler ¢ ™ 
ment : . 
Tritonia viridis, the Gladiolus viridis of the Hortus Kewensis, in which genus i: 00s dhe 
ranged by Mr. Gawler himself in the Annals of Botany... A new generic character is bes 
given, and Mr, G. has added an enumeration of all the species, of which cap 
come the nearest to the present plant; but crocata, fenestrata, squalida, deusta, and miriz-, 
all nearly allied to one another, recede so far in their appearance from this, that we can bert, 
think botanists in general w:ll"be content to ac:range them under the same genus. j 
Morzea angusta, a species nearly allied to tripetala, of which no figure has been before py). 
lished; the present one was copied by permission of Sir Joseph Banks, from an original gray. 


ing in his library 5 as was likewise the following, Aristea me/aleuca, a singularly beautidl 
Species. 


Aloe rhodccantha. 
Melanthium monopetalum. 


ensis and crispa, 
‘ 


One of the Cape species which Thunberg separated from the 
natives of America, under the name of Wurmbea. But Mr. Gawler having united Mela. 


thium verginicum to Helonias retains the original generic name for the African species. 

Galaxia graminea. ‘The flowers of this genus are so extremely fugacious, that Mr, Gawler 
has been driven to copy an original drawing inthe Banksian collection, though this plan 
has flowered several times at Les and Kennedy’s. 

Aponogeton distachyon. The narrow-leaved species of this singular genus of water plants 
having been before figured in the Botanical Magazine, and no coloured drawing having been 
yet published of the present one, for what is given for it in the Botanists’ Repository, is the 
angustifolium, -we have here another copy from Sir Joseph Banks’s original drawings, from 
which the difference between the two is so evident, that they wili net prooably be again con. 
founded. ‘To this article is added a correction of No. 1129, by which it would appear thar 
Allium inodorum, fragrans of Ventemat, and gracile of Hortus Kewensis, are all the same, We 
imagine, contrary to what seems to be here supposed by Mr. Gawler, that the name o* inodoran 
does not allude to the scentless flowers, but to the plant wanting the peculiar smell commoa 
to the genus, as mentioned in the former article. 7 

Morea spicata and Morea crispa, var. y. ‘The first of these is nearly allied to M. cu/ts, 
and like that is, in our opinion, a doubtful species, if the Cape Irises of other authors are (0 
be included under the name of Morza. 


Ixia maculata var. ochsoleuca; a beautiful species, for we can hardly consider it asa varity 
of maculata, taking our ideas of the latter from the wiridis and amethystina. 

In Dr. Sims's department for the same months, are “ : 

Teucrium orientale. First discovered by Tournefort in Armenia. Mr- Loddiges received 
his seeds from Siberia, There is no figure of this plant but that of Commelin. — , 

Nympheza rubra ; an East Indian species, requiring artificial heat ro make it flower with 
us. Could it be naturalized to our climate, our ponds might be made to rival the parterre, 
bY mixing this, which has bright crimson fiowers, with our elegant native white water 
ilies. 


Gypsophila prostrata ; we hope Dr. Sims wilt soon-publish the repens, for as these ow 
do not correspond with the Lianzan specifio characters, it is only by having good figures 0 
both, that the dilliculties respecting them can be settled. shits, 
| Daphne pontica. This is another of Tournefort’s discoveries during his voyage into the a 
vant. Being hardy step? fine rich laurel-like foliage, it is a valuable acquisition to our 
gardens, the more especially as will it grow in the shade, and under the dripping of tees 

Ansromeda calyeulata var. ventricosa. Dr. Sims has enumerated five varieties of this prett) 
little hardy early-flowering shrub, native of Siberia. : allt 

Achillea Clavenz, as Dr. sinis has corrected the spelling. It is not we believe sey 
known that this name is derived from Nicholas Clavena, a Venetian apothecary, who, bbe 
Clusius, discovered it on Mount Serva, advertised it as a useful stomachic remedy, 4? rally 
tained a patent for the exclusive sale of a conserve made of it. Like mest plants that nate 
inhabit very elevated mountains, it is somewhat difficult to preserve. 


Vaccinium resinosum, 8. One of the prettiest of the North American whiortle-berriss f the 
Aspalathus carnosa. 


son ah shale 
A native of the Cape of Guod Hope, and here an inbabitan 
green- house during the winter months. 


‘ ‘ ing the 
Campanula thyrsoidea. We think that Dr. Sims has started Some difficulties anny Ie 
distinction between this species and C. spicata, which he has not quite satista 
movei. 


uke ‘ 4 n of this 
Salvia amena. No figure or botanical description appears to have been before eeu of 

sage, which is a stove shrub, native of the West Indies. There are severel speci 

South Agierica, which bear great aflinity with this. pachez 
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Lachnzea eriocepbala. _Native of the Cape. 


Corchorus japonicus. The double-flowered variety. Native of China; a new and valuable 
acquisition to our flowering shrubs. 


Styphelia trifora. Native of New South Wales, near Port Jackson, and a handsome greene 
house flowering shrub. 
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NATURALIST’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


MAY. 
Leafing Month, 

$¢ Sumer is i-cumen ia 
Lhude sing cuccu, 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth meed, . 
And springeth the wde nu."—=Oid Ballad. | 
THE wind has been more or less easterly every day during the present month, except the 

gth, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 22d. Oa the evenings of the 4th, 5ch, and 10th, it was north. 
west; and it varied from south-east to north-west, from the 15th to the 25th. From the 
e5th to the 31st it was generally easterly until towards the evening, when it sometimes 
changed to west or south- west. * 

There were strong gales from the south-east on the 3d, 7th, 11th, and i4th; and from 
the south-west on the 21st. i 

During the greatest part of the month the weather has been dry ; “we had, however, some 
rain on the afternoons of the 7th, 9th, and 12th, andidth. The 17th and 18th were rainy 
days; and in the.night of the 20th some rain fell, ‘The eveniogs and.nights have been for 
the mest part unseasonably cold. 

May 1. For the first time this year I heard the nightingale; but 1 am informed that 
these birds have been heard for several nights past. The swallows and martins are be; 
ginning to build their nests. i 

The woud-strawberry (frageria vesea), jack-by-the-hedge (erysimum alliaria), \cuse-wort 
(peticularis sylvatica), harebell (scilla nutans), dog violet (viola canina), cuckoo flower (care 
damine pratensis), plantain-leaved sandwort (arenaria trinervia), and thyme-leaved sandwort r 
(arcnaria serpyllifolia), are in flower. 

May 3d. Atherines, or as they are called in Hampshire, Southampton smelts, are now 
caught on the sandy sea-shores in great abundance. 

The salmon fishers have not hitherio been very successful ; nor does it seem pro>able that 
the rivers of this neighbourhood can be:well supplied with salmon, -so long as nets are per- 
mitted to be hawled through the winter for the purpose of catching perch and pike. The 
salmon spawn is by this means not only disturbed, but as I am informed, frequentiy dragged : 
on shore by the nets. The construction of the wiers at the mills is also such, as oftentimes 
to prevent the salmon from passing up the rivers to spawn. 

May ith. Field crickets (gryllus campestris) crink. This noise is produced by the males, 
and shrill and loud as it is, is made merely by the friction of one wing-case against the other. of 
Fach cricket has its own hole, the male separated even from the female, These holes are ; 
generally first opened in the month of March; and the insects continue to be heard until 
about the middle of August. , 

May 6th. The sedge-warbler (motacilla salicaria), is arrived. , 

May 8th. ‘The following lierbaceous plants are in flower : male fool’s orchis (orchis maxcula), 
common bugle (ajuga reptans), nettle (urtica disica), cow parsnip (beracleum sphondylium), sea 
arrow grass (triglochin maritimum), sea milkwort (glaux maritima), red campion (lychais 
dicica), heath seg (carex recurva), and yellow seg (carex flava). 

May 15.h. ‘the hawthorn is in flower. : 

May icth. The caterpillars of the six-spot Burnet moth Sw gp gu brug of Linnzus), 
(ajgacna flipendul@ of Haworth), begin to spin (upon the stalks of rushes and grass (the 
yellow cuse in which they change into a chrysalid state. ney continue in this state about 
forty days, when they break out from the shell in their perfect or image form. 

The fy-catchers (muscicapa grisola), are arrived. 

Orange-tip butterflies (papilic cardamines) fly about the roads and hedges. 

May zed. Cock-chafers (scarabaeus melolontha) are less numerous this year than I recollect 
them to have been for several years past. ‘ndrical 
May 23d. The long-horned bee (apis longicornis) appears. These hees form a cylindrica 
kind of nidus, in which the female, about the beginning of July, deposits hereggs. 
ie A river trout has been caught with a rod and line which weighed nine pounds, and, in its 

tS whole length, measured somewhat more than twenty-seven inches, 

The mackrel fishermen have begun to hawi theis Seine nets og the sea-shore for these fish, 


Wi they have not hitherto been successful. Ala 
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May Sist. The singular note of the fern-owl or goat sucker, is now heard al 
evening. I have not this year been able to ascertain the time when these biedd ta tery 


is however most commonly during the first ten or twelve days of May. vas 
Hampshire. | 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
"THE late rains in the country and about the metropolis have been of considerable a4 

in filling the wheat, and forwarding other sorts of grain crops. And they will bs 
be of much benefit to those of the bean kind, which have been greatly injured by ea? 
many places, They must likewise prove of great utility to the turnip crops, the een, 
sowing which has been very bad in most situations, though the land was generally in a . 
of fine preparation for their reception. - 

The pastures are in common extremely scarce of grass, but the rains that have lately (i 
len must be of very material service tothem. It has however come too late for much of the 
hay grounds ; which are almost universally thia and poor crops. Even in the best hay és. 
tricts this is the case. 

In consequence of the great importations of grain, it has continued at nearly its forme 
prices.--Wheat fetches from 65s. to 106s. per quarter; Fine ditto, 108s. to 116s. ; Rye, 40s, 
to 503.53 Barley 34s, to 44s. ; Oats, 26s. to 56s. 

Fattening stock, espectally of the neat eattle kind, seems to look up}; hut sheep and lambs 
much as in our last.—Beef fetches from 5s. Od. to 6s. 6d. per stone of lb. ; Mutton, 5s. 0, 
to 5s. 8d.; Veal, 4s. 10d, to Gs. 10d.; Pork, 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d 3; Lamb, 5s. 8d. to ?s. 44, 


Hay has had a considerable advance since our last.<=Hay fetches from 5l. 0s. tol. 103,; 
Straw Sl. 3s. to 31, 12s. ’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of May 1810, to the 
24th of June 1810, inclusive, Four Miles N.N.W. of St. Pauls. 
Barometer. 
Highest, 30-09. May 30. Wind E. sits hytie air 
Lowest, 29°43. Juue 10. —— N.E, Higheft, 77°. June 21. Wind E, 
Lowest, 46°. May 27. —— N.E. 





This small va- 
Greatest J 25 hun- eo has occur- Greatest On the 20th ad ys 
variation in }dredths of red several times i 9°, the mercury was 4 


variation in 
in the course of | 94 hours. 


the month. 


63°, but on the 2ist 
it was as high as 77°. 


24 hours. an inch. 





Tue rain collected during the month is not sufficient to be noticed. In this neighbourhood 
we have scarcely had showers more than one or two days, and these were of short contin: 
ance. It is believed that in many parts of the country the weather has been more propitions 
to the crops of grass. Here the produce is very scanty, averaging probably but little more 
than half a load to an acre. ' 

The barometer has been steady, and the thermometer high ; the mean keight of the former 
@ 29-825 and that of the, latter upwards of 60°. The number of brilliant days has been “* 
usually great, being 24 out of 31. The wind has, with a few exceptions, blown from : 
east. ° 

We have been favoured with an account of the temperature of the atmosphere, eer 
a guod thermometer, at Lympstone, Devon, in the morning and evening, from the ' 
November, 1809, to the 2&th of May inclusive: we shall give theaverages for eaca 1 

Morning ¢ past 8. Evening. 
November-e++0+34° (ol eee eee 2379629 
December--++...40°3 cccccsoogeceec SE 1 
Janwary ++++00.37 — eecseereseces S773 
February eee eee SOD cccerscccege ce tl 2 
March eovere 405 PS TY apie rte Tg 
April see 0 ee 45 47 eccecccere ees 4' 47 
May eevee DIT ee ccccccee ees e486 


—__—_—— ——e—— 


Average for the whole period 41° 30. eeereveves, #94188 
H ghgate. 





